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Acciuent uata, 7%, Yo, YY, 154 
“Acciuent Keuuction” by Col. W. V. Bingham, 
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AuuMs Square, 4+ 
Auveriisements, reproductions, 4, 12, 13 
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Chariestown Gas Co. property, 84 
Charies Station region, 156-157 
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“Analyze Your Job,’ by Hdward Dana, 67 
ArbvoOrway yvarage, 131, 152 
ASSELS and wilabliuities (pie diagram), 2/7 
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Back Bay Development, d1 

backman, Kenneth K., auaresses i’orum, 14 

band, boston Hlevated maliway, organized, 
(9; Puoto, 101; at Uuting, 104; at Supervis- 
Ors’ «association, 16u 

Bartietu st. garage, o, 47, 132, 13838, 134 

Beuuvett St. xaruge, 118 

Kingi.am, Cor. W. V., Speaks at Forum, 30 

blue-unllormed employment turnover, z charts, 
42 


Boston: in electric rwy. history, 41 
Geo. Washington’s military map of, 54 


Bowling scores, 18, 5/ 

Boylston and Washington 
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Brauy, Anthony N. Award for 1930 record, 6 

broaaway bridge under repair, 77 

proauway Station, Musurooms at, 75 

burns, Judge John J. aadresses Supervisors’ 
Association, 15 

Bus, A wWeeade of on the Hl, Part I (giving 
route maps, etc.), 106; Part II (Routes), 1245; 
Fart lif (Garages), 151; Part IV (Mainte- 
nuance), 157 

Bush, wr. Vannevar, addresses tenth closing 
exercises, 77 

Butler station, 4 

butterworth, LL. 


Streets in 1856, 


H., honored, 189 
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Capital expenditures and 
118-1931, 28 

Car-accident data, 7, 95 

Car and motor defects, with chart, 46 

Carmen’s Union notified of Railway’s desire 
to change wage agreement, 43 

Cars, Accidents, 7; service changes, 121, 1388; 
number operated, 140 

Cash fares (charts), 88, 89 

Changes in “Hl” rolling-stock, 22 

Charies Station, 3, 5, 6, 33, 35, 56; 
air, 136-137 

Charlestown Yard, 838 

Charts: Accident data 1926 to 1931, 7; de- 
railments, 21; complaints, 21; average week- 
day revenue passengers, 24-25; balance sheet 
tor 1931, 27; delays, 39; record days, 40; 
mileage, 41; employment, 42; car and motor 
defects, 46; investment, 46; transfers, tickets, 
revenue passengers, 57; increase in invest- 
ment, 58; cash fares, 88, 89; reduction in 
surface-car accidents, 95; collisions, 99; op- 
erating and overhead expenses, 108; sur- 
pluses and deficits monthly, 120-121; revenue 
passengers monthly, 122; monthly revenue 
bus mileage, 123; buses acquired, disposed 
of and in operation since 1922, 126; passen- 


money provided, 


from the 


gers, investment, mileage, equipment, 140; 
payroli, 154-155; trolley breaks, 156; long- 
service emblem record, 160. 

Collision accidents, 99 

Complaints, 21 

Conway, Dr. Thomas, Jr., speaker at tenth 
closing exercises, 77 
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Cover series: ‘“‘Lest We Forget,” 1, 17, 49, 81, 
97; “‘What’s New on the ‘Hil,’?’’, 33; “Places 
People Like to Visit,’ 65; “Interesting Bos- 
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Annual report for lyo1, 2; unempioyment re- 
net, 18; yziving inrormation, o4; cose ot 
tenth educational seuson, ov; demand tor 
service, 66; now to get more business, 82; 
14th trustee year, 98; “Maintaining Service’ 
Conterences, 114; elevenin eaucational pro- 
gram, 140; quarterly issue or “Co-opera- 
tion,’ 146. 

Data of operation, 16, 32, 48, 64, 80, 96, 112, 
12s, 144, 164 

Data back to ’78, 140, 141 

WVerects, car and motor, with chart, 46 

Veticits, 19384, smalier, 1U5; anu surpluses, 
monthly, 120-121. 

Deiays, with 2 charts, 39 

Veraliments, 21 

Diagrams, What Do They Mean to You? 40 

“Do You Remember” ? 

Happenings in January, 14; February, 23; 
March, 39; April, oo; Maly) Sie Be os 
August, 119; Septemver, 145; Uctober, 151 

Dudiey St. Station, 114, 12/ 
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Hiastern Mass. St. Rwy. 
43, 92. 

Educational program, Mr. Dana’s editorials, 
50, 114, 130; tenth season ends, 47; commit- 
tee, 1932-33, 92; eleventh, lov, 142; calendar 
tor November, 163. 

“Hl” outing, 91, 104 

“Hl” Progress, 1931, 3 

Emblems, long-service. See ‘““Long-service Hm- 
blems”’ 

Employees’ tickets (chart), 57 

Hmployment, A record of stable (2 charts), 42 

Escalators at Forest Hills, 5, 138 

Everett Station, bus terminal improvements, 5 

Expenditures, capital 28; and receipts, 102 
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bus connections, 31, 


I‘ares, cash, 88, 89 

Fellsway garage, 5, 132, 133 

Kifty-year men, 90, 91 

Forest Hills, escalators, 5, 188; station, 129, 
139 

Forum, addressed by K. R. Backman, 14; Col. 
W. V. Bingham, 30; Henry F. Long, 59; 
Hawley S. Simpson, 638 

Frauds, Discussion on, by Kenneth R. Back- 
man, 14 
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Garages, Bartlett Street, 5, 47, 132, 133, 134; 
Fellsway, 5, 132, 133; Bennett Street, 118; 


Allston, 131; Arborway, 131, 132; Somerville, 
132, 183; Dorchester, 132, 133; Roxbury, 133; 
general information, 131-135 
Gerrish Avenue yard loop, 86 
Governor Square, 3, 147. (See also ‘‘Kenmore 
Station’’) 
Guernsey, 
group, 30 
Guild Street shop, 87 
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“IT Am Still Rich,” by Koy M. Smith, 26 
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Investment in “Hil, ’ 46, 14U; 1ncrease in, 58 
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Meridian Street drawbridge accident, 154 

Metropolitan’ wistrict, Boston, sells bonds, 76 

Mileage, annuai, 41; revenue, bus, 125; reve- 
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bus, 140 

Miscellaneous statistics, 1922-1931, 74 

Money provyiueu anu GCapitat expenditures, 
1918-1931, 2 

Moran, Jonn H., honored, 139 

Motor and car detects, with chart, 46 

Motor coach uaca, accidents, 7; Hastern Mass. 
Street Rwy. cunnections, 31, 43, 92; Lech- 
mere Sta.-Latayette Sq. route, 75; Cedar 
Groye-Gallivan Bivd. route, 91; summer 
changes, 92; Arlington Ctr.-Lechmere route, 
103; proposed shoppers’ route, 121; monthly 
revenue miieage, 125; routes as of Aug. 1, 
1932, 124; temporary Centre St. route, 127; 
beimont-Harvard route, 138; mileage, 140; 
term “‘motor coach’ to be used, 154; new 
Dorchester route, 154; Centre Street service 
restored, 154. 

Motor coaches acquired and disposed of since 
1922, 126; in operation, 126, 14u 

Mushrooms at broadway Station, 75 
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Newbury substation, 6, 45 

News Notes, 12, 24, 43, 56, 75, 91, 103, 120, 138, 
154 

North Station region from the air, 72-73 

North Station substation, 6, 31 
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O’Brien, Wm. H., addresses Supervisors’ As- 
sociation, 31 

O’Byrne, Peter, rescues girl, 43, 59 

Operating Data (See ‘“‘Data of Operation’’) 

Operating and overhead expenses, 103 

Overhead and operating expenses, 103 

Outing, “El,” 91, 104 
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Passengers (See Revenue Passengers) 

Passengers per accident, 7 

vayrolis, ueuuctions necessary, 438; employees 
on, 1lo4-0 

Pemoperton Square in 70's, 81, 98 

Pension list changes, 12, 24, 43, 56, 76, 92, 103, 
120, 138, 155 

“Piaces People Like to Visit,’ Public Garden, 
obo, 71 

Population, compared with revenue passen- 
gers,, investment, etc. (chart), 58 

Postal rates change, 95 

rower Department, safety devices on tower 
trucks, 19 

Power stations and substations, Lincoln, 5; 
North Station, 6; Newbury, 6, 45 

Progress on the ‘Hl,’ 1931, 3 

Publie Control Bill, 3 

Public Garden, 65, 71 

Kapid ‘lransit, wny it is Expensive, 58 

Receipts and expenditures, 102 

Record days (revenue) chart, 40 

Ked Cross annual roll-call, 160 

Kevenue and expenses, years ending Dec. 31, 
1912-1931, 8-9 

Revenue passengers, per accident, 7; average 
week-day, 25; record days (chart), 4U; av- 


erage per day, 44; transfers, employees’ 
tickets, ete., 57; investment, population 


(chart), 58; monthly (chart), 122; and mile- 
age, 140 

Ricnardson, Guy A., honored, 44 

Riding in 1982 light, 122 

Rolting stock, changes in ‘‘HI,” 22 

Rolling-stock group addressed by S. L. Wil- 
liams, 380; by C. UO. Guernsey, 30 

Roxbury garage, 133 

Ryan, Morgan T., addresses Supervisors’ As- 
sociation, 47 
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Safety devices for tower trucks, 19 

Safety on the “H,’’ by Hdward Vana, 99 

Salem Streec Station aevelopments, 152 

Sand-hanaing tacilities on “Hl,” 115 

Scollay Square in 18y/, 1, 14 

Sears, Kusseil A., 119 

Siviey, rank w., addresses Supervisors’ As- 
sociation, 160 

Simpson, Hawiey S., addresses Forum, 63 


“plug” users punished, 56, Yl, 154; new law 
passed—tine, imprisonment, %5; decreases, 
120. 


Smith, Roy M., “I Am Still Rich,” 26 

Somerville garage, 182, 133 

Spillane, Maurice P., promoted, 120 

Statistics, misceilaneous, 1922-1931, 74 

Street name changes, Dorchester, 138 

“Structures, interesting ‘Hl’,’’ Dudley St. Sta- 
tion, 1138, 127 

Sullivan Square Terminal: bus terminal im- 
provements, 5; as main line station, 145, 159 

Supervisors’ Association, addressed by Judge 
John J. Burns, 15; Wm. H. O’Brien, 31; 
Morgan T. Kyan, 47; Dr. Magrath, 58; Frank 
Sibley, 160; 1932-33 annual meeting, 58; of- 
ticers, 70; committees, 71. 

Surpluses and deficits, monthly, 120-121 
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Tables: revenue and expenses, 1912-19381, 8-9; 
derailments, 21; traffic shrinkage in typical 
cities, 25; daily revenue passengers carried, 
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1931, 74; comparative division of receipts 
and expenditures for years ended June 30, 
102; facts regarding ‘Kl’ garages, 133 

Taxes discussed by Henry I’. Long, 59 
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Tower trucks, safety devices for, 19 
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Trolley breaks, 156 
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“Lest We Forget—”’ 





SCOLLAY SQUARE IN 1897 
(See Page 14) 



































Cfo at “EL” EMPLOYEES 


Ts ACCORDANCE with custom, copies 


of the annual report of the trustees are being sent to all em- 
ployees. It merits careful study. 


( VERE is evidence on every hand 


that as never before, “El” employees are taking a personal 
interest in the success of our business. ‘There is good reason 
that they should do so. The fierce competition of the auto- 
mobile, plus the prevailing unemployment, has cut down the 
riding. Every employee, of whatever rank, needs to do every- 
thing possible to discharge his responsibilities efficiently. He 
can do so most intelligently if familiar with the facts contained 
in the trustees’ report. 


(One the report records de- 


creases in riding, and therefore reduced income, it is not a 
discouraging document. In spite of these conditions, which we 
believe are transient, the year 1931 was remarkable for the 
improvements in the physical equipment of the Railway. New 
station and subway construction, power plant rehabilitation, 
new power substations, up-to-date garages, and many other 
improvements have been made. The Railway received the 
Brady safety award for the third time. And we must not for- 
get the execution of the new 28-year lease of the property by 
the Commonwealth, removing the uncertainty of the past few 
years. 


(Our trustees’ report for 1931 


should convince any one of the essentiality of the Boston 
Elevated to this community, if such convincing is necessary. 
With the record of 1931 as an inspiration we may look forward 
confidently to the current year’s operation. It will, of course, 
be a hard year, but the teamwork which adversity develops 
will aid us in solving our problems as they arrive. 
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1931 A YEAR OF “EL” PROGRESS 


Summary Shows Remarkable List of Items of Improvement Tending Toward Bet- 
ter and More Economical Operation 


HE Boston Elevated system is so vast 

that it is difficult to realize, without 
special effort, its progress as a whole. 
Such effort applied to 1931 will disclose 
an unusual advance in every direction. 


LEASE RENEWED FOR TWENTY-EIGHT 
YEARS 


Outstanding was the renewal of the 
lease of the property by the Common- 
wealth, under a modification of the Pub- 
lic Control Act of 1918. On May 18, 
Governor Ely signed a bill which extends 
the lease until 1959, the management 
by a board of five public trustees con- 
tinuing as before. Coincidently the divi- 
dend on the common stock was reduced 
from 6 per cent to 5 per cent and provi- 
sion was made for the retirement of all 
preferred stocks. Of these there were 
three: first preferred (8 per cent); sec- 
ond preferred (7 per cent), and pre- 
ferred (7 per cent). At the same time 
the balance owed to the cities and towns 
involved in the 1919 loan assessment was 
repaid from a special trust fund created 
many years ago to retire the second 
preferred stock. The bill was approved 
by the stockholders on June 30. 


SUBWAY AND STATION IMPROVEMENTS 


Steady progress was made during 1931 
on the construction at Governor square 
and out Beacon to St. Mary’s street. The 
Boston Transit Department, which has 


the work in charge, employs 1,000 men 
on the job, and has used 1,200. The 
program called for completion within 
three years from its inauguration on 
July 21, 1980, and is actually over six 
months ahead of schedule. The work 
should be completed, therefore, about the 
end of 1932. 


Construction difficulties were en- 
countered due in part to the nature of 
the soil. A great drainage conduit, 
carrying part of the flow of Muddy 
River, as well as local surface drainage, 
had to be carried under Governor square 
by means of a deep, inverted siphon. 
Construction of the Beacon street subway 
extension under the Boston and Albany 
tracks has also proved to be complicated. 
But one of the most difficult problems 
has been to do the work while interfering 
as little as possible with surface rail- 
way and automobile traffic. 


The new station at Charles and Cam- 
bridge streets, on the Cambridge-Dor- 
chester rapid-transit line, is practically 
complete. It is being constructed under 
the direction of the Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities. An architecturally attrac- 
tive entrance-and-exit. building is located 
on an “island” in a traffic circle built 
by the City of Boston. A stone balus- 
trade bounds the “island,’”’ which will be 
suitably landscaped. The elevated pas- 
senger platforms extend from the build- 





GOVERNOR SQUARE CONSTRUCTION IS ACTIVE 





ing toward Cambridge, a distance of 
more than 3800 feet, protected on each 
side away from the tracks by copper- 


sheathed walls or windbreaks. The plat- 
forms are covered by roofs, supported 
without interfering posts or columns 


from the side walls. 

At Adams square, the headhouse which 
formerly covered the subway entrances 
and exits has been removed and con- 
struction similar to that at Scollay 
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square replaces it. This change was 
made by the Transit Commission, which 
also installed a station at Butler street, 
on the Ashmont-Mattanan high-speed 
trolley line. There is a concrete plat- 
form 150 feet by 10 feet in size, over 
100 feet of which is a sheltering canopy. 
In addition the City of Boston Bridge 
Department built a bridge across the 
Elevated and New Haven tracks to 
connect the dead ends of Butler street. 
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Another notable station improvement 
of 1931 was the installation of a new- 
type escalator at Forest Hills, one of 
two which will involve an expenditure 
of $100,000. The new escalator will 
transport 4,000 passengers per hour. 


Bus SERVICES FACILITATED 


Early in the year a bus garage of most 
modern type was opened on the Bartlett 
street shop property. It is known as the 
Bartlett street garage, distinguishing it 
from the Roxbury garage which is im- 
mediately behind it on the same prop- 
erty. The new garage cost $165,700 and 
has a fifty-six bus capacity. The main 
floor area, of over a half-acre extent, is 
free from columns. A dropped-floor area 
provides space for seven buses to be re- 
paired at once, which is two more than 
can be accommodated in earlier garages. 
The garage is fireproof, excellently 
ventilated and warmed, and readily ac- 
cessible for buses through electrically 
closed doorways. A side building con- 
tains offices, oil room, stockroom, lobby, 
etc. Similar in construction is the still 
later addition to the Fellsway bus 
garage, about 10,000 square feet in area. 
This increased the ‘parage capacity by 
twenty-one buses, including five in the 
repair runways. The Fellsway garage 
now has a capacity of seventy-eight 
buses inside the building, besides two on 
a dropped-floor area outside. 

During 1931 the lower level at the 
Sullivan square terminal was remodeled 
to improve it as a bus terminal. This 
was originally designed for trolley cars, 
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but is now mainly used by buses. To 
provide space for the bus loops the 
waiting room was cut down. Two loops 
were then laid out and the paving was 
suitably rehabilitated. The entrance and 
exit facilities, stairways and other de- 
tails were all improved in accordance 
with a comprehensive plan. 

Another bus terminal improvement 
was at the Everett terminal, where a 
waiting room and shelter were installed 
to serve in conjunction with a busway 
built by the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway for use by its buses. 
This terminal facilitates passenger in- 
terchange between the Elevated and the 
buses for Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill 
and adjacent points. 

During the year the Railway has con- 
tinued to increase its equipment of buses 
of the latest types. 


POWER DEVELOPMENT 


On Jan. 21, 1981, the trustees author- 
ized extensive remodeling of the Lincoln 
power station, almost exactly thirty 
years old. This station when built was a 
direct-current plant, as direct current 
was in 1901 the power supply for the 
ears. Later a 25,000-kilowatt alter- 
nating-current turbo-generator was in- 
stalled. This is being reconditioned in 
connection with the remodeling. The old 
direct-current generators and reciprocat- 
ing engines have been removed. 

There is now being installed a 35,000- 
kilowatt unit, with necessary boilers and 
auxiliary equipment. 

The new boilers and turbines will oper- 





A RECENT VIEW OF THE 


CHARLES STATION 
RAPID-TRANSIT ROUTE 


ON THE CAMBRIDGE-DORCHESTER 
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erate at 450 pounds per square inch pres- 
sure and 3-phase current at 18,200 volts 
will be generated. Pulverized coal will 
be used as fuel, as in the South Boston 
power station. 

To provide for the direct-current sup- 
ply which formerly came from Lincoln 
station a new automatic substation has 
been built near the North Station of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad. The building 
was erected by the Transit Commission. 
It fronts on Haverhill street and extends 
back under the elevated structure. The 
peculiar site dictated in part the form 
of the building. The Railway has in- 
stalled rotary converter and _ control 
equipment, which will have a capacity of 
6,000 kilowatts. 

A more novel substation installation 
made during the year was the mercury- 
vapor rectifier substation known as New- 
bury substation. This is adjacent to 
Massachusetts station on the Boylston 
street subway. It contains two rectifiers 
of 3,000 kilowatts capacity each. These 
operate without mechanical motion, ex- 
cept that of small motor-driven auxilia- 
ries. The rectifiers are the largest at 
present in New England. (An illustrated 
description of the underlying principles 
of arc rectification will be found in the 
issue of ‘‘Co-operation” for March, 1931, 
page 46.) 


OTHER NOTABLE EVENTS 


In 1931 the “El” received for the third 
time the Anthony N. Brady safety 
award. This was for the record of 
1980. Previous awards to the Railway 
were made for the safety records of 
1914 and 1928. Out of seven chances to 


win the award the Railway has received 
it three times, a high percentage. The 
excellent accident record of earlier years 
continues to be improved. 

The Railway’s records for derailment, 
delays in service, equipment failures, 
ee also showed marked improvement in 

Ye 

The educational program inaugurated 
late in the fall is having unusual 
support and is meeting vital needs of 
employees. During 1931 notable men 
addressed gatherings of employees, in- 
cluding J. H. Hanna, Guy A. Richard- 
son, W. E. Wood, Col. T. F. Sullivan, Dr. 
A. Warren Stearns, Dr. R. J. Graves, 
Dr. Tehyi Hsieh, Col. C. Wellington 
Furlong and Kenneth R. Backman. 

A well-directed, but inexpensive adver- 
tising campaign was continued during 
1981. Most of the advertisements have 
appeared in “Co-operation.” The ad- 
vertisements were designed to increase 
summer and holiday riding and to dis- 
courage the use of the automobile in 
congested areas. Attention was directed 
to points of interest reached by the “El,” 
and a handsome booklet, “Trolley Trips,” 
was widely distributed. In every pos- 
sible way the speed of our rapid transit 
was featured. 

Mention should also be made of the 
consolidation of surface-line divisions to 
form Div. 1 and Div. 3, with suitable new 
headquarters, Another significant occur- 
rence was the voluntary action of almost 
all “El”? employees in donating 1 per cent 
of their wages or salaries for eight 
weeks to a fund for the relief of em- 
ployees temporarily laid off due _ to 
diminished riding. 





CONSTRUCTION VIEW ON ELEVATED STRUCTURE AT CHARLES STATION 
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CAR ACCIDENT RATES HOLD THEIR OWN 


This chart shows the bus and ear accidents, excluding miscellaneous accidents, per 10,000 
miles, plotted in each case from the zero line. Car accidents now run as a rule under the value 
of 1.5 per 10,000 car-miles, and last March the number was 1.322. Bus accidents ran slightly 
higher on the average in 1931 as compared with 1930, but the record is highly creditable, being 
as low as 1.73 in July. 
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PASSENGERS CARRIED PER ACCIDENT ON INCREASE 


The record of revenue passengers carried per accident is based on the total number of 
accidents of all kinds, as shown in the chart below. Many of these accidents are trifling, not 
involving personal injury. A rather steady increase, with seasonal fluctuations, is noted up to 
1930, and since then the number varies around 20,000. 
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CAR AND TOTAL ACCIDENTS SHOW MARKED DECREASE 


In this chart the car accidents are shown by the heavy line, and the shaded areas, indi- 
eating the bus accidents, are added above this. Thus, the top line is the total for each month 
shown. This is different from the chart shown at the top of the page, where both car and 
bus accident rates are measured from the zero line The base line here is 1,000 accidents, the 
remainder of the chart being omitted to save space. 


Accident Data 1926 to 1931 
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LOCAL EY CNUG. wren eee 


Railway Operating Expenses: 


Way and Str’ct’res (Maint.)... 
Removal of Snow and Ice...... 
Equipment (Maintenance) .. 
Power (Operating) .............. 
Power (Maintenance) ........... 
Transportation (Operating) 
Traffic (Operating) 


eeoereescescsee 


General and Miscellaneous........ 
Depreciation 


SPORT H ESOT HOTS SESE EEE EE OEE SEED 


General and Miscellaneous........ 
Operating Ekim cree teeesscns 
Maintenance, asses ine ne 
Depreciationic. cree we 
Removal of Snow and Icee........ 


Operatine ratio™=esan. ere 


1912 


$16,400,085 


1,849,877 
66,461 
1,306,922 
1,136,979 
180,891 
5,448,644 
22,558 


1,900,352 


Pe ereesesececsece 


Per cent 


of revenue 


11.59 
40.29 
20.35 


1922 











TP Otal Revenue tcc csi $32,693,176 


Railway Operating Expenses: 


Way and Str’ct’res (Maint.)... 2,611,362 
Removal of Snow and Ice...... 103,291 
Equipment (Maintenance) .. 2,551,681 
Power (Operating) ............. 2,302,763 
Power (Maintenance) ........... 357,956 
Transportation (Operating) 10,040,832 
Traffics (Operating) ) -itn6.0: 3,083 
General and Miscellaneous...... 2,118,541 
Depreciation cA, nce 2,004,000 
Total-tc ate oe ate $22,088,459 
Per cent 
of revenue 
General and Miscellaneous........ 6.46 
Operating erred, aeteneeccssets-cucees 37.76 
Maintenances. ae 16.88 
Denrecis tion scat teenies 6.13 
Removal of Snow and Ice........ 782 
Operating: vatio:cc.5.cescsnccs-uee ce 67.55 








19138 
$17,510,545 


1,540,548 
9,974 
1,184,073 
1,117,762 
130,619 
4,952,320 
13,301 


1,716,718 


$10,665,315 


Per cent 
of revenue 


9.80 
34.74 
16.31 


1923 
$34,096,813 


2,955,690 
312,987 
2,665,532 
2,342,042 
351,889 
10,905,933 
3,364 


2,588,816 
2,004,000 


$24,130,253 


Per cent 
of revenue 


7.59 
38.86 
17.52 

5.88 

92 


a 


UAC 


REVENUE 4 
YEARS ENDE 


1914 
$17,910,176 


1,531,835 
94,540 
1,225,511 
1,211,790 
150,125 
5,659,147 
8,910 


1,700,976 


$11,582,834 





Per cent 
of revenue 


9.50 
38.41 
16.22 


@ececcce 


1924 
$34,175,320 


2,836,772 
112,752 
3,033,022 
1,991,328 
328,756 
11,825,235 
7,866 


2,590,403 
2,496,000 


$25,222,134 


Per cent 
of revenue 


7.58 
40.45 
18.13 

7.31 

32 


‘Tei0 


1912 


1915 
$18,171,6 
1,390,3 
54,1 
1,105,7 
1,109, 
105,8 
5,699,6 
’ 
1,815,$ 
142,9 


$11,433,7 


Per ce 
of reven 


9.99 
37.52 
14.32 

79 
30 


er 


62.92 


1922) 


1925 
$34,547, 


2,865, 

102, 
2,752 

1,720, 

266," 

11,567; 
3 


2,631, 
2,496, 


$24,405,' 


Per cent 
of revenue 


7.62 
38.47 
17.04 

7.22 

29 


——___—_— 


70.64 












































No. 1 CO-OPERATION 
EXPENSES 
ECEMBER 31 
921 
1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
$19,376,357 $19,818,407 $21,062,693 $29,498,583 $34,031,636 $33,277,026 
1,433,870 1,611,097 2,235,018 3,721,965 2,593,726 2,683,384 
167,418 87,078 77,914 18,550 615,549 63,460 
1,292,899 1,489,863 2,077,699 2,585,720 3,011,850 2,741,357 
1,116,077 1,415,782 2,238,737 2,385,597 3,135,296 2,183,737 
142,685 146,158 305,629 338,582 468,696 348,764 
6,253,508 6,522,360 7,772,434 10,530,882 11,524,823 10,752,383 
22,911 6,405 9,167 ,758 3,358 2,401 
1,904,754 1,948,381 2,094,829 2,110,285 2,411,824 2,063,571 
320,000 320,000 1,184,670 2,004,000 2,004,000 2,004,000 
$12,654,122 $18,547,124 $17,996,097 $23,700,339 $25,769,122 $22,843,057 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
of revenue of revenue of revenue of revenue of revenue of revenue 
9.83 9.83 9.95 7.15 7.09 6.20 
38.15 40.09 47.57 48.80 43.09 38.88 
14.81 16.38 21.93 22.53 17.85 17.35 
1.65 1.61 5.62 6.79 5.89 6.02 
86 44 37 07 1.81 19 
65.30 68.35 85.44 80.34 75.73 68.64 
31 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
$35,481,313 $35,193,410 $34,843,148 — $34,096,623 $32,510,721 $29,855,107 
2,764,921 2,610,830 2,663,665 2,336,088 2,351,922 2,330,941 
484,165 154,856 57,279 76,930 55,377 61,942 
8,054,504 2,868,226 2,963,457 2,819,257 2,769,131 2,650,037 
1,826,409 1,755,115 1,783,480 1,776,760 1,580,540 1,388,403 
816,166 335,862 297,725 250,694 350,633 293,398 
11,924,518 11,436,060 11,167,506 10,892,280 10,735,975 10,143,076 
6,1 31,862 33,309 22,253 58,007 22744 
2,857,724 3,115,301 3,262,626 2,972,430 2,787,048 2,731,238 
2,841,722 2,824,220 2,671,142 2,878,055 —_—-2,839,342 2,628,969 
$26,076,268 $25,132,332 $24,900,189 $24,024,747 $23,527,975 $22,250,748 
an cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
revenue of revenue of revenue of revenue of revenue of revenue 
a 8.85 9.36 8.72 8.57 9.15 
: 77 37.57 37.27 37.22 38.06 38.70 
7 16.52 17.00 15.85 16.83 17.67 
at 8.03 7.67 8.44 8.74 8.80 
mld 44 16 ‘93 17 31 
73.49 71.41 71.46 70.46 72.37 74.53 


————— 
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SEMI-ANNUAL AWARD OF LONG-SERVICE EMBLEMS 
One Hundred Seven New Awards of 25-Year Pins Made to Employees, and 
Transfers Made From One 5-Year Group to Another 


ACCORDING to the semi-annual practice of awarding long-service emblems to 
employees completing twenty-five years of service and exchanging emblems 
for those passing from one 5-year group to another, on Jan. 1 awards were made 


covering the period July 1 to Dec. 31. 


The following table shows the status of 


the 1,869 emblems which have been awarded, sub-divided into groups: 
Pensioned or 





Active 

DU-VeGRTe eel OND we tackles see's 25 
$5-=-VCRPESTOUD cei ee nee ethtee ere 52 
40-Veareeoroup es etenied. oe ve 140 
Bo-yealm STOUD ) «.. veieee eae ae os 284 
BO=VeaL ser OUD mek aca e sae eo. 528 
2D=VCA PaOTOUpD se otek ee orton 664 
TOCAIS® rec, tees cis Se Se 1,693 


CLAIM DEPARTMENT 


Frank W. Casey, Chief Inves- 
tigator. 

Miss M. E. McMenimen, Ste- 
nographer. 

Miss H. M. O’Connell, Ste- 
nographer. 


GENERAL COUNSEL’S 
OFFICE 


Miss Marguerite F. 
oghue, Stenographer. 


Don- 


GENERAL MANAGER’S 
OFFICE 


Miss M. G. Kelleher, Stenog- 
rapher. 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT 


Joeph A. Cannon, Watchman 

Alfred C. Coughlin, Plumber. 

Joseph P. Linehan, Sub-fore- 
man. 

Joseph Rosen, Timekeeper. 

John Sullivan. Stockman. 


POWER DEPARTMENT 


Bion C. Butler, Asst. electri- 
cal engineer. 
Bue cle DeNellis, Waterten- 

er. 
John HH. Drake, Oiler. 
Thomas Erwin, Watertender. 
James May, Fireman. 
Joseph H. Yarnall, Engineer. 


ROLLING STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


J.J. Callahan, Blacksmith. 

W. J. Conley, Foreman. 

Miss M. A. Glennon, Coil in- 
sulator. 

E. P. Locke, Engineer car con- 
struction. 

J. Long, Repairman. 

P. Madden, Machinist. 

C. G. Mosher, Foreman. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Miss Margaret M. Mockler, 
Station receiver. 
Thomas McGinn, Collector. 


25-Year Emblems Awarded 





LONG-SERVICE EMBLEM 


The other emblems are like 
the above except that the 
grounds are of different col- 
ors and there are different 
numbers of stars. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Division 1 

Hrnest M. Atwood, Operator. 
Thomas B. Biggar, Operator. 
Henry T.. Biggins, Operator. 
Thomas P. Casey, Motorman. 
Patrick J. Cawley, Operator. 
Charles H. Clark, Operator. 
Peter Colohan, Motorman. 
William Coulter, Operator. 
William Donnelly, Operator. 
Joseph J. Dorgan, Motorman. 
George J. Forristall, Opera- 
tor. 
George A. Gilman, Operator. 
Henry A. Goodman, Motor- 
man. 
Albert E. Heal, Starter. 
John E. Hellender, Station 
master. 


Andrew _C. Johnson, Operator. | 


James Landers, Operator. 

Thomas J. Lyons, Operator. 

Frank M. McLean, Conductor. 

Anthony B. McMillan, Con- 
ductor. - 

Lawrence Moran, Operator. 

Patrick J. Murphy, Operator. 

Ralph S. Perry, Operator. 

Horace <A. Prescott, Motor- 
man 

Alexander F. Reardon, Op- 
erator. 


Deceased 
») 


~ 


John J. Regan, Motorman. 

William L. Rodenhiser, Mo- 
torman. 

Andrew J. Sexton, Motorman. 

Renforth Thompson, Motor- 


man. 
Everhard L. Willson, Opera- 
tor. 
Division 3 
Clifton D. Albee, Operator. 
Eli Arnold, Operator. 
Eugene J. Blanchard, Opera- 
tor. 
Leopold Brillion, Operator. 
Peter Conlon, Motorman. 
Joseph Dacey, Operator. 
Benedict Dailey, Operator. 
Timothy Deasy, Operator. 
Robert M.. Geweniger, Opera- 
LOL, 
William H. Green, Operator. 
Daniel G. Gullam, Operator. 
Daniel J. Herrick, Operator. 
Daniel Kelly, Operator. 
William Kelly, Motorman. 
Joseph LaRochelle, Operator. 
John Linehan, Operator. 
Samuel Lipinsky, Operator. 
Edward J. Long, Operator. 
Peter J. McHugh, Conductor. 
David J. Murphy, Operator. 
David Nannis, Operator. 
Edward Powers, Operator. 
Patrick Quinlivan, Operator. 
Patrick J. Shaughnessy, Op- 
erator. 
Thomas P. Sullivan, Opera- 


or. 

Edward Wellington, Opera- 
tor: 

Frederick Wescott, Operator. 

Herbert -E. Wheeler, Opera- 
tor. 


Rapid-Transit Lines 


Timothy J. Ahern, Guard. 

ee Rose EH. Brady, Collec- 
or. 

John Cullen, Inspector. 

Edmund Daly, Inspector. 

Fred A. Denton, Gateman. 

Michael Egan, Inspector. 

Mrs. Mary B. Ferguson, Col- 
lector. 

James J. Hannon, Motorman. 

James Harney, Motorman. 


Malcolm P. Hinds, Motor- 
man. 

Solomon Holzman, Train 
starter. 

John T. Kineavy, Motorman. 
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Raymond H. Lane, Motorman. 

Algot W. Larsson, Motorman. 

Philip L. Little, Starter. 

Alexander J. Matheson, Mo- 
torman. 

Philip McLaughlin, Inspec- 
tor. 


CLAIM DEPARTMENT 


William E. Keefe, Investiga- 
tor. 
Francis A. Rooney, Adjuster. 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT 


J. L. Baker, Wireman. 
M. J. Connors, Drawbridge 
operator. 

Cunningham, Machinist. 
M. McHugh, Station repair- 
man. 
J. Moreau, Watchman. 
H. Orpen, Plumber. 
2, A. Peterson, Foreman. 
A 


i. 


. Rainey, Attendant. 
. Smith, Roofer. 


POWER DEPARTMENT 
Patrick Norton, Lineman. 


ROLLING STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 

Cc. F. Barnes, Repairman. 

R. J. Cashman, Foreman. 

W. W. Chapman, Foreman. 

Ue B. Keith, Armature winder. 
vind We 


Murphy, Repairman. 


CLAIM DEPARTMENT 


Thomas J. Morrissey, Court 
assistant. 

James W. Rourke, Court as- 
sistant. 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 

P. Feeney, Foreman. 

G. E. Woodward, Foreman. 
POWER DEPARTMENT 

D. J. McInnis, Inspector. 
ROLLING STOCK AND 


SHOPS DEPARTMENT 
G. A. Burton, Foreman. 


Jeremiah J. Donahue, Re- 
pairman., 

Patrick M. Galvin, Storeroom 
clerk. 

John L. Herrett, Sub-fore- 
man. 


Thomas S. MacLean Assist- 
ant foreman. 

John J. Shea, Painter. 

John Silvey, Blacksmith. 


MAINTENANCE )NEPART- 
MENT 


P. Clare, Machine specialist 

W. D. Murphy, Foreman. 

M. Sullivan, Tool-wagon man. 
POWER DEPARTMENT 

James Donohue, General fore- 


man. 
Thomas Kelley, Oiler. 
George Langille, Line fore- 


man. 

Dennis McCarthy, Head line- 
man. 

Samuel Veal, Line foreman. 

Albert C. Wilson, Substation 
foreman. 


Lawrence J. Motor- 
man. 

Martin Olson, Motorman. 

Joseph V. Owen, Guard. 

Juna Pope, Motorman. 

Raymond R. Sanderson, Mo- 


Mullaly, 


Have Entered 30-Year Class 


J. J. Murray, Repairman. 

BY Rosemond, Machine 
specialist. 
P. A. Ruck, Foreman. 
P. Sullivan, Repairman. 
W. H. Wachter, Painter. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

Newman C. Fielding, Ticket 
agent. 

E. BE. Smith, Station receiver. 

A. E. Stone, Station receiver. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Division 1 

James Dunn, Motorman. 

M. J. Lang, Operator. 

A. A. Madden, Conductor. ~ 

Kenneth C. Miller, Starter. 

William J. Morrissey, Motor- 
Man. 

Wm. H. McCarthy, Operator. 

John L. Regan, Motorman. 

J. A. Schwendeman, Inspec- 
tor. 

M. J. Welsh, Operator. 


—_—. 


Have Entered 35-Year Class 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Division 1 

A. R. Atkinson, Conductor. 

Henry T. Bown, Starter. 

A. S. Brigham, Conductor. 

William FEF. Casey, Conductor. 

W. P. Delaney, Operator. 

Henry Dunn, Motorman. 

Hugh H. Healey, Motorman. 

G. W. Hickey, Operator. 

et hie T. Kennedy, Conduc- 
or. 

Thomas McCarthy, Motorman, 

John J. Morris, Motorman. 

John Myers, Operator-con- 
ductor. 

E. A. McClenathan, Motor- 
man. 

Charles F. McCoy, Conductor. 

Ira A. McLeod, Conductor. 

Ronald D. McLeod, Motor- 
man. 

Denis Regan, Operator. 

Daniel P. Shane, Motorman. 

Samuel M. Smith. Motorman. 





Have Entered 40-Year Class 


ROLLING STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 
Elias Brewster, Superintend- 
ent Everett Shops. 
M. Hooley, Service-car 


man. 

D. W. Kane, Electrical spe- 
cialist. 

David J. Keefe, Machinist. 

Daniel MacDonald, Power 
house general man. 

D. J. Miller, Carpenter. 

James B. McPhee, Repair- 
man. 


J. F. O’Hare, Sub-foreman. 


LI 
torman. 

John J. Shea, Motorman. 
Miss Bridget Winn, Collector. 
Safety Division 
Daniel Maguire, Safety in- 

spector. 
Division 3 
M. J. Canniffe, Starter. 


William A. Carberry, 
tor. 
Timothy Cronin, Operator. 
Michael F. Fahey, Operator. 
William F. Glynn, Motorman, 
B. L. Jose, Operator. 
John A. Kelly, Operator. 
Patrick Keohane, Operator. 
Christopher Nolan, Operator. 
James W. O’Brien, Operator. 
Wm. B. Villemaire. Starter. 


Onera- 


Rapid-Transit Lines 
H. S. Blandford, Guard. 
Pierce B. Clark, Motorman. 
Godfrey Duffell, Guard. 
Herbert J. Foster, Motorman. 
Samuel S. Francis, Motor- 

man. 

Anthony George, Motorman. 
Harry W. Hayes, Guard. 
A. HE. Horton, Motorman. 
Louis L. Hunt, Towerman. 
Henry M. King, Motorman. 
William P. Murphy, Guard. 
James Reid, Guard. 
Patrick L. Strapp, Motorman. 
John N. Zimmer, Motorman. 


Division 3 
S. Cc. Adams, Operator. 
Robert Burr, Motorman, 
Thomas P. Davis, Crossing 
tender. 
RE. A. Dolliff, Operator. 
Denis Halloran, Motorman. 
John TY Hunt, Starter, 
Michael Mahoney, Operator. 
Bernard Llallon, Operator. 
Louis A. Martin, Operator. 
Michael Mulvey, Operator. 
Patrick Murphy, Janitor. 
Daniel McAuliffe, Operator. 
George H. Othote, Operator. 
Edward F. Roche, Motorman- 
operator. 


Rapid-Transit Lines 


Robert L. Black, Motorman. 
Miss E. F. Dorr, Collector. 
Thomas J. Lynch, Inspector. 
Frank McAllister, Starter. 
Dennis Shea, Inspector. 
Patrick J. Welsh, Starter. 


BE. G. Priebe, Power house 
general man. 
Samuel Whitehead, Power 


house general man. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Division 1 
E. Canning, Conductor. 
David Dye, Motorman-opera- 


tor. 
A. E. Fletcher, Inspector. 


B. L. Monroe, Conductor. 
Thomas Mulcahy, Motorman- 
operator. 
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Division 3 


J. Reardon, Operator. erator. 


(Qe Aaa MMi dey 


Motorman-op- Rapid-Transit Lines 


A. L. Schueler, Motorman. 


Have Entered 45-Year Class 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 

MENT K Pp. 
A. L. Plimpton, Consulting 
engineer. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Leland, Collector. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 


Division 1 
T. J. Prindeville, Starter. 


Have Entered 50-Year Class 


POWER DEPARTMENT 
Richard J. Moore, Watchman. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT Ww 


Division 1 
Patrick Roach, Inspector. 


Division 3 
. A. White, Onerator. 
Rapid-Transit Lines 
George E. Costello, Inspector. 








“EL” NEWS NOTES 


Items of Interest Regarding Recent Incidents With Which All Employees 
Should Be Familiar 


PENSION LIST SHORTER 


qb January report of the pension 
committee shows that no new names 
were added to the list in December. On 
the other hand one pensioner returned 
to work and four were reported as hav- 
ing died. The total number last reported 
was 516, the number now being 511. 

Returned to work: 

Frank Tamlyn, motorman. 
Reported Since last statement as hav- 
ing died: 

Arthur HE. Root, starter. 

James Crane, conductor. 

Timothy Crean, painter. 

Bernard J. McCabe, clerk. 


TRANSFER MISUSERS CENSURED 


4 Bate misuse of transfers on the part 
of minors and of unemployed adults 
was severely criticized on Jan. 23 by 
Judge Robert Wolcott in the Juvenile 
Court at East Cambridge and by Judge 
Louis L. Green in the District Court in 
the same city. 

Judge Wolcott had before him two 
boys, 16 years of age, one a resident of 
Somerville and the other of Watertown. 


the Medal for Safely / 





He warned these boys that the Elevated 
cannot afford to run its cars if boys 
evade fare by the misuse of transfers. 
The judge said, “Everybody will have to 
pay a higher fare if this sort of thing 
continues.” One of the boys pleaded 
guilty and the other pleaded not guilty 
and was found guilty. Both cases were 
placed on file. 

Before Judge Green, five unemployed 
men, ranging in. age from 17 to 54, 
pleaded guilty to misuse of transfers. 
Judge Green lectured them severely and 
warned them that if they repeated this 
offense and came before him, he would 
fine them all twenty dollars. All five 
cases were placed on file. 


MR. DANA URGES USE OF RAPID TRANSIT 


N Dee. 12, 1931, Mr. Dana replied to 
a letter of complaint in the Boston 
Transcript regarding the time consumed 
on a trip from Dorchester to Copley 
square, as follows: 
“In a letter captioned ‘Rapid Transit’ 
appearing in the Transcript on Dec. 11, 
the writer states that 50 minutes were 


e ELwins 
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ANOTHER RECENT CAR CARD 


consumed by him in riding from Uphams 
corner, Dorchester, to Copley square. 


“This rider failed to avail himself of 
any part of the rapid-transit lines. He 
rode on the surface for the entire length 
of the ride, even from Dudley station 
to Northampton station, despite the fact 
that he was on the upper or train level 
at Dudley station when he alighted from 
the street car. By reason of the greater 
speed via elevated than via street car, 
and especially of the greater frequency 
of service, the rider stood to save as 
much as eight minutes on this short 
stretch alone. 


“Of course. the best way to go from 
Uphams corner to Copley square is via 
street car to Andrew station, the Dor- 
chester rapid-transit train to Park Un- 
der, and the subway car to Copley 
square. Allowing as waiting time the 
extreme intervals between cars or trains 
at transfer points, under normal condi- 
tions the rider could make this trip in 
one-half hour. If the rider were to wait 
only the average time for his car or 
train at the transfer points, the ride 
would take 25 minutes. That is, in this 
particular case, the rider would probably 
have made his trip in one-half the time 
and with fewer transfers by using in 
part the rapid-transit lines. 


“The letter in the Transcrint gives us 
an opportunity, of which we always 
avail ourselves, to urge riders to make 
use of the rapid-transit lines for as 
much of the ride as possible, although 
the surface route may appear the more 
direct way. It is time that counts, not 
distance. Moreover, travel on the rapid- 
transit lines is not subject to the traffic 
delays on the surface which sometimes 
so interfere with the street car service 
as to make the waits at transfer points 
considerably longer than the scheduled 
intervals between cars. There is a fur- 
ther advantage in using the rapid transit 
lines in that the trains operate on a 
greater frequency because of the greater 
number of persons using this service.” 


BOWLING SCORES 


~\s of Jan. 23, the following reports 
show the standing of teams and 
bowlers in the leagues mentioned: 


BOSTON ELEVATED 

\Wiay 1 De Wise Lire 
Maint. Dept... 45 23 Central Power 32 36 
Rap Tr. Lines 44 24 Dives Dhree ss. 295ea0 
Repairman ... 42 26 Supervisors .. 24 44 
Busi SeCLVICe Hy ROOM OD me DLV ODE se sei 23 45 
Jebel ihaked (eo fprimlakdee Med KGN Ce aA enc ee Bann. 140 
Highs threes Strings RItChic. cece: eres 354 
High team single, Repairmen........... DdT 
High team three strings, Repairmen.... 154 


Individual averages—Ritchie 104, J. McCrys- 
tal 99, McGovern 99, Toomey 99, Reardon, 99, 
D. O’Connor 98, Thomas 97, J. O’Connor 96, 
O’Brien 96, Law 95, Wright 94, C. Reilly 94, 
Tower 94, Doherty 93, Marshall 93, Callahan 
53, Murphy 93, Ball 98, Swain 92, A. Reilly 
92, Fitch 92, Lord 91, Cannon 91, Burgess 91, 
Preble 90, Olive 90, Owens 90, Carney 90. 





B. E. RY. T. LINES 


W. L. Wie Las 
Perron acre: 44 28 LDnoOnl a Sar eer li OO 
Bir lena tes 42 30 TIGGt Severin cits 30 42 
Hilyn niece cetecire 40 32 SPracue sae. 29 43 
McCrystal .... 38 34 IPRS CMR tee cate 28 44 
Jehieaiy wkea Vy Clipmbale dsbnd bes Ans ok acwmmonr 126 
High single three strings, Foley......... 325 
Hisheteantecsin oles WL y ile cae eee. 510 
Hiei Led IMecoreeath Lyte. wets. ee eile re 1460 


Individual average—Foley 96, J. O’Connor 
96, D. O’Connor 96, J. McCrystal 96, D. Shea 


95, Ledward 95, Thomas 95, Ruck 95, Page 
93, Richards 93, Power 92, Smyth 92, Nolan 
91, Grant 91, Flynn 91, EB. Flood 90, Me- 
Sweeney 90, McLaughlin 90, O’Neil 90, Coe 


90, Hobbs 89, T. Fitzpatrick 89, Francis 89, 
W. McCrystal 88, Halpin 88, W. Fitzpatrick 
88, Sprague 87, Harvey 86, G. Flood 86, Her- 





sey 85, Lee 85, McQuinn 84, Toomey 82, Per- 
ron 82, Butler 82, Lane 80. 
SOMERVILLE MUNICIPAL 

WwW. L. Ww. L. 
Amer. Legion. 44 12 Golden Glow.. 19 37 
E. F. Kemp... 43 13 Progressives . 14 42 
3oston Elev... 42 14 TOL ORS. Lae ae 
Price Furn.... 40 16 Ch Salles. (Suna 
High single string, Reardon, Combie.... 140 
HIST TATeSSAtrine es Mi Wale oo wie on desi oaes 368 
Wich team single: Kemps. ..1. vere orks cae 503 
Hich team -three Strires 9 Priceus. an~sb ee > 1574 


Individual averages—Mullaly 101, Reardon 
101, Button 100, Marshall 97, Dempsey 96, 
Perry 96, Combie 96, Woods 95,-G. Shea 95, 
Price 95. 
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THRE COVER PICTURE 


HE photograph of Scollay Square, 

which is reproduced on the first page 
of this issue, was taken for the Boston 
Transit Commission and appeared in its 
report dated Aug. 15, 1897. At that 
time the construction of the Tremont 
street subway under the square was 
making rapid progress. Some subway 
construction is seen in the lower, right 
corner. The ricture is evidence that the 
improvement was needed. Surface tran- 
sit conditions of the period were aptly 
described in a report of the Rapid 
Transit Commission to the Legislature 
in 1892. A few extracts follow: 


“. .. Statistics of street-railroad 
travel show that in the year 1871 
the street railways within the ten- 
mile limit carried thirt---four mil- 
lions. In 1881 the number rose to 
sixty-eight millions, and in 1891 they 
reached the grand total of one 
hundred and thir+v-six millions. in 
other words the traffic doubles each 
decade.... The necessities of trans- 
portation have forced new uses unon 
the streets for which they were 
never designed, and to which they 
are not adapted at all. The oniet 
little town of 1800 little dreamed 
of the scene which a century would 
unfold. Her primitive lanes had 
been traced by the cows, and were 
worn by a few foot-passengers and 
an occasional cart. ... From Boyl- 
ston street to Scollay square, by some 
means or other, we must make more 
room or submit to be squeezed 
tighter and tighter as the years go 
on, until stagnation intervenes, or 
the strife is abandoned in despair, 
and trade betakes itself to more ac- 
cessible quarters.” 


The cover picture shows the square as 
it appeared from a point about where 
the station is located, with Brattle street 
at the right, and with the beginnings of 
Howard, Cambridge, Sudbury and Han- 
over streets in the _ distance. The 
camera is pointed almost in the direction 
of the present North Station, a half-mile 
away. 


DISCUSSION ON FRAUDS 


KESne re R. BACKMAN, general 
manager of the Boston Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, was the speaker in the 
Forum series of meetings on Dec. 21. His 
topic was “Fraudulent Schemers Are 
After Your Money.”’ He said that the 
idea behind the Better Business Bureaus 
of the country originated in Boston in 
1910 at a meeting of advertising men 
from all over the United States. The 
purpose was to foster honesty in adver- 
tising. The Boston Bureau was organ- 
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ized in 1922, and now has 658 members, 
mostly companies, and an annual budget 
of $64,000. It comprises: a merchandis- 
ing department which checks advertising 
and handles complaints in regard to mis- 
leading advertising; a financial depart- 
ment which operates the “Before You 
Invest—Investigate” plan for furnishing 
information as to investments and brok- 
ers; and an extension department with 
an educational function. There are fifty 
Bureaus in the United States and a 
National Better Business Bureau, but 
the local Bureaus are independent. 

Mr. Backman said that 95 per cent 
or more of American business is done 
on an honest basis. It is the remaining 
small percentage that requires attention 
of Better Business Bureaus. Schemers 
capitalize on public confidence. When- 
ever a field is featured in the news it 
is apt to bring out fraudulent schemes, 
such as “fake” gold mine promotions, 
Florida land booms, Boulder Dam 
schemes, fraudulent television promo- 
tions, etc. The speaker gave special 
attention to local activities that had cost 
Bostonians vast sums of money, includ- 
ing jewelry auctions, suit club selling 
schemes, automobile thieving plans, etc. 
Special attention was given to tipster 
sheets which have been used to defraud 
Americans of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

The Boston Better Business Bureau 
not only answers 20,000 inquiries a year 
as to investments, etc., conducts cam- 
paigns for exposures of fraud and in 
prosecuting promoters of fraudulent 
schemes, but it is also effective in keep- 
ing away from Boston many such ac- 
tivities that would otherwise come here. 
The local newspapers and radio stations 
will not accept fraudulent advertising, 
and the mails furnish practically the 
only means of “fake” selling. Mr. Back- 
man especially warned his hearers about 
telephone and telegraph selling of fraud- 
ulent stocks, ete. 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 


HAPPENINGS IN EARLIER YEARS IN JANU- 
UARY 


ONE YEAR AGO 


The new Bartlett street garage was 
opened. (On the 3rd.) 


Dr. R. J. Graves, chief surgeon, B. & M. 
R. R., addressed the Forum on The 
Health of Employees. (On the 7th.) 


An experimental installation of silencers 
on ten automatic turnstiles was 
completed. (On the 9th.) 


Trustees authorized installation of a new 
35,000 kilowatt turbo-generator for 
Lincoln power station. (On the 
SLRS.) 
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TWo YEARS AGO 

The new ramp at Sullivan Square termi- 
nal opened to the public. (On the 
11th.) 

Watertown power substation, with a 
rated capacity of 2,000 kilowatts, 
was put in commission. (On the 
12th.) 





SIx YEARS’ AGO 
Egleston surface station was made a 
prepayment area. (On the 38rd.) 


TWELVE YEARS AGO 

A tablet was dedicated at Jamaica Plain 
Station in memory of men from 
this station who died in the World 
War. (On the 25th.) 

Charlestown power substation, with a 
rated capacity of 2,000 kilowatts, 
was put in commission. (On the 
31st) 





THIRTEEN YEARS AGO 

James F. Jackson qualified for the 
board of trustees. (On the 2nd.) 
(He served as chairman from Jan. 6 
until his retirement Aug. 12, 1925.) 

A section of elevated structure was de- 
stroyed by the explosion of a mo- 
lasses tank of the Purity Distilling 
Company near North End Park. 
(On the 15th.) 

The resignation of Galen L. Stone as 
trustee was accepted. (On the 
17th.) 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 


Egleston square station was opened for 
traffic. (On the 20th.) 








SEVENTEEN YEARS AGO 
Wellington bridge was opened for 
through service after the fire. (On 
the 30th.) 





TWENTY YEARS AGO 

Roslindale substation, with a rated ca- 
pacity of 2,000 kilowatts, was put 
in commission. (On the 1st.) 

The first through train to Cambridge 
through the new tunnel ran from 
Park street to Harvard square, car- 
rying officials of the Railway and 
Transit Department commissioners. 
(On the 6th.) 





TWENTY-TWO YEARS AGO 
The first electric car crossed the Charles 
River Dam bridge. (On the 25th.) 
Arthur W. Senter was appointed super- 
intendent of Div. 6 (later Div. 4). 
(On the 25th.) 





THIRTY-SIX YEARS AGO 
Charlestown power station, with a rated 
capacity of 1,600 kilowatts, was put 
in commission. 


FORTY-THREE YEARS AGO 


The first electric car in Boston, operated 
by the conduit system, ran from 
Allston to Park square. (On the 
1st.) 





FORTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
A certificate of organization of the West 
End Street Railway was filed. (On 
the 22nd.) 





SEVENTY-SIX YEARS AGO 


The Cambridge Railway was leased to 
the Union Railway. (On the Ist.) 


JUDGE BURNS ADDRESSES 
SUPERVISORS 


UDGE JOHN J. BURNS, of the Su- 

perior Court, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, was the speaker at the 
meeting of the Boston Elevated Railway 
Supervisors’ Association held on Jan. 13. 
His topic was: “Some Impressions of a 
New Judge.” 

The first impression which Judge 
Burns mentioned was that of the dignity 
of court procedure. The details of rou- 
tine have been evolved so as to surround 
court proceedings with a dignity in har- 
mony with the importance of the court’s 
functions. While court proceedings are 
necessarily dignified. there is also a con- 
siderable amount of hunior that develops 
in various situations. Such situations 
can be appreciated without levity and 
they serve to lighten the court routine. 

Another impression mentioned by the 
speaker was the effect of the automobile 
on litigation. The automobile is the 
cause of numberless accidents, resulting 
in damage suits. Under present condi- 
tions such suits are apt to be long-drawn- 
out. “When they come before the jury, 
however, they are usually settled soon 
and on the whole fairly. Automobile ac- 
cidents are at present going through the 
stage through which industrial accidents 
went years ago. Industrial accidents are 
now taken care of under compensation 
laws which insure justice all around. In 
time the same situation will presumah'v 
applv to automobile accidents. The 
trouble in awarding damages for such 
accidents is the inconclusive nature of 
the evidence. Accidents occur so quickly 
that it is not possible for observers to 
obtain accurate impressions. In due 
course some way of placing responsibility 
must be worked out to render dependence 
upon vague impressions unnecessary. 

After the address by Judge Burns an 
entertainment program of music and 
dancing was given. 

The attendance was one of the largest 
at an Association meeting. 








Data of December Operation 


General Financial Data 


Cost of service exceeded LreVeNuel...........cseccceeeeees 
Operating revenue per car-hour (A.E.R.A. std.) 
Operating revenue per car-mile operated.......... 
Average fare per revenue PAaSSeNZEL.........eeeceee 
Ratio operating expense to operating revenue... 


Passengers Carried 


ReVeEnNue PASSENETS ....cccccsescccereeeeees re eaten s cakevatios 
Per cent 5c and 614C PASSENZELTES..........cccesesereeeees 
Revenue passengers per car-mile operated....... 


Operating Facts 


A beg eychgz into) ws | have Ree pyvitepaion bier < ukraine tee, eeoke um ert 

Car-miles operated: 
Rapid-transit lines 
Surface, two-man 
Surface, one-man 
Motor bus 


Total miles operated 


COOP SEES HEHEHE EHHOEE SEES SOE OEES EE EEEEED! 
POOH OHH EHS OEE HH OOH EE SESE ESE SOSESESES EEE SESE! 
POSS OEE HOE EHE SEES ESOS OHSS E ESO O OE EEO TOS! 


POCO THOSE HOSE EEE SEH EEE HEH ESE SEE EHE ESE SEE ESSE ESE SESE ESE EEES 


SOPHO SEH HOS HHE SOHO EE EEOHHO OES EH ESSE 


Accident Data 


Accidents per 10,000 car-miles 
Accidents per 10,000 bus-miles..............sccssceereees 
Revenue passengers carried per accident............ 
Average number of witnesses per accident 


POCO S ESOS TEESE ESET EEESESES 


eecceree 


Complaints and Defects 


Complaints in regard to Car SeTVICE..........c0:cceees 
Employees complained of by car riders............ 
Surface-car defects per 10,000 car-miles............ 
Rapid-transit car defects per 10,000 car-miles 
Bus defects per 10,000 bus-miles 


Coo errr soeesescoeeeseese 


Information About Power 


D.c. kw.-hr. output gross per month...............008 
Maximum kw irload scsi eer ee eee eee 
Tons of coal consumed for powel...........:cccccceseeees 
Lbs. of coal for power per d.c.kw.-hr. at cars 
Operating and maintenance cost of power, in- 
cluding depreciation: 
Per d.c.kw.-hr. for car service 
Per revenue ® caremilets, ccna waters ssa 
Kw.-hr. per revenue car-mile 


POCO eee ee eeeeEeoeeeeeeese® 


POOH CHS O SHH eE HEE EE OEE E EEE EHESED 


1931 
$8,758.68 
$5.73 
56.21¢ 
8.852¢ 
71.02% 


28,554,090 
22.95 % 
6.153 


611,259 


1,358,201 
819,624 
1,685,674 
776,576 


4,640,075 


1.434* 

1.713* 
20,630 

3.07 


23,938,900 
87,500 
17.072 

1.602 


0.752¢ 
4.312c 
5%e 


*Does not include miscellaneous accidents or derailments. 


Monthly Surpluses and Deficits 


Fiscal Year 1930-31 
July 1, 1930, $1,090,000 


July $424,295.95* Jan. $57,600.057 July 
Aug. 531,494.84* | Feb. 114,127.60* Aug. 
Sept.  316,296.99* | Mar. 52,745.76 Sept. 
Oct. 35,278.21" | Apr. 19,273.43+ Oct. 
Nov. 185,317.05* | May 112,020.18* Doe 
Dec. 20,516.18* | June 355,961.60* CC, 
Profit” and lossdebit... .clem is $3,783.76 





*Excess of cost of service over revenue. 


January 22, 1932. 


a 





1930 


$20,516.18 


$5.93 

58.59¢ 
8.936¢ 

70.49 % 


31,010,965 
21.28% 
6.374 


652,692 


1,447,195 
873,387 
1,807,361 
736.700 


4,864,643 


iia 

Eb? 
19,680 

3.44 


26,041,410 
92,900 
19,682 

1.696 


0.818¢c 
4.79¢ 
5.85 


Fiscal Year 1931-32 


$371,274.63* 
444,398.66* 
339,448.08* 
69,352.00* 
219,223.16* 
8,75'3.68* 


+Excess of revenue over cost of service. 


EDWARD DANA, General Manager. 
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shest We F orget—” 





From Ballou’s Pictorial. 


WASHINGTON AND BOYLSTON STREETS, 1856 
(See Page 26) 














To All «<EV’ Employees 
wm 


>| I IS a pleasure to transmit to you the following, dated 
Feb. 12, from Mr. C. F. Weed, Vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Boston and chairman of the 
United Boston Unemployment Relief Campaign: 








“Thank you most cordially for your letter of today ad- 
vising us of your second report of $16,550 pledged to the 
United Boston Unemployment Relief Campaign Fund, making a 
total from your employees of $66,550. 


“T hope that you may find some way to convey to these men 
the grateful appreciation of this committee for their fine gener- 
osity in this emergency.” 


UNITED BOSTON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF CAMPAIGN 
608 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


DATE february 16, 1932 NO. 5901 
Oni behalf of the United Boston Unemployment Relief Campaign, we wish 
to express sincere thanks for your subscription of $ 66,550.00 
and for payment of $ , receipt bee which is hereby 
gratefully acknowledged. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON, 
TREASURER 


BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY COMPANY EMPLOYEES 
31 ST. JAMES AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Since the Railway’s second contribution sent on that date 
additional subscriptions have been received and as of Feb. 15 
practically 80 per cent of the nearly 7,500 employees on the pay- 
roll had subscribed. This is a gratifying response to the appeal 
of the committee and I second Mr. Weed’s expression of apprecia- 
tion. You will be interested in the accompanying reproduction of 
the receipt sent the Railway by the committee. 


Eo end 
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SAFETY DEVICE FOR TOWER TRUCKS 


Equipping of Line Trucks of Power Department with Removable Safety Rail 
was Recently Completed. 


"THE power department maintains for 
the use of emergency crews and 
day and night trolley line crews a total 
of eleven tower trucks. Up to about 
two years ago these tower’ trucks 
were equipped with box-like platforms 
mounted on the top of the extension 
towers. The sides of the box were 
about 12 inches high. 

The linemen, usually two in number. 
performed their work on the overhead 
wires standing in tis 
box. From the stand- 
point of safety it was 
decided that this type 
of construction could 
be improved by pro- 
viding a railing around 
the box. This would 
offer the linemen a 
greater degree of pro- 
tection against be- 
ing thrown from the 
tower in the event 
of collision or other 
accident. 

As the over-all 
height of the tower in 
























its lowest position could not be mate- 
rially increased, because all tower wagons 
are likely to be used in a few places on 
the system where there is limited clear- 
ance, it was necessary to have such 
railings as were provided of a collap- 
sible type. 

The illustrations show how the prob- 
lem was solved. Strong wood railings 
were designed and built, and hinged to 
the sides of the existing box tops. Thus 
when not in use they 
can be dropped, as 
shown in one of the 
illustrations on page 
20. A single remov- 
able rail was pro- 
vided at each end, 
which when in place, 
with the side rails in 
their raised position, 
affords protection all 
around the platform. 

The towers were 
equipped from time 
to time at the Ev- 
erett shops when they 
were sent there for 


TOWER TRUCK WITH SAFETY RAIL 
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repairs or painting. Recently 
the last of the eleven towers 
was equipped with this safety 
rail. 

The illustration on page 19 
shows the general appearance 
of one of the tower trucks, with 
ladders, tool box, etc. The tower, 
of course, is lowered when the 
platform is not in use. The 
platform rotates on the turn- 
table. 


WHAT IS RHEUMATISM? 


By a Member of the Staff Massachusetts 
General Hospital 


OO many aches and pains are 

ascribed to rheumatism. This 
word is a blanket term covering three 
distinct diseases: (1) Inflammatory 
rheumatism or rheumatic fever, (2) 
chronic rheumatism or arthritis, (3) 
muscular rheumatism or myositia. 


INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM OR RHEU- 
MATIC FEVER 


Rheumatic fever is an infectious di- 
sease, most frequently affecting chil- 
dren, rarely adults. Although the dis- 
ease is seldom fatal, it very fre- 
quently affects the heart. Rheumatic 
fever is the greatest cause of heart dis- 
ease, an affliction from which many 
“people die in early adult life. 

It is a disease of the temperate zone, 
being comparatively rare in warm cli- 
mates. It is frequently preceded by 
tonsilitis, sore throat, upper respiratory 
infections or St. Vitus dance. The most 
striking symptoms are red, hot, stiff, 
swollen, painful joints. Several joints 
are affected at a time and the disease 
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At left, close-up of tower top 
with safety rail folded. Below, 
same, with rail raised. 









jumps from joint to joint. The sufferer 
perspires freely, and he may have a 
temperature of 101° to 105°. Often a 
child’s so-called “growing pains” are 
signs of rheumatic fever, and a doctor 
should be consulted at once, for even a 
slight attack may cause serious heart 
disease. The disease may last from a 
few weeks to months. The evidence of 
continued infection is aches and pains, 
failure to gain weight, slight fever and 
increased pulse rate. 

No sure curative treatment of rheu- 
matic fever is known, but removal of 
infected tonsils and teeth or any other 
infection and the avoidance of exposure 
to cold or dampness may prevent the 
disease or further attacks. 

Treatment should consist of the pa- 
tient’s remaining in bed until all signs 
of infection have disappeared. Sun- 
shine, warm climate and a full diet con- 
taining fresh fruit and vegetables are 
very helpful in combating this disease. 
If- the heart has been affected, as it 
usually is, exercise should be resumed 
under the careful supervision of a 
physician. 

The other forms of rheumatism will be 
treated later. 
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DERAILMENTS 
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Derailments Now Under 100 Per Year 


DERAILMENT RECORD 
PROVES 


The accompanying diagram is a revi- 
sion of the derailment chart published 
in the issue of “Co-operation” for June, 
1931, page 99. The chart covers derail- 
ments and split switches reported to the 
claim department, but does not include 
' those which occur in carhouses. yards, 
etc., where the service is not affected. 
As previously explained, considerable 
eredit for the marked improvement is 
due to a derailment committee which in- 
vestigates all derailments. John M. Ryan 
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DERAILMENT RECORD 








Derail- Decrease under 
ments preceding year 
per cent 
gM ORD a i i eee ee ae 920 ar 
1920 Bee ia nk weit we 927 0.7* 
DO ZU Sas. Seka Ses ees 524 43.4 
cM eek Sa are, ar een ae 576 9.8* 
OBE eee ob ks a's 622 8.0* 
2 LO he Ge ee an eee 423 82.0 
Ty ae ee 329 22 2 ent. 
p LE Ve Cy ey Ske en ee 328 0.3 
tay § Mee Sn 243 25.9 
Dy Mee te s,s > 209 14.0 
pt par Tog a e 188 10.0 
eT) Oe a ae or 145 22.8 
(Ra GOSS. 4a 97 ao el 
*Increase. 
NO DATA ON SERVICE COMPLAINTS 
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of the maintenance department is chair- 
man. The committee comprises also S. 
P. Bowen, transportation department; 
John J. L. Manning, power department; 
Charles A. Howard and Joseph McDon- 
ald, rolling-stock and shops department, 
and B. W. Ellis and F. C. Bell, mainte- 
nance department. The table in the first 
column gives the data corresponding to 
the graph. 


COURTESY 


The following editorial is reprinted 
from THE STANDARD, the New England 
insurance weekly: 

“An observant and thoughtful con- 
ductor of a Boston Elevated surface car 
stopped his car in heavy traffic in 
Copley Square Tuesday evening, left the 
car and passed through a double line of 
traffic to the sidewalk and took by the 
arm an elderly lady hobbling along with 
a cane who had been feebly trying to find 
some safe means of boarding the car. 
The conductor braved the double line of 
taxis, held them up with an imverative 
wave of the hand, and led the dear old 
lady to the open door of the trolley car 
and helped her in. There was not a seat 
inside but we wager more than one, im- 
pressed by the conductor’s courtesy, 
made room for her. 

“It was an unusual act, performed in 
the height of traffic. and attracted the at- 
tention of many. It was an outstanding 
example of service which has gained for 
Boston trolley car operators a nation- 
wide reputation for courtesy perhaps un- 
equalled anywhere in the country. 

“Courtesy may be made a most potent 
influence in softening the harsh experi- 
ences incident to times such as the pres- 
Courtesv will win for the solicitor 
audiences which nothing else would, it 
will help tide over business difficulties 
and make the lot of the strained and 
tired business man easier. The world 
is going through a very trying experience 

(Please turn to Page 23) 
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COMPLAINTS SUBSTANTIALLY REDUCED SINCE 1829 
The Graph Indicates a Reduction of About 20 Per Cent in Two Years 
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PROGRESSIVE CHANGES IN “EL” ROLLING-STOCK 



















































































25-ft. Box Trailers 
1918 26.5% 1918 3.2% | 
1930 1930 3.5% 
1931 erat 1931 2.8% 

Center-en- 

26'4-ft. Box Paes 
1918 34% | 1918 3.9% 
1930 1930 16.1% 
1931 eres 1931 16.5% 

Articulated Birney Safety 
1918 9.7% 1918 
1930 1030 
1931 LR So eleas ae 
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No. 5 “Semi” 
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and it would be tremendously helpful if 
every one restrained their impatience and 
exercised a more than ordinary degree 


of courtesy in every day relations of 
life.” 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 


What Happened in Earlier Years in 
February 








LAST YEAR 
The New England Street Railway Club 
met in the Roxbury garage. (On 
the 5th.) 





Two YEARS AGO 
The truck shop burned, involving a loss 
of $50,000 or more. (On the 14th.) 
The series of twelve radio talks over 
WEEI ended. (On the 25th.) 
Harvard power station was sold to Har- 
vard University. (On the 28th.) 





FIVE YEARS AGO 
Through service was inaugurated be- 
tween Revere Beach and Maverick 
square. (On the 4th.) 





SIx YEARS AGO 
A furious blizzard caused traffic tie-ups, 


and expense to the “El” of over 
$250,000. (On the 4th.) 





NINE YEARS AGO 
Clark Doty, general foreman of the 
rapid-transit lines shops, died. (On 
the 138th.) 
The new office and lobby building at 
Salem street station was completed. 
(On the 19th.) 





TEN YEARS AGO 
The first “El” bus was placed in opera- 
tion between Union square, Brighton 
and the Boston-Watertown line on 
North Beacon street. (On the 24th.) 





ELEVEN YEARS AGO 
One-man cars were used between Milton 
and Ashmont carhouse for the first 
time. (On the 12th.) 
A section of the Amory street car house 
was burned. (On the 21st.) 





TWELVE YEARS AGO 

The pension plan was inaugurated by the 
board of trustees. (On the Ist.) 

Lincoln power substation, with a rated 
capacity of 3,000 kilowatts, was put 
into commission. (On the 14th.) 

A 16-inch snowfall occurred, all lines be- 
ing kept open. (On the 20th.) 


FOURTEEN YEARS AGO 
Somerville substation, with rated capac- 
ity of 4,000 kilowatts, put into com- 
mission. (One 2,000-kilowatt unit 
on the 4th and another on the 14th.) 
The 35,000 kilowatt turbo-generator at 
South Boston power station was 
completely wrecked. (On the 14th.) 





FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 
Cambridge subweav signals changed to 
3-light type, Harvard square to 
South Station. (On the 2nd.) 
Oak Square substation was increased in 
capacity to 4,000 kilowatts. (On the 
11th.) 





TWENTY YEARS AGO 
H. M. Steward was appointed chief en- 


gineer of maintenance of way. (On 
the 29th.) 





TWENTY-THREE YEARS AGO 


James Smith was appointed superintend- 
ent of Div. 8. (On the 15th.) 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
The first train of steel cars was put in 


service on the rapid-transit lines. 
(On the 12th.) 





FORTY-THREE YEARS AGO 
The first electric car, with overhead con- 
tact, ran from Cambridge to Bow- 
doin square. (On the 16th.) 





SIXTY-NINE YEARS AGO 
The Newton Railway was sold to Cam- 
bridge Railway and _ consolidation 
was authorized. (On the 138th.) 





TWO BIG EVENTS 
IN MARCH 
Arete 
MARCH 9 
Supervisors’ Association 


M. G. Moore, President 


ANNUAL ATHLETIC NIGHT 
Athletic Events and an Inspiring 
Address 


<> - — 
MARCH 23 
Boston Elevated Forum 


Epwarp Dana, Chairman 


Speaker, Hon. Henry F. Lone, Commis- 
sioner of Corporations and Taxation, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
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“EL” NEWS NOTES 


Items of Interest Regarding Recent Incidents With Which All Employees 
Should Be Familiar 


PENSION LIST LONGER 
S last reported, there were 511 
names on the pension roll. In Jan- 
uary ten names were added, and three 
pensioners were reported as having died, 
bringing the present total to 518. Fol- 
lowing are the new pensioners: 
Alward, M. B., motorman. 
Burke, "M. J., motorman. 
Giles. motorman. 
Kane, Daniel W., electrical specialist. 
Keefe, David J., machinist. 
Kelley, Edward, machine specialist. 
Kirby, John B., machine specialist. 
McPherson, Ws AS inspector. 
Spence, E. At chief clerk, power department. 
Mitchell, John D., motorman. 
Reported as having died: 
L. Sawyer, upholsterer. 
Wm. Neville, machinist’s helper. 
‘mle E Cummings, operator. 


a 


ee following digest of the report of 
the trustees was furnished to the 
newspapers on Feb. 1 and received wide 


publication. It will be useful for refer- 
ence in connection with the report itself, 
now being distributed to all employees. 

“In spite of operating economies of 
$1,277,226, the Boston Elevated Railway 
showed an excess of cost of service over 
receipts of $1,904,945 for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1931. 

“The operations of the Railway, upon 
which any deficit assessment would be 
determined, are conducted on the basis 
of a so-called ‘trustee year,’ or fiscal 
year ending June 30 in any year. 

“There was a decline of $2,655,614 in 
gross revenue in 1931. The revenue in 
1931, namely, $29,855,107, represented a 
loss of $5,626,206 from the high point in 
annual revenue, $35,481,313 in 1926, and 
is lower than for any year since 1919. 

“‘Throughout the year just ended,’ 
declared the trustees, ‘the efforts of the 
management have been concentrated on 
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operating the Railway upon the most 
economical basis possible consistent with 
the utmost degree of safety to the riding 
public and with the requirements of the 
service.’ 

“The trustees pointed out that the loss 
in riding in Boston during 1931 was less 
than in all other of the principal cities of 
the United States except New York. 
They stated that the nation-wide decline 
in the number of passengers carried by 
transportation companies was due to 
the severe economic depression with its 
consequent reduction in the number of 
men employed and the short work-week, 
as well as continuing automobile compe- 
tition. 

“Included in the renort was the table 
below showing the loss in the number of 
revenue passengers carried in various 
cities during 1931 as compared with 
1930. 

“The report stated that on the first 
day of 1932 the carpenters employed on 
the Railway voluntarily accepted a re- 
duction in pay of 20 cents per hour, in 
line with that agreed upon by the Car- 
penters’ District Council of Boston and 
Vicinity. 


1924 1925 1926 1927 


+ 600,000 
ies 500,000 


TRAFFIC SHRINKAGE IN TYPICAL CITIES 


; Per Cent Per Cent 
Baltimore ...... 14.50 Newark ......... 8.99 
Boston AR 5.28 New York .... 3.65 
CHICAGO Hci 11.18 Philadelphia..11.45 
Cleveland ...... 16.52 Pittsburgh ....14.81 
DStroey i Gi. 20.87 ¢StnLovis ao 15.14 


Indianapolis...14.36 | Washington...11.07 
Average of 12 cities—8.43 per cent 


“According to the report, the trustees 
have suggested to the Boston Carmen’s 
Union the desirability of a voluntary re- 
duction of ten per cent in wages for 
1932. On this subject the report said, 
‘The trustees cannot require such action 
because the agreement now in effect 
runs until July 1, 19382. Thus far the 
employees have not accepted such a re- 
duction.’ 

“Pointing out the increasing value of 
the bus as an adjunct to local transpor- 
tation, the trustees suggested that the 
present ‘very cumbersome and time-con- 
suming procedure’ necessary to operate 
a bus route through several cities and 
towns be shortened by giving the State 
Department of Public Utilities complete 
licensing authority. ‘In such case, one 





700,000 





1928 1929 1930 1931 


CORDS AT FIVE-YEAR INTERVALS BACK TO 1900. THIS CHART OF TRAFFIC 
NT EFFICIENTLY WHEN THE RANGE OF DEMAND IS SO WIDE. THUS THE 
IR THAT FOR JANUARY WAS 36.2 PER CENT GREATER THAN AUGUST 
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hearing, at which all communities might 
be heard, would take the place of many, 
and one community would be prevented 
from blocking service desired by others, 
if a proposed route is in the interest of 
the district as a whole.’ 

“The trustees reported continued suc- 
cess in the prevention and reduction of 
accidents. The number of collision acci- 
dents of cars with cars, vehicles or per- 
sons, was reduced more than nine per 
cent in 1931 compared to 1930. 

“The trustees again pointed out that 
the normal growth in the use of the Dor- 
chester rapid-transit extension, serving 
the Dorchester section of Boston, was be- 
ing retarded by the zoning restrictions. 
They said that the section served by the 
Cambridge subway has grown rapidly 
because of the erection of many apart- 
ment buildings, but that the zoning re- 
strictions have prevented a_ similar 
growth in Dorchester. ‘Unless these 
zoning laws are changed, the growth of 
riding on the Dorchester extension will 
be retarded.’ 

“The report described in some detail 
the changes and improvements which 
have been put into effect during 1931, 
among which are the following: 

“The purchase of 44 motor buses, all 
of the metropolitan coach modern type 
with increased seating capacity. 

“An extensive power development in- 
volving an expenditure of $2,100,000 and 
including the installation at Lincoln 
power station of a new 35,000-kilowatt 
surface-condensing-type turbo-generator 
and of four modern type high-pressure 
boilers, and of an additional automati- 
cally operated and controlled converting 
substation of 6,000 kilowatts capacity 
near North Station. 

“The opening of a new bus garage 
with a capacity of fifty-six large type 
buses on Washington street, near Guild 
street, Roxbury. 

“The construction of an addition, with 
a capacity of twenty-six more buses, to 
the Fellsway garage. 

“The remodeling of the lower level at 
the Sullivan square terminal to facilitate 
the operation of buses. 

“The construction of a new bus ter- 
minal at Everett station. 

“The removal of the headhouse at 
Adams square station and the substitu- 
tion of a modern station entrance. 

“The location of a new station at But- 
ler street on the high-speed trolley line 
between Ashmont and Mattapan.” 


Parking my car on a down-town street 

Was a costly lesson, Marie, 

For I lost two spare tires 

A jack and my pliers, 

So hereafter it’s street cars for me. 
—Car Facts. 
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THE COVER PICTURE 


The illustration on the front cover of 
this issue is the third in a series repro- 
duced from Ballou’s Pictorial Drawing- 
Room Companion, originally published 
about the time of the introduction of 
horse cars in Boston. The artist here 
has pictured a horse-car and two omni- 
buses in front of the old Boylston Mar- 
ket at the corner of Boylston and Wash- 
ington streets. The Pictorial states that 
this market was first opened in 1810. 
Boylston Hall, at the right of the picture, 
was named in honor of Nicholas Ward 
Boylston, an eminent citizen. Mr. Boyls- 
ton donated a clock for the building. 
Over the market was a large assembly 
hall used for concerts, dances, etc. 
While Trinity Church on Summer street 
was being erected, the hall was used as 
a place of worship. 


JANUARY, 1931, “CO-OPERA- 
TION” OUT OF PRINT 


Boston Elevated Railway men and 
women who have copies of the January, 
1931, issue of “Co-operation” which they 
can spare will confer a favor by return- 
ing them to the general manager’s office. 
This issue is practically out of print and 
file copies are needed. 


I AM STILL RICH* 


By Roy L. Smith 
VW have passed through a panic, 
suffered from a crash on the stock 
market and are now more than half 
way through the depression and I am 
still rich. 

It may be true that I have much less 
to live on than I had a year ago, but it 
is certainly true that I have just as 
much as ever to live for. The real values 
of life are unshaken and solid. 

The stock crash cost us much that we 
never had—paper profits which never got 
nearer our pockets than the financial 
pages of the daily papers. The market 
failed but nothing else did. Prices went 
down but not one acre lost its fertility 
and all the electrons, protons, and ether 
waves went on working in their accus- 
tomed ways. 

When the depression came I was com- 
pelled to take an invoice and soon dis- 
covered that I was still rich. All my 
capacity for the enjoyment of life was 
intact. 

My two-hundred-thousand-dollar eyes 
are just as good as they ever were. 
Every landscape and sunset is mine if I 
want it. Twenty-thousand-dollar scenes 
and views are added to my collection al- 
most every week. A hundred-thousand- 





*Reprinted by permission from The Rotarian. 
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dollar sense of hearing is still unimpaired 
and by it I become an heir to a world of 
beauty and inspiration. 

Then there’s my million-dollar stomach 
and a half-million-dollar appetite. No 
doctor has sentenced me to spinach for 
the rest of my life. Better to have plain 
food and an appetite than to sit down to 
a banquet with no appetite. No man can 
be rich who is compelled to take orders 
daily from his stomach. 

The depression has not lowered the 
value of a single friendship. Neighbors 
still greet us in the same old cordial 
way, business associates believe in us, 
and our sons hold us in high respect. 
The wife’s welcome at the close of the 
day has not depreciated in the least and 
our daughters continue to lavish their 
affection upon us with the same old ex- 
travagance. 

My faith in the goodnes of the uni- 
verse is unimpaired. By that faith I am 
emboldened as I face defeat and despair. 
The prayers my mother taught me and 
the faith in God instilled in me by a de- 
vout father remain as priceless treasures 
no depression can touch. 

No nation becomes great by becoming 
rich. Neither does a man find enduring 
satisfaction in life by owning something 
—only by becoming something. The 
most degrading poverty is that which re- 
sults from killing the spirit that the 
body may be served. 

This depression has cost us some of 
the things we created but it has robbed 
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us of none of our power to create. We 
may lose some beautiful things but we 
have lost no love of the beautiful. 

It is a challenge, not a catastrophe. A 
generation that has conquered the air 
and sent giant planes circling the globe, 
which has plunged into the deeps and 
disported on the ocean’s floor, which has 
climbed above the clouds and lived in the 
stratosphere, is now faced with the chal- 
lenge to rise above its dependence on 
mere things and seek an emancipation 
of the spirit of man. 

The last six months have been for 
many men a thrilling spiritual adventure 
through which they have discovered their 
real wealth. Bereft of dividends and prof- 
its they are discovering the sustaining 
powers of a strong religious faith, the 
abiding values of courage, heroism, 
honor, charity, and trustworthiness. 

A financial crisis can wipe out profits 
and bring business to a standstill but 
character is beyond its reach. It can 
rob us of all we have but it cannot affect 
what we are. 

The investments we made in ambitious 
youth, hospitals, crippled children’s 
camps, colleges, and service institutions 
go on paying dividends. The deepest 
satisfactions of life—those which come 
from sharing and serving—remain se- 
cure. 

I am still rich because I am independ- 
ently rich—none of my wealth depends 
upon business conditions or market re- 
ports. 
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‘EL BALANCE SHEET, DEC. 31, 1931, IN GRAPHICAL FORM 


By Comparing This Pair of ‘Pie’ Diagrams With the Pair Printed in the April, 1933, Issue, 
the Effect of the Retirement of the Preferred Stocks Will Be Noted 
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CAPITAL EXPENDITURES AND MONEY PROVIDED 
JULY 1, 1918 TO DEC. 31, 1931 


BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 


HERE has been expended by the trustees between July 1, 1918, and 

Dec. 31, 1931, approximately $46,655,000 upon road and equipment, 
either for entirely new property or for replacement of worn-out property. 
This amount has been expended to provide facilities necessary for the 
efficient and economic operation of this railway, as follows: 


Cars and motor buses . $22,104,000 
Car houses, shops and garages 6,702,000 
Power houses and transmission of electricity 7,032,000 
Surface lines (track and line betterment) 6,490,000 
Elevated structures and appurtenances 2,367,000 
Miscellaneous improvements 1,960,000 


$46,655,000 


In addition to the above, the unfunded debt has been reduced 
$540,900 since the trustees assumed control of the Railway, July 1, 1918, 
to Dec. 31, 1931, which shows as follows: 

Loans and notes payable: 
July 1, 1918 $3,240,900 
Dec. 31, 1931 2,700,000 


Net reduction in unfunded debt $540,900 


Total expenditures . $47,195,900 


The money to provide for the above came from the following sources: 


Part of $3,000,000 B. E. Ry. preferred stock issued in 1918 $2,000,000 
Proceeds $3,000,000 B. E. Ry. bonds issued June 1, 1923 2,820,000 
Proceeds $1,926,000 B. E. Ry. bonds issued Feb. 1, 1927 1,903,000 


Proceeds from the sale of the Cambridge Subway to the 
Commonwealth 7,868,000 


Available from the depreciation charge, July 1, 1918, to Dee. 
32,697,000 
Approximate amount received in settlement of fire losses 1,150,000 


Approximate cash proceeds resulting from the sale of real estate 
properties 2,373,000 


Capital provided to Dec. 31, 1931 $50,811,000 
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KNOCKS AND BOOSTS—A COURTESY CLINIC 


Excerpts from Letters Received by the Management Commending Employees or 
Complaining of What Seem to be Shortcomings in the Treatment Accorded 
by Employees 


KNOCKS 


While riding on a Huntington Ave. 
car a gentleman was handed a Canadian 
quarter in change. He noticed this after 
he had left the car and retained it be- 
lieving that it would be accepted as fare 
at another time. He tendered the 
Canadian quarter to a collector in a 
subway booth, and the resulting out- 
burst of temper on the part of the col- 
lector was the real reason for the patron 
writing the complaint. In addition, the 
rider’s change was literally thrown at 
him, and he was forced to pick it up 
from the floor. The writer hoped that 
the complaint on his part might insure 
future courtesy for others. 

COMMENT: A patron of the Railway 
is entitled to courtesy, no matter what 
the provocation seems to be. 





An observer writes: “This morning, on 
Brookline avenue, Brookline, I saw the 
left-hand door of a moving inbound car 
open and a handful of papers thrown out. 
The swirl of the car scattered them over 
the street. They were pieces of light- 
colored paper, an inch or two square. 
The street cleaner happened to be there 
and he said, ‘They often do that.’ It 
made, of course, an unsightly mess and 
an unnecessary amount of work for the 
street cleaner. If it is a practice, it 
ought to be discouraged.” 

COMMENT: This observer is right in 
saying that such practices ought to be 
discouraged. This matter is not onlv 
covered by the rules, but consideration 
for the condition of the streets is a mat- 
ter of importance. 





A Cambridge gentleman, who uses the 
Northampton-Harvard car line complains 
that operators fail or neglect to see 
patrons who wait for the car at a certain 
corner. Three times within a_ short 
period patrons were delayed in reaching 
the middle of the street because of heavy 
automobile traffic although these patrons 
could be plainly seen by the operator had 
he so much as glanced in their direction. 
This gentleman makes it clear that this 
oversight does not apply to all operators 
on the line as some are very careful to 
look for patrons. 

COMMENT: A good salesman is con- 
stantly on the lookout for business. In 
addition to the importance of rendering 
the best possible service to the public no 
effort should be spared to insure the 
greatest possible use of our service. 


BOOSTS 


An officer of the Superior Court 
writes: “Please allow me to comment on 
the efficient manner in which a Hum- 
boldt avenue car was operated this 
morning. A truck turned directly 
across the car tracks in front of us. The 
motorman reversed the car and the two 
approached each other in the manner 
that makes one hold his breath, and I 
was betting on a good sound crash—but 
no, thanks to the coolness and efficiency 
of your motorman it was the slightest 
possible bump not necessitating 
the stopping of either, except for the 
fact that the power on the car was 
reversed and the usual courtesy in such 
cases of ascertaining if any damage is 
done. I complimented the driver 
; and you are to be complimented 
upon having such men in your service.” 


COMMENT: Under traffic conditions as 
we must meet them there are many 
daily “near accidents” like this. It is 
encouraging to a _ skilled operator to 
have his good work noticed by a patron 
as in this case. Alertness of this sort is 
one of the causes of the “El’s” steadily 


- improving accident record. 





The head of an advertising agency in 
Boston comments on the salesmanship of 
one of our conductors as follows: “This 
conductor is a salesman. He puts over 
a good sales talk for the ‘El’ whenever 
opportunity offers. When a passenger 
asks for information he thinks it is a 
good time to sell the ‘El.’ Here’s a sam- 
ple of his stuff: ‘North Station? Yes, 
sir. That’s about twelve minutes from 
Massachusetts avenue. I kept a record 
for five days and we varied only forty 
seconds in running time during that 
period. That’s quicker than a taxi can 
make it.’ The passenger’s reaction to 
this sales talk was: ‘Well, I’m glad to 
know it; wait until I tell my partner— 
he’s a taxi hound—thinks he’s saving 
time and it costs him a dollar from our 
office in Back Bay to North Station—he 
can’t afford that these days; he’ll have to 
take the “El’’.’ ” 

COMMENT: When an advertising man 
compliments a conductor on salesman- 
ship the comment is especially worth 
while. With due regard for the rules, 
which caution against unnecessary con- 
versation with passengers, a conductor 
has an occasional opportunity of the sort 
mentioned. 
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COLONEL BINGHAM 
AT FORUM 


Ae the third meeting of the Boston 
Elevated Railway Forum, held on 
Jan. 27, Colonel W. V. Bingham, director 
of the Personnel Research Federation, 
New York, spoke on “Accident Reduc- 
tion.” He complimented the Railway on 
the remarkable reduction in accidents 
which had been brought about on the 
property since the task of studying acci- 
dents had been started in 1927. 

He then described various experiments 
that he had witnessed relating to the 
control of movements by human beings. 
The results of these experiments, he 
said, could be applied to the work of the 
Railway. By teaching an operator to 
have perfect control over his movements 
he can learn instinctively to shut off 
power and apply brakes when a vehicle 
is approached without the consumption 
of the time that would be necessary to 
enable him to think out what was hap- 
pening. Colonel Bingham hoped that 
the good work on the “El” will continue. 

Following the talk there was a period 
devoted to questions and discussion, and 
Colonel Bingham was kept busy explain- 
ing the working of the mind under vari- 
ous reactions and conditions. 


SPEAKS 


LATEST THINGS IN AIR 
BRAKES 


HE speaker at the third meeting in 

the series on “Latest Developments 
in Rolling-Stock Practices,” was S. L. 
Williams, district engineer, Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, New York. 

Mr. Williams showed how the recent 
trend toward increased speeds requires 
brakes of improved effectiveness for safe 
utilization of those speeds. He reviewed 
the fundamental principles involved in 
braking, and the factors which deter- 
mine brake effectiveness. He then de- 
seribed how the new devices brought out 
to increase brake effectiveness have been 
designed to control the governing fac- 
tors more efficiently. This has been 
done chiefly by reducing the time re- 
quired to apply the brakes and by pro- 
viding greater flexibility of control, 
which carries with it the possibility of 
using greater braking forces. 

The “automatic lapping brake valve” 
and the “relay valve,’’ which have been 
brought out to accomplish the desired 
ends, were illustrated by lantern slides 
and their construction and operation 
were described in detail. 

The speaker showed speed-distance and 
speed-time curves, made un from actual 
test data, which illustrated what has 
been accomplished by the use of these 
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new devices. By their aid, on one par- 
ticular street railway. the stopping dis- 
tance from an initial sveed of 20 miles 
per hour was reduced 40 per cent. On 
another property, a line fully equipped 
with cars having improved _ brakes 
showed an increase in schedule speed of 
14 per cent. 

As an indication of the degree of brake 
effectiveness that it is possible to attain, 
the “magnetic booster brake” was de- 
scribed. It consists of magnet coils, 
mounted on the car trucks, which serve 
to increase the force exerted by the 
wheels on the rails. This device supple- 
ments the air brake and permits the use 
of greater braking forces without caus- 
ing wheel sliding. Although very ef- 
fective braking was obtained by this ar- 
rangement, on account of its severity and 
particularly the discomfort to standing 
passengers resulting from the high brak- 
ing rates obtainable it has so far not 
been developed beyond an experimental 
stage. 

A recent improved “variable-load 
valve” for rapid-transit cars was also 
described. This valve regulates the 
braking forces on each car in a train 
in proportion to the load. Thus the 
brake effectiveness for loaded cars is in- 
creased and a uniform deceleration of 
each car is produced. A_ variable 
rheostat controlled by this valve and con- 
nected into the motor control circuit like- 
wise provides uniform acceleration for 
all degrees of car loading. 


THE TRACKLESS TROLLEY 


@z Feb. 3, Charles O. Guernsey, chief 
automotive engineer, J. G. Brill 
Company, Philadelphia, addressed the 
rolling-stock and shops group conference 
on the subject: “The Place of the Trolley 
Bus in City Transportation.” He outlined 
the place of each available vehicle in or- 
ganized transportation, placing the 
trackless trolley between the gasoline 
bus and the surface street car. The 
traffic density determines the proper 
vehicle. The trackless trolley was said 
to combine quietness, speed, safety, 
maneuverability, good ventilation, light- 
ing and heating, freedom from exhaust 
gases, etc. 

Structurally the body of this vehicle 
is essentially the same as a modern light- 
weight electric car. From the stand- 
point of the wheels, tires, axles, load- 
carrying springs, steering gear and 
brakes the design corresponds very 
closely with similar elements on gaso- 
line buses. 

Mr. Guernsey discussed the mainte- 
nance of the trackless trolley and showed 
how the design has been improved. He 
frankly stated some of the troubles 
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which have been incident to the develop- 
ment of this vehicle, concluding with the 
statement that because of the attractive 
service and low operating cost, it should 
soon become a major factor in public 
service transportation. Experience in 
Chicago would seem to show that much 
of the passenger traffic carried by the 
trackless trolley has come from the 
ranks of the drivers of the private auto- 
mobile. 


MR. O’BRIEN ADDRESSES 
SUPERVISORS 


N inspiring address on “Un-Ameri- 
can Propaganda in Europe” was 
given before the Boston Elevated Railway 
Supervisors Association on Feb. 10, by 
Wm. H. O’Brien, director of telephone 
and telegraph utilities, Department of 
Public Utilities, Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. The speaker had recently 
made a tour abroad and spoke from 
first-hand knowledge. He explained 
clearly the organizaticn of the League of 
Nations, the details of the Treaty of 
Versailles and other features of interest 
in connection with the situation follow- 
ing the World War. 
Mr. O’Brien deplored the attempts 
which are being made to detract from 
the honor accorded to Presidents Wash- 


ington and Lincoln, and other great 
leaders in this country. He also ex- 
pressed regret that there should be at- 
tempts to transfer the war debts to the 
United States, which in the war settle- 
ment asked for no indemnities in money 
or territory. 

The entertainment program, which 
followed the address, and was arranged 
by President M. G. Moore and Chairman 
J. N. MacPherson of the entertainment 
committee, was well received by the As- 
sociation. 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
BUS CONNECTIONS 


The Transportation Department is ad- 
vertising the connections of the Railway 
lines with the bus routes of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway. The fol- 
lowing bulletin notice has been posted 
over the system: 

Kastern Massachusetts buses leave 
Everett Station for Lowell, Lawrence, 
Haverhill, Melrose, Wakefield and Read- 
ing. 

They leave Ashmont Station for Wol- 
laston Beach, Fall River, Brockton, East 
Milton, Adams and Beale streets, South 
Braintree, Quincy and West Quincy. 

They leave Mattapan Station for 
Quincy and East Milton. 


INTERIOR OF NEW NORTH STATION SUBSTATION 





Data of January Operation 


General Financial Data 


Revenue exceeded cost Of SCLVICE..........cseeeeeeeeee 
Operating revenue per car-hour (A.E.R.A. std.) 
Operating revenue per car-mile operated.......... 
Average fare per revenue PpaSSeNZe!L........ccceecees 
Ratio operating expense to operating revenue... 


Passengers Carried 


REVENUCT DASSEN PETS: co ccaceesercccan rates sears tenes ances «ak 
Per cent 5c and G4ZC PASSENZETS..........cecececeererees 
Revenue passengers per car-mile operated....... 


Operating Facts 


AM bel rep aige itcteb poke ential iar pole ay 0 Sor Rey mom a 
Car-miles operated: 
Rapid-Cransith Lines sereccre sere cre esse es; creeecetens tae 
Surface, two-man 
ULTACE SONG INGNe ees peat ech thueee toss senecscts 
Motor bus st crete rector ee ecco 


POOH HHH ESO H ORE EE HEE HEEHHE SESE OOH E DOSE EES: 


Accident Data 


Accidents: per 20000 sGar-MileS.. ccisacccseccsccnssterescaet 
Atcidents sper, PO 000. bis=mi1i1OS oun saeseete 
Revenue passengers carried per accident............ 
Average number of witnesses per accident........ 


Complaints and Defects 


Complaints in regard to Car SeIrviCe............0esee 
Employees complained of by car riders............ 


Car defects reported per 10,000 car-miles........ 
Rapid-transit car defects per 10,000 car-miles 
Bus defects per 10,000 bus-miles..............cccceees 


Information About Power 


D.c. kw.-hr. output gross per month..........ee eee 
Maximum ci warlOa ee eee eet gasden onan 
Tons of coal consumed for powe’...........sscccccsceeeees 
Lbs. of coal for power per d.c.kw.-hr. at cars 
Operating and maintenance cost of power, in- 
cluding depreciation: 
Pered.c.Kweht.si0P  Caracery ice ie iissecses crests 
Persrevenus ecar-milen esc iticce ten certs 
Kw.-hr. per revenue Car-mile.............ccsscccossssreees 


1932 


$5,207.42 
$5.69 
55.71¢ 
8.777¢ 
69.71% 


28,320,145 
24.45% 
6.144 


606,530 


1,357,501 
801,645 
1,671,997 
777,984 


4,609,127 


1.34* 

1.22* 
23,220 

3.21 


23,494,900 
87,000 
16,949 

1.620 


0.7306c. 


4.15¢ 
5.679 


*Does not include miscellaneous accidents or derailments. 


Monthly Surpluses and Deficits 


Fiscal Year 1930-31 





1931 


$57,600.05 


$5.90 

58.34¢ 
8.880¢ 

68.61% 


31,037,372 
22.40% 
6.376 


650,436 


1,443,233 
876.913 
1,797,459 
750,856 


4,868,461 


1.40* 

Eas 
21,200 

3.04 


27,175,000 
93,800 
20,280 

1.674 


0.748¢ 
4.59e 
6.137 


Fiseal Year 1931-32 


July 1, 1930, $1,090,000 ; oF er 
July $424,295.95" | Jan. —_$57,600.05+ July -$871.274.682 
Aug.  581,494.84* | Feb. ‘114,127.60 Aug. pessoas tee mosseeneeteenetseees 
Sept.  316,296.99* | Mar. 52.745.767 Sept. oo ee ae | Ann 
Oct. 35.278.21* | Apr. 19.273.43+ Oct. oe ee iee | Ae 
Nov. 185,317.05* | May 112,020.18* Nov. ~"8.758.68* Tae 4 
Dee. 20,516.18* | June 355.961.60* Dec. ya : 2 ie 
Profit and loss debit en a8 Sab wees $3,783.76 7Excess of revenue over eost of service. 





*Iixcess of cost of service over revenue. 


February 19, 1932. EDWARD DANA, General Manager. 
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WHAT'S NEW ON THE “EL”? 


Charles Station 


Commissioned Feb. 27, 1932 
(See Page 35) 
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SESS EE SC SEE SEE Oe 


To All EL Employes 


T IS important that all employees be reasonably 
familiar with the facts regarding the “El,” in order 
that they may be able to contact patrons intelligently. 
Copies of the annual report of the trustees are sent 

to all, and the data of investment, income and operating ex- 
pense are clearly set forth therein. The monthly bulletin, 
“Co-operation,” is primarily designed to give the facts promptly 
to the Railway personnel so that they may be able to answer 
questions intelligently through their knowledge of the “El” 
business. 


The Boston Elevated Railway management believes in 
giving the employees the full facts regarding the Railway. 
Only by having these facts can the employee be able to answer 
the questions of patrons intelligently. They furnish him with 
a background which makes his own work most interesting. 


That all employees do not make use of the facts as they 
should was illustrated recently by the following incident: A 
passenger overheard a conversation between an employee in 
uniform and another passenger in which more harm was done 
than can be undone in a long time. The “El” man made a 
series of misstatements that showed either wilful or inadvert- 
ent ignorance regarding the property. He apparently relished 
the process of “knocking” the Railway. 


Loyalty to the industry which furnishes a man’s bread 
and butter, and especially now when jobs are so scarce, would 
make an average employee careful of the accuracy of state- 
ments regarding his railway. The above incident is not typi- 
cal, but it illustrates the danger of superficial knowledge and 
ill-considered statements coupled with a strain of disloyalty. 
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CHARLES STATION COMMISSIONED 


This New Station Is Conveniently Located With Reference to the Local Hospitals, 
the County Jail. The Esplanade and Basin and Important Business 


and Residence Districts. 


It Is a Connecting Point 


for Two Bus Routes 


N Saturday, Feb. 27, the new Charles 

Station, on the Cambridge-Dor- 
chester rapid-transit line, went into 
commission. The first train to stop for 
passengers at the station arrived at 5.31 
a.m., from Harvard square. The first 
passengers to pay fares were Carl P. 
White, of Pinckney street, Boston, and 
James P. Buckley, an engineer of the 
State Department of Public Utilities. In 
the opposite direction, from Ashmont to 
Harvard, the first train to stop at 
Charles reached there at 5:36 a.m. 


OFFICIAL OPENING 

Present at the opening were repre- 
sentatives of the State Department of 
Public Utilities and officials of the oper- 
ating and maintenance departments of 
the Elevated. On the preceding Thurs- 
day morning, the trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and the Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, original petitioners 
for the improvement, visited the station 
and on Thursday afternoon the members 
of the State Commission on Public Utili- 
ties officially inspected it. William J. 
Keefe, chief engineer of the State De- 
partment of Public Utilities, under whose 
supervision the station was built, accom- 
panied the trustees and the commission 
on their tours of inspection. 

Charles Station greatly improves 
transportation service to and from the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, the Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, the Suffolk County 
Jail, the Charles River Esplanade and 
Basin, the Beacon Hill residential dis- 
trict and the business district along 
Charles and Cambridge streets. 

With the opening of the station the 
bus line between Kendall square, Cam- 
bridge, and Bowdoin square was discon- 
tinued as a rapid-transit connection be- 
came available. Two bus lines, however, 
provide service to and from this station, 
one operating between Bowdoin square 
and Park square via Cambridge and 
Charles streets, and the other between 
Massachusetts station and Charles sta- 
tion via Boylston and Charles streets. 


BRIEF RESUME OF EVENTS 
The new station was constructed under 


authority of an act passed by the Legis- 
lature and approved on June 2, 1924. 
The structure was built by the State De- 
partment of Public Utilities and forms 
part of the Cambridge subway owned by 
the Commonwealth. It was built at a 
cost of about $210,000 and is leased to 
the Boston Elevated Railway on an an- 
nual rental basis. 

The State Department of Public 
Utilities let the contract for the new 
station on July 27 of last year, an oper- 
ating contract having previously been 
signed by the Department of Public 
Utilities and the treasurer of the Rail- 
way on behalf of the trustees. In the 
August, 1931, issue of ‘‘Co-operation” a 
detailed description of the station, with 
a digest of the specifications, was given. 
This was illustrated with drawings and 
a photograph of the site taken before the 
work began. 


SOME STRUCTURAL DETAILS © 


The advance description given last 
summer covers the station as now in reg- 
ular use. It is possible at this time 
to show interior and exterior views of 
the station, which is complete except for 
the landscaping of the surrounding 
grounds, scheduled for early completion. 

Charles Station is located about mid- 
way between Kendall and Park Street 
Stations and stands in the center island 
of a new traffic circle constructed by the 
City of Boston. A sub-passageway ex- 
tends across the traffic circle in a north- 
easterly and south-westerly direction, an 
exit from this sub-passageway leading to 
the surface in front of the station en- 
trance. 

The island is surrounded by an orna- 
mental stone balustrade, inside of which 
the grounds will be attractively land- 
scaped. Walks lead to the station en- 
trance from several directions. 

The entrance building is an attractive 
two-story stone structure with steel 
frame. Stone blocks, laid for orna- 
mental effect with grooves at the joints, 
extend about one-quarter of the height. 
Above this construction the walls are of 
plain blocks relieved with pilasters fin- 
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SOUTH ELEVATION oF STATION 


PLAN AND ELEVATION OF NEW CHARLES STATION 
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CHARLES STATION VIEWS 
.Above, train for Cambridge entering station. Center, interior showing stairway to upper 
level. Below, platforms, with Longfellow bridge in distance. 
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VIEW AT CHARLES 
ished off with molded capstones. As the 
north and south walls are the only ones 
which will be in full view from the ap- 
proaches, they are given special archi- 
tectural treatment. In the center of each 
wall is an offset which breaks its flatness. 
In this offset is an opening 9 x 19 feet 
in size, fitted with a casement window 
with stone trim. Above the opening is a 
large ornamental panel. 

On the lower floor of the station are 
fare-collecting devices, toilet rooms and 
other small rooms. Broad stairways in 
the center lead to the eastbound and 
westbound elevated platforms. The in- 
ner walls are finished in buff brick and 
the metal partitions are painted in har- 
mony. 

At the elevated level, concrete plat- 
forms extend westward more than 300 
feet and are 12 feet wide for a distance 
of 135 feet and nine feet wide for the 
remainder of the distance. 


AND CAMBRIDGE 
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STREETS TAKEN JULY, 1930 


SOME RULES WORTH REMEM- 
BERING 


Physical and mental fatigue lower re- 
sistance against disease. 


Do not become overtired. 


See that the rooms in which you live, 
sleep and work are well ventilated. Re- 
main in the open as many hours per day 
as possible. 


Let your food be simple but of suffi- 
cient quantity to maintain the proper 
weight. 


Avoid the common drinking cup. _ 
Avoid excessive exposure and chilling. 


Keep away from crowds as much as 
possible. 


Wash the hands at frequent intervals, 
but especially before eating.—Mass. 
Health Dept. Bulletin. 





VIEW FROM SAME POINT IN MARCH, 1932 
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A Remarkable Record of Delays 


FEWER DELAYS IN 1931 


S shown by the two diagrams on 

this page, the number of delays of 
twenty minutes or longer was less in 
1931 than in any of the ten preceding 
years shown. 

The number of delays for which the 
Railway was responsible was the lowest 
for the period excepting 1930, when it 
was remarkably low. As compared with 
the preceding year there were more de- 
lays due to collisions and derailments, 
although there were reductions in these 
two items themselves. In other words, 
it happened that a few more collisions 
and derailments caused 
delays. although there 
were fewer of them. Wire !400 
breaks or power fail- 
ures also caused more de- 
lays. In spite of all this, 1200 
however, the total of de- 
lays chargeable tothe Rail- !!0° 
way was only 159, whereas i999 
the non-chargeable delays 
totaled 192. 

Of the non-chargeable 
delays last year, fires 
caused the largest num- 
ber, 92, while broken-down 
vehicles on tracks was a 
close second, with 83. 

A study of the lower 
diagram indicates’ that 
most of the items shown 
are coming more and more 
under control. Delays due 
to fires appear to be least 
amenable to improvement, 
but of course this item is 
not subject to much con- 
trol. 
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DO YOU REMEMBER? 





What Happened in Earlier Years in 
March 





Two YEARS AGO 


Thirty-year service emblems 
awarded to 437 employees. 
5th.) 


Repairs were completed after the truck- 
shop fire of Feb. 14. (On the 7th.) 


were 
(On the 





THREE YEARS AGO 


The new entrance to Columbia station of 
the Dorchester rapid-transit line, 
costing about $16,000, was opened. 
(On the 18th.) 





Four Years AGo 
The last wooden car on the rapid-transit 
lines was retired. (On the 27th.) 


The remodeling and reduction in size of 
the Harvard square entrance to the 
Cambridge subway was completed. 
(On the 28th.) 





FIVE YEARS AGO 
The resignation of Andrew Marshail 
from the board of trustees was ac- 
cepted. (On the 18th.) 





EIGHT YEARS AGO 
The Arborway transfer station at Forest 
Hills was opened. (On the 1st.) 


The Bartlett street units of the Everett 
repair shops were completed and the 
personnel and equipment were trans- 
ferred from the Bartlett street 
shops. 


(On the Ist.) 
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etails of an 11-Year Delay Record 
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NINE YEARS AGO 


The inspection shop, formerly located at 
Guild street, Roxbury, was moved to 
a new building at Forest Hills. (On 
the 31st.) 


THIRTEEN YEARS AGO 


The new Everett station was opened. 
The first car into the station was 
Woodlawn car, No. 4210, Charles 
Brewer, conductor, and Charles Lar- 
son, motorman. (On the 15th.) 


SIXTEEN YEARS AGO 


The East Boston tunnel extension was 
opened from Scollay square to Cam- 
bridge street. (On the 18th.) 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 


The construction of the Boylston street 
subway, at a point on Massachusetts 


avenue, near its intersection with 
Beacon street, was begun. (On the 
12th.) 


The Cambridge subway, built by the 
Company, with the Beacon Hill tun- 
nel connection, built by the Boston 
Transit Commission, was opened 
from Harvard square to Park street. 
(On the 23rd.) 


TWENTY-Two YEARS AGO 


The Albany street shops burned at a loss 
of nearly one-half million dollars. 
(On the 9th.) 


THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO 


The first spadeful of earth was removed, 
in the Public Garden, and the work 
of construction began on the Tre- 
mont street subway. (On the 28th.) 


SEVENTY-SIX YEARS AGO 
Boston’s first street-car line was opened 
by the Cambridge Horse Railway be- 
tween Harvard square, Cambridge, 
and Bowdoin square, Boston. (On 
the 26th.) 


WHAT DO THESE DIAGRAMS 
MEAN TO YOU? 


N this page and the next appear 
two charts which tell a great deal 
in a small space. 

Above are shown the record days for 
receipts for a period of 35 years. The 
corresponding numbers of passengers 
carried are given also. In most cases 
the record date is one or two days 
before Christmas, but sometimes a 
storm or a special celebration accounts 
for the maximum receipts. This was 
true in 1930, when on Tuesday, Oct. 7, 
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Next comes the 
IN ELECTRIC RAIL- 


of 2-man operation. 
introduced in 1922, which 
last year accounted for a mileage of 
8,771,384, which is nearly 16% per cent 
of the total mileage of 53,553,817. 
WAY HISTORY 


motor bus, 


BOSTON 


the 


CO-OPERATION 


Rather strangely, 


record day for 1931 was Jan. 3, but the 


covered. This was $136,796.92, the cor- 
970. 


the American Legion Convention re- 
sulted in the record for the whole period 
responding revenue passengers number- 
total receipts were only $102,494.76, 
which came from 1,142,624 persons. This 
was the lightest record day in thirteen 
years. 
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Rapid transit be- 


The total mileage 
gan in 1901 and this mileage has in- 
creased practically continuously to date. 


showed a fairly steady growth up to 
with early increase in fares, 


when the war and, soon after, the 


On this page is shown the story of the 
recent changes in mileage of different 
taking over of the Railway by the Com- 

In 1919 1-man operation was intro- 
duced and year by year the 1-man mile- 
age of surface cars has increased, until 
it is now about twice as great as that 
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KEY:- Rapid Transit mM 2-Man Surface ~ 1-Man Surface me Bus 
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THERE IS LITTLE VARIATION IN THE BLUE-UNIFORM RANKS 


tric Railway Association, organized 
at Boston. 

1895—Synchronous converter, (i.e., ro- 
tary converter) first used in railway 
work, Lowell & Suburban Railway. 

1895, June 30—New Haven started com- 
mercial service on its electrified 
Nantasket Beach line. 

1897, September—First subway in Am- 
erica opened at Boston, for surface 
ears. 

1901, June 10—First underground rapid- 
transit line in America opened at 
Boston, using multiple-unit trains. 

1901—-First American trolley bus demen- 
strated by Eastern Trackless Trol- 
ley Company of Boston. 


A RECORD OF STABLE 
EMPLOYMENT 


dhe there is practically no turnover 
in the ranks of the blue-uniform men 
is shown by the diagram above. Com- 
pared with a turnover of about 2,000 
men on, and the same number off each 


year for the earlier period shown on the 
chart, the present turnover seems small. 

Last year 52 men died or were pen- 
sioned as compared with 46 during the 
preceding year. Six resigned as com- 
pared with 16, while the same small 
number, 20, were discharged in each of 
the two years. 

It will be noted that the lower chart 
covers only twelve years, corresponding 
to the right-hand part of the upper one. 
These past twelve years have been the 
years of stability following the period 
of the World War. 


C. M. T. C. FOR 1932 


Men who are interested in the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps, which will be 
conducted during June, July and August, 
can secure information from the C. M. 
T. C. officer at the Army Base, Summer 
street extension, Boston, or the Adjutant 
General of the Army, Washington, D. C., 
or the U. S. Army Information Service, 
39 Whitehall street, New York, N. Y. 
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“EL” NEWS NOTES 


Items of Interest Regarding Recent Incidents With Which All Employees 
Should Be Familiar 


PENSION LIST CHANGES 
‘T BE total number of pensioners last 
reported, 518, remains unchanged. 
In February five names were added, but 
five pensioners were reported as having 
died, leaving the total number the same. 


Following are the new pensioners: 
Pat. I. Gately, service car helper. 

Pat. W. Moran, night foreman, Everett. 
E. J. Blanchard, operator. 

W. A. Robinson, operator. 

A. H. Weatherbee, starter. 


Reported as having crt 
J. A. Legender, warder R. T. 
Jas. Bradley, car cleaner. 
C. L. Evans, service car motorman. 
L. L. Jellison, motorman. 
Pat. J. Flaherty, center-plate repairman. 


PAYROLL REDUCTIONS NECESSARY 
OR the six months ended Dec. 31, 
1931, receipts of the Boston Elevated 

Railway failed to meet cost of service 
by $1,452,455. 

On Jan. 13, the trustees voted a re- 
duction of ten per cent in the salaries 
and wages of all officers and employees 
which can be changed by their direct 
action. The reduction affected 1,111 em- 
ployees and the savings from this source 
for the five months from Feb. 1 to June 
30 will amount to about $88,600. 

On Feb. 24 the executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, under au- 
thority of the board of trustees, notified 
the Boston Carmen’s Union that a 
change in the agreement is desired. This 
agreement covers 4,960 employees, and 
expires June 30, 1982. 

The present agreement provides that 
in case either party desires to change 
its terms a written notice be sent at 
least 60 days before the expiration of 
the agreement. It further provides that 
a conference will be held for the purpose 
of arriving at an agreement. If this 
conference fails, the agreement provides 


that a board of arbitration shall pass 
upon the questions at issue. The board 
of arbitration consists of one member 
appointed by the Railway, another by 
the Carmen’s Union, and the third a 
person agreeable to these two arbi- 
trators. 


WATCHMAN SAVES GIRL’S LIFE 
ON Feb. 15, in the evening, a watch- 

man on his rounds at Lincoln 
Power Station heard a splash near an 
adjoining wharf and _ discovered a 
woman in the water. He called the at- 
tention of Gateman Peter O’Byrne to 
the accident while he went for rescue 
material. Mr. O’Byrne noted that im- 
mediate action was necessary, so de- 
scended to the water and swam to the 
woman. He was able to effect a rescue, 
and after a visit to a hospital suffered 
no ill effects. Mr. O’Byrne is 74 years 
of age and has been an “El” watchman 
for fourteen years, after other terms of 
employment with the Railway dating 
back to 1894. His act was particularly 
heroic in view of his age and physical 
disability. 

On March 24, in Mr. Dana’s office, 
Mr. O’Byrne was awarded a silver medal 
by the Humane Society of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 


Bus-LINE INFORMATION 

HE Eastern Massachusetts Street 

Railway began operation of a bus 
line between Norwood and Forest Hills 
on March 6. The bus inbound makes its 
stop in the street outside Forest Hills 
station. Passengers wishing “El” serv- 
ice enter the station, and “El” fare is 
collected in the station the same as other 
fares. The bus then continues empty to 
and through Arborway station, return- 


HOW CAN WE IMPROVE THE SERVICE? 


Suggestions by employees for improvement of service are 


always appreciated. 


Write the general manager whenever you have an idea which, 
after careful thought and consideration from every angle, you 
believe would be helpful and he will give it his personal con- 
sideration. 
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ing to Forest Hills and passing through 
the outbound platform, where passen- 
gers are picked up. 

At Charles station transfers are is- 
sued to and from the two bus lines, 
which run respectively between Bowdoin 
and Park squares via Cambridge and 
Charles streets, and between Massachu- 
setts and Charles stations via Boylston 
and Charles streets. On these bus lines 
transfers are issued only to those pay- 
ing 10 cents fare or presenting pupils’ 
or employees’ tickets. Transfers are 
not issued on transfers. 

The bus line formerly running be- 
tween Kendall square, Cambridge, and 
Bowdoin square, Boston, has been dis- 
continued. 


FORMER ‘‘EL”” MAN HONORED 
ON Feb. 23, Guy A. Richardson, who 

was one of the guest speakers at 
the closing exercises in the educational 
program last year, was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Surface Lines. This 
is probably the largest street-car system 
in the world. Mr. Richardson was for- 
merly vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company. He began his rail- 
way career with the Boston Elevated in 
1901 at the age of nineteen. 
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Data of Daily Revenue Passengers 

Carried 
ENTIRE YEAR, ENDED DEC. 31 

Dec. 

1917 1931 %o 
Weekdays 1,073,943 971,487 9.6 
Saturdays 1,249,588 997,669 20.2 
Sundays 728,847 460,564 36.8 
Holidays 857,902 558,262 35.2 
Totals 381,017,338 324,788,577 14.7 

EIGHT MONTHS 
(Omitting June to Sept.) 

Dec 

1917 1931 To 
Weekdays 1,088,548 13022-9712 =/6:1 
Saturdays 1,269,906 1,070,995 20.7 
Sundays 705,451 452,669 35.8 
Holidays 821,181 561,585 31.7 
Totals 255,786,649 225,488,451 10.7 

FIVE MONTHS 
(Jan., Feb., Mar., Nov., Dec.) 

Dec 

1917 1931 Jo 
Weekdays 1,089,493 1,039,304 - 4.6 
Saturdays 1,260,301 1,085,263 13.9 
Sundays 691,914 485,195 29.8 
Holidays 782,017 570,664 27.0 
Totals 158,686,215 141,471,812 10.9 








AVERAGE REVENUE PAS- 
SENGERS PER DAY 


HE year 1917 marked the peak in 

Boston Elevated riding before and 
since. (Note. The totals given in the 
table in the report of the trustees are 
higher for 1923 and 1924 but, as ex- 
plained in that report, this was due to 
the method of accounting used. The 
comparable totals for those years are less 
than that for 1917.) In 1917, the last 
year of the straight 5-cent fare, there 
were 381,017,338 revenue passengers 
carried. 

It is of interest to compare the riding 
for weekdays, Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays for 1917 and 1931, to indicate 
which type of riding has held up best, 
and where the greatest losses have been 
felt. The table below gives this informa- 
tion. It also contains data for the en- 
tire year, for the eight heaviest-traffic 
months and for the five heaviest-traffic 
months. The percentage decreases indi- 
cate that for five months the weekday 
traffic fell off less than one-half what it 
did for the entire year. For eight months 
it fell off a third less. That is, the traffic 
is holding up proportionately better in 
those months when it is heaviest. That 
is, the effect of the automobile is marked- 
ly less in winter, when pleasure riding is 
at a minimum. The automobile has 
taken away the summer pleasure busi- 
ness, formerly enjoyed by the Railway. 


In the January, 1930, issue of Co-op- 
eration,” page 17, a similar comparison 
was given for 1917 and 1929. Since then 
there has been an 8.4 per cent decrease 
in total revenue traffic. 


CHRONIC RHEUMATISM OR 
ARTHRITIS 


By a Staff Member 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


N the issue of “Co-operation” for Feb- 

ruary some notes were given on inflam- 
matory rheumatism and other forms 
were mentioned with a view to descrip- 
tion later. Following are essential facts 
regarding these other forms of rheuma- 
tism, arthritis and myositis. 

Although arthritis seldom kills people, 
it may make them permanent cripples. 
Unlike rheumatic fever, it is uncommon 
in children, never affects the heart, lasts 
longer and does more damage to joints. 
There are two kinds of arthritis, infec- 
tious and hypertrophic. 


INFECTIOUS ARTHRITIS 

Infectious arthritis, a disease of young 
adults, comes before one is forty. An in- 
fection is usually the exciting factor, 
which may be found in the tonsils, teeth, 
sinuses, bowels or genito-urinary tract. 
The underlying cause is often overwork, 
too little sleep and rest, a severe mental 
shock, broken resistance or exposure to 
cold and dampness. 
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The first symptoms are frequently a 
feeling of below par, poor digestion, poor 
appetite, headaches and weakness. There 
may be fever and sudden onset of aches 
and pains. One or more joints become 
stiff and sore. Any joints, from those of 
the jaw to those of the feet, may be af- 
fected. It frequently affects the spine, 
the first symptom being stiffness. 

The treatment should include the fol- 
lowing: (1) a thorough physical exami- 
nation, (2) search for any infection, (3) 
rest and building up, (4) a diet high in 
calories and rich in vitamins, (5) cod 
liver oil, (6) plenty of water, (7) vac- 
cines, (8) mineral oil or some mild 
cathartic. The joints should be used as 
much as is possible without doing further 
injury. A doctor should be consulted and 
his instructions followed. No drug 
should be used without consulting a 
physician. 

HYPERTROPHIC ARTHRITIS 


This disease, which frequently comes 
after fifty years of age, is caused by over- 
weight, injury,strain, or faulty metabo- 
lism. The nourishment of the joint may 
be interfered with on account of impaired 
circulation and the ends of the bones are 
more easily bruised. Lime is deposited 
along the edge of the joint, causing irri- 
tation of the joint membrane. 

Generally there are no symptoms, the 
person afflicted considering himself 
healthy. He éannot understand why he 





A RECENT VIEW IN 


should have pain and stiffness in one 
or more joints. Any joint may be af- 
fected, the tips of the fingers or the 
knees often being the first. This form of 
arthritis is less crippling than the in- 
fectious type. 

A doctor should be consulted. The fol- 
lowing treatment may be indicated: (1) 
rest, (2) avoidance of over exercise of 
the afflicted joints, (3) bandaging and 
splinting, (4) a diet low in carbohydrates 
and calories, (5) rigid bowel hygiene. 
Other measures may be desirable. Vac- 
cines are of little use in the treatment 
of this form of arthritis. 


MUSCULAR RHEUMATISM OR MYOSITIS 


These are other names for inflamma- 
tion of muscle, which may be acute or 
chronic. The most common cause is over- 
use. Backache and lumbago are good 
examples of this condition and are fre- 
quently due to faulty posture. The acute 
forms yield to rest, heat and massage. 
In chronic cases the treatment may be 
more difficult and prolonged. 


Let us bear in mind that the World 
cares very little about our Ability. It is 
concerned only with our accomplish- 
ments. In fact, people measure our Abil- 
ity—not by what we are CAPABLE of 
doing—but by what we ARE doing, and 
what we can be depended on to do, and 
keep on doing.—C. P. R. Bulletin. 





NEWBURY MERCURY-RECTIFIER SUBSTATION 
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A CHART WHICH SHOWS A CONSISTENT IMPROVEMENT 


EQUIPMENT DEFECTS FEWER 


HE above remarkable record of re- 

duction in surface car defects and 
motor defects on surface lines shows the 
combined result of improved mainte- 
nance practices and the use of more mod- 
ern requipment. In the short period of 
nine years, both car defects and motor 
defects have been reduced below a tenth 
of their former values. The reduction 
has been consistent, and it would appear 
that the minimum possible has been al- 
most reached. 

The chart shows clearly the effect of 
weather on the occurrence of defects, 
there being a decided dip in the summer, 
especially in the earlier years. During 


the past few years this seasonal dip has: 


been less conspicuous, thus indicating 
that the equipment is becoming less sen- 
sitive. to weather conditions. 

This chart is of interest in connection 
with the data given each month on the 
last page of “Co-operation.” 


HOW THE $175,000,000 IS 
INVESTED 


HE diagram below shows how the 

vast sum invested in the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway is distributed. A light 
dividing line indicates the division be- 
tween the amounts invested by Boston 
and the Commonwealth (above) and 
those invested by the Railway manage- 
ment. The car fare, of course, has to 
carry the interest on all of this invest- 
ment, as well as sinking fund and de- 
preciation charges. 

The Railway’s own investment is more 
than one-half in way and _ structure, 
about one-quarter in equipment, and 


somewhat under a sixth in power. The 
balance is in sundry items. The Rail- 
way’s investment amounts to about 


$112,500,000, or slightly less than two- 
thirds of the total $175,000,000. Of the 


remaining more than one-third the City 
of Boston has the larger part, over 
$53,000,000. The remainder, which 
amounts to nearly $8,000,000, is in the 
state-owned Cambridge subway. 

There has been a very large in- 
crease in the City’s investment due to 
the extension of rapid-transit in Dor- 
chester and to Mattapan. The cost of 
this extension has been nearly $11,000,- 
000. The City’s investment is being 
substantially increased by the improve- 
ments at Kenmore square, as the inter- 
section now known as Governor square 
will be hereafter known. The Common- 
wealth’s investment is being slightly 
increased by the Charles station develop- 
ment. 
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A Diagram Showing How $175,000,000 Has 
Been Invested in the “El’ 
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REGISTRAR ADDRESSES 
SUPERVISORS 


ORGAN T. RYAN, registrar of 

motor vehicles, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, was the speaker at the 
annual athletic meeting of the Boston 
Elevated Railway Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion on March 9. He gave a graphic 
picture of the work of his bureau, upon 
which the Commonwealth expends $80,- 
000 per month and in which 400 women 
and 200 men are employed. More than 
a million drivers’ licenses are issued per 
year. 

Mr. Ryan made an urgent plea for 
greater care in driving, at the same time 
complimenting the “El” men on their 
skill and watchfulness. Reasonable 
speed and the application of common 
sense, the registrar said, would reduce 
the number of accidents. Massachusetts 
has far more accidents than are neces- 
sary, but compared with other states, 
ours stands high. 

Most drivers are safe, but about 6 
per cent are unsafe. Of this 6 per cent 
probably one-half are reckless drivers, 
many of them criminal in their mental 
make-up. Many accidents are caused 
by fatigue, and common sense applied 
in such cases would bring good results. 

At the Registry there are many amus- 
ing occurrences, which were illustrated 
by the speaker. For example, an “in- 
ventor” brought in for inspection an 
automatic detector for drunken drivers. 
Some visitors are surprised not to find 
the registry officials ‘“‘hard-boiled” and 
their surprise takes amusing forms. 

Before the address, F. J. Cusick en- 
tertained at the piano. The program of 
athletics consisted of wrestling, boxing 
and jiu jitsu exhibitions, and tumbling 
by the “Unicos Troupe.” The exhibition 


was put on by courtesy of the Boston 
Y. M. C. A., with Coach Anderson P. 
Neely as referee. 

“Billie” Mack, who is associated with 
motion-picture producers, introduced the 
athletes and entertained with stories 
between events. 

_After the entertainment the Associa- 
tion selected as a nominating committee: 
S. P. Bowen, chairman; J. E. McConnell, 
E. R. Thomas and E. L. Doyle. The 
board of control had _ previously ap- 
pointed as its nominating committee: 
J. F. Scanlan, chairman; C. E. James, 
J. C. McGinley and A. V. Cusick. 








TWO BIG EVENTS 
IN APRIL 


ee 
APRIL 6 


Boston Elevated Forum 


Epwarp Dana, Chairman 


SPEAKER, Hawley S. Simpson, 
Research Engineer, A. EF. R. A. 


New York, N. Y. 
nese 
APRIL 13 


Supervisors’ Association 
M. G. Moore, President 
SPEAKER, Dr. Geo. Burgess 


Magrath, Medical Examiner 
Suffolk County North 





A NOVEL VIEW OF BARTLETT STREET GARAGE 























To All "EL Employees 
nO) ie this year’s closing 


exercises, scheduled to be held on May 4th, the Railway 
completes its tenth educational season. This season has in 
some respects been the most profitable one of the series, 
although each season’s program has made a real contribu- 
tion to the mental life of the Railway. 


“Ons particular advance 


step taken in 1931-32 was in bringing the instruction closer 
to the man on the job. Classrooms were fitted up at con- 
venient points on the property and a number of classes were 
held immediately after working hours. 


“(De the decade since 


the educational program was inaugurated with a course in 
practical electricity, a quarter or more of the employees 
have participated in it to a greater or less degree. Many 
have utilized it as a means for keeping mentally alert, for 
increasing their human contacts and for securing worth- 
while information. It is the purpose to promote these 


desirable ends. 
“Ox years of experience 


have proved the value of this activity, not only in giving 
satisfaction to the participants but in enabling them to do 
their jobs better. The program with us, as elsewhere, 
tends toward job training rather than toward so-called 
cultural subjects. This is a sound tendency, but an in- 
dividual develops best when, in addition to improving 
himself at his daily task, which comes first, he also broadens 
his outlook by learning something about his community, 
his country and the world in general. 
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WHY THE TERM BACK BAY? 


Interest Attaches to Query Because New Kenmore Station and Much of Boylston 
Street Subway Are in Bed of Former Bay—Park Square 
Building Also on Bay Site 


HEN General Washington came to 

this region to rescue Boston from 
the British troops the principal part of 
the town was a small, irregular peninsula 
less than 500 acres in extent. 

A narrow isthmus connected the 
peninsula with an outlying section of the 
town on the mainland, known as Boston 
Neck, which was sparsely inhabited. The 
Neck covered 296 acres. This section ex- 
tended to the Roxbury line. 

The isthmus was so narrow that wa- 
ter sometimes washed across it at high 
tide. The British cut through a moat 
at this point (at Castle street), to help 
them in defending the City against the 
Colonials. 

The predecessors of the present Wash- 
ington street extended the length of the 
peninsula, in a general north-easterly 
and south-westerly direction, across the 
isthmus and the length of the Neck to 
Roxbury. 

The accompanying map of Boston and 
vicinity (page 54), from a biography of 
General Washington by John Marshall, 
published in 1807, shows clearly the form 
and location of the peninsula and of a 
marshy bay, located to the southwest of 
the peninsula. This was the Back Bay, 
which covered 570 acres, or more than 
the peninsula itself. The map on page 
53, and the picture on page 52, give an 
accurate representation of the Back Bay. 


THE PENINSULA 


The original neninsula stretched north- 
ward from the line of Dover street ex- 
tended. It had an irregular shore line 
with several indentations or coves, long 
since filled in. The Indians called the 
peninsula Shawmut, meaning “living 
fountains,” while the English name was 
Tramount, or Trimount, because there 
was toward the west a three-peaked ele- 
vation. The vneaks were Beacon or 
Sentry Hill, the highest and central one; 
West Hill or Mt. Vernon, and Cotton or 
Pemberton Hill. On Beacon Hill, as the 
name suggests, a beacon was located in 
the early days. 

Many years ago these hills were cut 


down in connection with the filling in of 
coves and ponds but their names have 
been perpetuated. 

On the northern end of the peninsula 
was Copp’s Hill and in the southeast 
section, Fort Hill. These points can be 
identified today by means of the Copp’s 
Hill Burying Ground and Fort Hill Park. 

The first white settler on the peninsula 
was Wm. Blackstone, who established 
himself here in the spring of 1625. 
Shortly thereafter, at Blackstone’s invi- 
tation, John Winthrop and others moved 
in. In 1634 Blackstone sold 50 acres of 
his farm (now Boston Common) for 
thirty pounds sterling and ceded his 
rights to the town of Boston, which had 
been formed meanwhile and _ officially 
named by action of the General Court on 
Sept. 7, 1630. 

The original area of the peninsula and 
Neck was 783 acres. By filling, the 
area of this section of Boston has been 
increased by 1121 acres, to a total of 
1904 acres. The original area was ample 
for the settlers of a couple of hundred 
years ago, although small fillings oc- 
curred from the time of the settlement 
onward. When Benjamin Franklin was 
born here in 1706 the population of Bos- 
ton was optimistically over-estimated at 
18,000 souls. 


STORY OF THE BACK BAY 


While other filling-in projects on the 
peninsula are interesting, attention wili 
be concentrated for the present on the 
largest undertaking, the Back Bay recla- 
mation. The photograph reproduced on 
page 52 shows the appearance of the Bay 
as it was seventy-five years ago. More 
than fifty years ago the Bay became a 
thing of the past except in the name, 
which has clung to the filled-in section. 

The map reproduced on page 53 has 
been prepared to show more detail 
of the Back Bay, a section partly water 
and partly marsh land, and to assist in 
relating the Bay site to the present street 
layout. Using familiar present-day 
streets for identification, it extended ap- 

(Please turn to page 55) 
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ORIGINAL SHORE LINE OF THE BACK BAY 
superimposed upon recent map. Base map used 
Geodetic Survey. 
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MILITARY MAP OF BOSTON AND ENVIRONS 
Used by General Washington in his local campaign and reproduced from Chief Justice Jonn 
Marshall’s Life of Washington. 


No. 4 


proximately from a point on Beacon 
street, between Charles and Spruce 
streets, to Commonwealth avenue and 
Beacon street in one direction, and from 
the Charles River to Washington and 
Dover streets in another. 

When the development that eventually 
led to this great reclamation project be- 
gan, in 1814, with the granting of a 
charter to a mill company to develop wa- 
ter power from the bay by constructing 
mill dams and tide mills and utilizing 
the flow of the tide, there was no thought 
of making more land. Such land was 
not needed. The project was a power 
and roadway scheme. The company pro- 
ceeded to build a dam, which extended 
southwestward from the end of Beacon 
street. It can be seen in the illustration 
on page 52. The dam carried a roadway 
across the Bay, for the use of which tolls 
were collected. The mill corporation 
was eventually split into two companies, 
one to conduct the milling business and 
the other the power business. 

But in 1831 two railroads were incor- 
porated (Boston & Providence, and Bos- 
ton & Worcester) and these laid out 
their lines across the water basin. 
Drainage into the Bay was also becom- 
ing a nuisance and a menace. As a con- 
sequence, and also because the popula- 
tion had grown and was growing rapidly, 
the filling in of the Bay and consequent 
reclamation of land for building and 
public purposes was undertaken. 

There were necessarily and naturally 
great differences of opinion regarding 
the rights of the corporations, the Com- 
monwealth, Roxbury and Boston in this 
matter. Finally the difficulties were 
‘Sroned out,” the corporations were com- 
pensated by title to certain lands, and 
Boston received title to other land, in- 
cluding the site of the Public Garden, 
which it was already filling in; and in 
1857 the Commonwealth, through a com- 
mission, undertook the filling of the re- 
maining lands. Through the sale of 
land, the Commonwealth financed the 
work and eventually a large sum was 
realized for the state treasury. The 
filling material was largely gravel. 
More than twenty years was required for 
this work. 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 





What Happened in Earlier Years in 


April 





LAST YEAR 
Divs. 1 and 2 were combined to form the 
present Div. 1, with E. A. Kelley as 
superintendent. (On the Ist.) 
Mr. Dana addressed a _ transportation 
group at Sullivan square by means 
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of the telephone and the “public ad- 
dress system” from a pay station 
and his own home. (On the 7th.) 





Two YEARS AGO 
Unified plan of street supervision inau- 
gurated, coming directly under a 
supervisor of safe operation. (On 
the 12th.) 





FIVE YEARS AGO 
At the closing exercises of the fifth 
educational season, 570 certificates 
were awarded to 435 persons. Mi- 
chael J. Downey, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Boston, was the 
speaker. (On the 28th.) 





SIx YEARS AGO 
100,000-gallon water storage at 
South Boston was filled. (On the 
Ist.) 


The 





EIGHT YEARS AGO 
The East Boston tunnel was converted 
from surface to rapid-transit serv- 
ice with the opening of the new 
Maverick station to the public. (On 
the 21st.) 





TWELVE YEARS AGO : 
The Grove Hall Station was closed and 
the line transferred to Park street. 
(On the 17th.) 





FOURTEEN YEARS AGO 
A fire occurred at the Clarendon Hill 
station. (On the 7th.) 





SEVENTEEN YEARS AGO 

The Washington station of the Cam- 
bridge-Dorchester tunnel was opened 
from Park Street Under. (On the 
4th.) 

Repairs on the Wellington Bridge were 
completed after the fire of June 5, 
Lote On-the. 7th.) 





TWENTY YEARS AGO 
The construction of the East Cambridge 
Viaduct was completed at a cost of 
about $960,000. 


FORTY-SIX YEARS AGO 
Car repair shops were moved from Rox- 
bury Crossing to Old _ Institute 
Building on Huntington avenue. 
(This burned down June 21.) 





SIXTY YEARS AGO 
Highland Street Railway was 
chartered. It was the first to uni- 
form its employees. (On the 12th.) 


The 





SIXTY-TWo YEARS AGo 
The City of Boston took over the ferries 
to East Boston at a cost of $275,000. 
(On the Ist.) 
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“EL” NEWS NOTES 


Items of Interest Regarding Recent Incidents With Which All Employees 
Should Be Familiar 


“SLUG” USERS PUNISHED 


| feabate teste: a $20 fine upon a Boston 
resident for using a “slug” at Dudley 
station, Judge Albert F. Hayden of the 
Roxbury Court, on Apr. 8, told him that 
if the new law which goes into effect 
May 12 had been effective, he would 
have imposed a 80-day sentence in the 
House of Correction. This law imposes 
more severe penalties for the use of 
“slugs.” The young man pleaded guilty 
to the use of a “‘slug’”’ and was given one 
week in which to pay the $20 fine. 
Judge Hayden had previously fined 
another resident of Boston $20 for the 
use of a “slug” at the same station. He 
issued a warning in his court that he 
would sentence anyone guilty of using a 
“slug” to 80 days in jail after May 11. 


FEWER PENSIONERS ON ROLL 
INCE the last report no names have 
been added to the list of pensioners. 
is were reported as having died, as fol- 
OWS: 


Joseph H. Huff, motorman. 
Frank Parker, motorman. 
Franklin C. Hull, operator. 
John Ahearn, horseshoer. 

John Curran, laborer. 

M EB. McCarthy, motorman. 


There were previously 518 pensioners 
on the roll. The number is now 512. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF FUND 


4 Rok fund of $21,745.25 for the relief 
of laid-off employees, which more 
than 91 per cent of the officials and em- 
ployees of the Railway voluntarily con- 
tributed in the form of one per cent of 
their earnings for eight weeks, ended 
Jan. 22, 1932, has been disbursed. 

The fund was administered by a com- 
mittee of five, consisting of Edward 
Dana, executive vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, chairman; Gen. Charles 





H. Cole, trustee; 


John H. Moran, gen- 
eral auditor; John J. Keyes, guard, 
Rapid Transit Lines; Edward H. Moore, 
operator, Div. 1. Henry L. Wilson, 
treasurer of the Railway, served as 
treasurer of the committee. 

Applications for assistance were 
made on forms provided for the purpose 
through the employment office at Sulli- 
van square, and approved by division 
superintendent or department head. 
Payments were made about every two 
weeks over the period from Dec. 21, 
1931, to Apr. 6, 1932, in amounts vary- 
ing from $25 to $6, depending upon the 
need and the number of dependent chil- 
dren of applicants. 

Consideration was also given, and a 
lesser number of payments were made 
to employees in so-called seasonal work, 
in view of the facts that employees in 
this class of work have been employed 
by the Railway for several years, that 
the period of employment during the 
past season was shorter than in other 
years and that the opportunity for se- 
curing positions elsewhere during the 
past winter was negligible. 

Following is a table of disbursements: 


Serial Employ ees Amount 
number aided disbursed 
I RRR tear tene eo.) - 288 s..c etal ee $5,825.00 

2 te. a eee 280 Ree eee 3,532.00 
ee See lt0. 2 eee 2,422.50 

4c A eee ee 160 227 ie SRE See 2,295.00 

Ba, Wiovehve2 ea eee 1532... See 2,212.50 

62 Lea eee 1465 cS eee 2,101.00 

Tos eon eee 131575 eee 1,901.00 

Oi ee rh ee 97; See ee 1,355.50 
Decne eee 15.45). Bee 90.00 
Total. 2224 $21,735.00 


SEVERE PENALTY FOR MISUSE OF 
TRANSFERS 
UDGE EDWARD L. LOGAN of the 
South Boston District Court on 
March 31 fined a Dorchester resident 
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KEY: 


Bodily Transfers 


700|— | Paper Transfers and Employees’ Tickets 
SG Revenue Passengers 


No data for 
Bodily Transfers 
before 1909 

















A GRAPHIC RECORD OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC ON THE “EL” 
No record of bodily transfers available after 1925 


$50 on two counts for the misuse of 
transfers at Andrew station. This indi- 
vidual had been arrested previously and 
Judge Logan informed him that, upon 
conviction of misusing transfers again, 
he would receive the maximum penalty, 
namely, imprisonment of 30 days on 
each count. 


BOWLING SCORES 
BOSTON ELEVATED BOWLING LEAGUE 


Final Standing—Season 1931-1932 
Won Lost Pinfall 


SSS Sy 4 81 31 403882 
Rapid Transit, Wines’ :...... 76 36 40062 
Maintenance Department.. 68 44 38262 
Central Power Station ... 54 58 88754 
LOT SSeS 50 62 87155 
a eRe eroals acs yp vies ose 49 63 88708 
Oley th 2a 86 76 33950 
OT SU 34 i 387410 
High season single string, G. Callahan 
MUPEOTUNIOT) Coie ahs oc civ vse ves cheakees 
High season three strings, Foley ....... 378 
High season team single string, Repair- 
os A Sa eae 
High season team three strings, Repair- 
on SS hh Seal age A a 1615 


Individual Averages 

Foley 106, Ritchie 105, McGovern 101, D. 
O’Connor 101, J. McCrystal 100, Reardon 100, 
Toomey 98, Doherty 97, J. O’Connor 97, Tower 
96, Wright 96, Callahan 96, Ball 95, Law 95, 
Thomas 95, O’Brien 95, Potterton 95, Marshall 
94, Burgess 94, C. Reilly 93, Cannon 93, A. 
Reilly 93, Swain 93, Fitch 92, Missett 92, Lord 
92, Barrett 92. Carney 92, Preble 92, Owens 
91, Sampson 91, Olive 90, W. McCrystal 90, 
Maw 89, Perry 89. Wardrope 88. Brown 88, 
Crawford &7, Griffin 87, Kelley 87, Hart 85, 
Miller, 84. 


The officers this year are G. A. Callahan, 
president; W. F. McCrystal, secretary, and H. 
C. Olive, scorer. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC DATA 


HE chart above shows the available 
traffic data for a period of thirty- 
two years. Between 1909 and 1925 spe- 
cial counts were taken to enable an esti- 
mate to be made of bodily transfers, 
such estimates then being required by 
the Department of Public Utilities. They 
are no longer required, but undoubtedly 
the condition as shown for 1923 to 1925 
still holds, namely that there are about 
as many bodily transfers as revenue 
passengers. That is, on the average 
each revenue passenger transfers once. 
An examination of the bars represent- 
ing bodily transfers, from 1909 to 1925, 
shows a fairly steady growth in this 
item. The ratio of bodily transfers to 
revenue passengers about doubled in 
that period. This was due to the in- 
crease in the number of points at which 
passenger interchange was_ possible 
without the use of paper transfers. 


The lowest part of each vertical bar 
on the chart represents revenue passen- 
gers. It is easy to trace the steady in- 
crease in such passengers up to 1917. 
The next year it was necessary to put 
long-deferred fare increases into effect, 
which had a depressing effect upon rid- 
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ing. This soon wore off, however, and 
again the upward trend was resumed. 
Since 1926 there has been a steady de- 
cline each year, amounting in 1927 to 
1.15 per cent; in 1928, to 1.34 per cent; 
in 1929, to 2.15 per cent; in 19380, to 3.25 
per cent, and in 1931, to 5.23 per cent. 
This has been due largely to automo- 
bile competition, to which the effects of 
the economic depression have recently 
been added. From 1926 to 1931 inclu- 
sive the decline has totaled about 12% 
per cent. 


WHY RAPID TRANSIT IS EX- 
PENSIVE 


INCE 1897 the investment in the Bos- 

ton Elevated Railway has increased 
nearly 600 per cent, as shown by the 
graph below. In other words, it is nearly 
seven times as great as it was thirty- 
five years ago. Then it was about twenty- 
five and a quarter millions, now it is 
$175,000,000. 

In the same period the number of pas- 
sengers carried has about doubled, in 
fact, by 1929 it had almost exactly 
doubled, but there has been a falling-off 
since. Over the entire period the riding 
has just about kept pace with the growth 
of population. This is shown on the 
chart by the lowermost line, which indi- 
cates that each person riding in “El” 
territory takes no more rides in a year 
than he did thirty-five years ago. 

Assuming in round numbers that the 
investment increase has been 600 per 
cent and the riding increase 100 per cent, 
which discounts the effects of the pres- 
ent depression, then investment per pas- 
senger is three and one-half times in 
1931 what it was in 1897, an increase of 
250 per cent. There is a 
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SUPERVISORS HOLD ANNUAL 
MEETING 


R. GEORGE BURGESS MAGRATH, 
medical examiner, Suffolk County 
North, was the speaker on the clos- 

ing program of the fifth season of the 
Boston Elevated Railway Supervisors’ 
Association. With the aid of numerous 
lantern slides he described several dra- 
matic incidents in which loss of life was 
involved. He covered each case in such 
a way as to illustrate how baffling prob- 
lems of analysis are solved. 

An unsual program of entertainment 
was provided, including a_ substantial 
collation at the close. Ray Hillier, ma- 
gician and juggler, performed a number 
of sleight-of-hand “experiments.” Ad- 
ditional entertainment was provided by 
George Banks, comedian; Joe Barry and 
Larry Jenkins, “singing legionnaires”; 
Joe Moalmo, pianist, and Irene Roberts, 
vocalist and mistress of ceremonies. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 
For the auditing committee, T. A. 
Dunbar presented the following figures: 





Balance. from. last }seaisouas.e eee SoODAES 
Received {ron Gwes2e..c eee eee ee 327.00 
Profit from) SWadies eNiIchte wee oe 195.87 
Miscellaneous receipts ................ 7.99 
Total: sac 3 5,2 pieeeere een tet rwscnetede $865.98 
Expenses of regular meetings......... $337.71 
Appropriated for annual meeting..... 270.00 
Stationery and other sundries........ 93.95 
Totalitas . Sage eee $801.66 
Balancer on hands ee $164.32 
RESULTS OF ELECTION 
The following were elected at this 


meeting to serve for one year: 

Joseph Leo Troy, president (trans- 
portation) ; George H. McManus, vice- 
president (maintenance); James F. 
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Scanlan, vice-president (power); Ed- 
ward H. Childs, vice-president (rolling- 
stock and shops); William F. McCrystal, 
re-elected secretary-treasurer (trans- 
portation). 


APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT 


After the meeting President Troy ap- 
pointed the following as members of the 
Board of Control in addition to the of- 
ficers: 

Transportation department, E. S. Hop- 
kins, information and report clerk. 

Rolling-stock and shops department, 
Chas. H. Black, chief clerk, R. T. L. 
shops. 

Maintenance department, J. F. Calla- 
han, supervisor of welding. 

Power department, T. F. Fleming, line 
foreman. 


COMMISSIONER LONG SPEAKS 
ON TAXES 
Ho: HENRY F. LONG, commis- 


sioner of taxation and corporations, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
sounded the call for lower governmental 
expenditures at a meeting of the Boston 
Elevated Forum on Mar. 23. 

“We have more governmental activi- 
ties than we can pay for,” asserted Mr. 
Long, citing the $400,000,000 expendi- 
ture in 19381 for all classes of govern- 
mental services. “This is a very sub- 
stantial burden. It is not so easy to cut 
governmental expenses as it is to cut in- 
dividual expenses. Our only chance for 
relief is to eliminate some of the services 
which we cannot afford in times like 
these.” 

Mr. Long saw no chance of any in- 
crease during the next few years in the 
revenues from the real-estate tax or the 
tax on tangible personal property. Up 
to and including 1930, said Mr. Long, 





William Phillips, for the Humane Society 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, pre- 
senting silver medal for life-saving to Peter 
O’Byrne. 


(See March issue of “Co-operation,” page 43) 


the value of such property upon which 
a tax could be laid had shown an annual 
increase of about $65,000,000, whereas 
in 1931 not only had this increase in 
value disappeared but $55,000,000 more. 

To bear out his contention that real 
estate could bear no greater tax burden, 
Mr. Long said that the value of fore- 
closed mortgages held by savings banks 
in Massachusetts had increased from 
$262,000 in 1925 to $35,000,000 in 1931. 
He asserted that there is a great deal of 
property of all classes for which there 
is no great demand, and considerable 
idle property. “There is no money to 
be loaned at the present time,” he said 
“on existing real estate or to create real 
estate.” He pointed to the shrinkage 
of rents on certain types of property as 
an indication of the shrinking value of 
real estate. 

The speaker saw no chance within the 
next few years of any increase in reve- 
nues from the income tax. The high 
year of income tax revenues so far, said 
he, was 1930, when $32,000,000 was col- 
lected. The amount shrunk to $23,- 
000,000 in 1931 and will drop to $17,- 
000,000 for 1932, he said. 

The amount of tangible personal prop- 


erty subject to taxation is decreasing, 


said Mr. Long. “There is no pleasant 
outlook here,” said he. ‘This property 
has less value today than it had a num- 
ber of years ago. The value of live- 
stock, machinery, and other tangible 
personal property has been diminishing 
constantly.” 

Another unfavorable factor to which 
Mr. Long referred was the constant in- 
crease in the amount of non-taxable 
property. From 1930 to 1931 property 
valued at $65,000,000 was shifted from 
the taxable to the non-taxable class witha 
total of $1,455,000,000 in non-taxable 
property in Massachusetts today. 

All the people are willing to make 
sacrifices for health, education and the 
care of unfortunates, declared Mr. Long, 
“but there is a growing objection on the 
part of many of our people to the ex- 
tension of governmental expenditures 
which can be done away with and which 
were only started because money came 
easily. The situation calls for the best 
thought of which we as a people are 
capable.” 

The “comfort” which Mr. Long saw 
was that no other state is better off than 
Massachusetts and that in many ways 
we are better off than most of the others. 
“We have worked collectively. We have 
not indulged in wild thoughts of borrow- 
ing too much against the future or of 
developing to the extreme any one form 
of taxation. Although the situation is 
dark, there can be relief if we, as a 
people, are willing to give it attention.” 
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KNOCKS AND BOOSTS—A COURTESY CLINIC 


Excerpts irom Letters Received by the Management Commending Employees or 
Complaining of What Seem to be Shortcomings in the Treatment Accorded 
by Employees 


KNOCKS 


A visiting clergyman writes a letter of 
information, rather than complaint, in 
regard to a bus driver who made very 
sarcastic remarks about a dollar bill 
tendered in payment of fare for the 
clergyman and his sister. The patron 
stated that he reached the door of the 
bus in ample time before reaching his 
stop for the operator to make change but 
that the operator’s sarcastic remarks, 
especially in the presence of a lady, were 
uncalled for. The clergyman further 
states that he has traveled on our system 
many times and had the pleasure of use- 
ing our splendid equipment and that the 
incident spoken of is the only unpleasant 
one he has experienced in all his use of 
the system. 


COMMENT: The incident illustrates the 
importance of the right attitude of mind 
in such transactions. There was no ex- 
cuse for sarcastic remarks. 





A fellow-passenger on a Lechmere car 
witnessed an uncalled for scene between 
a little old lady and a conductor with 
two stripes. The little old lady stepped 
smilingly on to the car and asked, “Does 
this car go to Park street?” The con- 
ductor could not possibly have misun- 
derstood her, but he asked in a loud, dis- 
agreeable tone: “What?” The little old 
lady repeated her question and was re- 
warded with the information: “Every 
ear here goes to Park street.” She 
handed the conductor a dollar bill and 
the conductor muttering under his 
breath handed her the change which she 
held in her hand a little uncertainly. 
The conductor again took the floor and 
in a disgusted and impatient tone or- 
dered her to put a dime in the box. The 
fellow-passenger reporting this matter 
said that he could not possibly do justice 
in a letter to this conductor’s ungentle- 
manly manner. 


COMMENT: Respect for age is one of 
the most common characteristics of “El” 
employees and others. In the opposite 
column will be found a favorable com- 
ment upon the actions of an employee, 
who was commended for helping an 
elderly person to find a seat and a sick 
person from the car. Such comments are 
frequently received. Why the conductor 
who called forth this ‘‘knock” acted as he 
did is hard to explain and he was not a 
eredit to the Railway. 


BOOSTS 


While riding on one of our buses a 
lady lost an envelope containing a num- 
ber of signed blank checks. She re- 
ported the loss and the bus operator 
was questioned. The operator stated 
that he had not found the envelope, but 
did see a man pick up an envelope from 
the floor of the bus, and further stated 
that he knew where the man lived. The 
lady waited until the operator had 
finished his work, after which they went 
to the police station. Accompanied by 
an officer they went to the man’s house 
and recovered the envelope containing 
the checks. The lady later commended 
hae operator for the help he had given 

er. 


COMMENT: The far-reaching results 
of an act like this are difficult to esti- 
mate, 





A Boston patron writes: ‘Five weeks 
ago I came to Boston a total stranger. 
While here I have heard interesting 
things about the ‘Elevated’ but to my 
personal attention was brought an inci- 
dent of marked courtesy.” While rid- 
ing on the Commonwealth Avenue line 
this lady’s attention was drawn to the 
tone of voice in which the conductor 
answered questions. She noticed his 
courtesy in helping an obviously ill per- 
son from the car and in helping an 
elderly person to find a seat. 

COMMENT: Note that this patron 
noticed the conductor’s tone of voice. 
The tone is as important as the words. 





Upon learning the name of one of our 
starters, a patron advises that for some 
time he has wished to write us in regard 
to this starter’s unvarying courtesy and 
remarkable efficiency but waited until 
he could find out the starter’s name. 
The patron states: “He is absolutely 
in control of the situation at rush hours 
..., he smoothes out all confusion 
quickly and quietly ..., he gets the 
filled buses and cars away in a safe, 
rapid and orderly manner. He is never 
too busy to assist bewildered passen- 
gers. ... He treats the drivers of the 
buses and' cars in such a way as to 
help them to cooperate with him in effi- 
cient service.” 


COMMENT: The man in contact with 
the public represents the Railway to 
our patrons. He can make public good- 
will or the reverse. 
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LONG-SERVICE EMBLEMS AWARDED EARLIER 


Ninety-Four New Awards of 25-Year Pins Were Made to Employees on April Ist, 
and Many Transfers Were Made from One 5-Year 


Group to Another 


CHANGE has been made in the dates on which new service emblems are awarded 


and transfers made from one group to another. 


According to the new schedule 


awards and exchanges will be made on Apr. 1 of each year covering the period from 


Jan. 1 to June 30, and on Oct. 1 covering the period from July 1 to Dee. 31. 


In this 


way some awards will be made before the date on which they are actually due, but, 
on the other hand, no employee will have to wait more than three months for an 


emblem after it becomes due. 


been distributed, sub-divided as follows: 


As of Apr. 1, 1932, a total of 1,968 emblems have 


Pensioned or 





Active 
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Employees Who Have Entered the 25-Year Class 


GENERAL MANAGER’S OF- 
FICE 


Edward Dana, Executive vice 
president and general man- 
ager. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Clifford 8S. Brittain, In- 
spector of motor vehicles. 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT 


Patrick Flaherty, Trackman. 
Cc. P. Goeller, Wireman. 
Patrick Landry, Trackman. 
Coleman McDonough, Track- 


man. 
Timothy Welch, Wireman. 


POWER DEPARTMENT 


Robert Breen, Machinist. 

Christopher Donigan, Fireman 
James J. Hickman, Foreman. 
John W. Robinson, Lineman. 


ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


H. Black, Chief Clerk. 
. A. Doherty, Electrical spe- 
cialist. 

Donovan, Car cleaner. 

S. Komick, Commutator 
man. 

N. Lamphere, Machinist. 
. A. Lewis, ~ Field-coil 
winder 

J. Murphy, No. 1, Repair- 


Cc 
F 
c; 
A. 
F. 

H 

al. 

Aig Myles, Repairman. 
f J. O’Connell, Moulder. 
E. 


Reardon, Lathe hand. 
Toronto, Car cleaner. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 


Rapid-Transit -Lines 
Oscar G. Anderson, Motor- 
man. 
John J. Burns, Guard. 
Otto P. A. Fick, Yardmaster. 
David Flanagan, Yardmaster. 
Martin J. Ford, Motorman. 


PRUVB LBBB BBB MBB 





LONG-SERVICE EMBLEM 
The other emblems are like 
the above except. that- the 
grounds are of different colors 
and there are different num- 
bers of stars. These em- 
blems are of gold and of 
about one-half the diameter 
of the above illustration. 


TIMI MLTR 


James Halloran, Motorman. 
Michael J. Harding, Guard. 
John Kennedy, Motorman. 
James H. Loughlin, Guard. 
Francis Loughran, Motorman. 
Oscar A. MacKay, Guard 
Miss Sarah EH. McAvinnie, 
Collector. 
Miss Helen BE. McCarthy,.Col- 
lector. 
Thomas M. McGee, Motorman. 
Timothy F. Mulcahy, Motor- 


man. 
O’Callaghan, 


Timothy Cc 

Motorman. 
Patrick O’Neil, Motorman. 
James F. Rice, Motorman. 
Roscoe A. Stevens, Guard 


Division 1 

FOom be bankk. 

Superintendent 
Edwin M. Bradley, Operator. 
Thomas J. Britt, Conductor. 
Maurice P. Broderick, Oper- 

ator. 
John Cotter, Motorman. 
Denis E. Crane, Operator. 
William J. Cullinan. Operator. 
Michael J. Doyle, Motorman. 


Assistant 


Albert Flanagan, Operator. 
Hugh Goldrick, Motorman. 
John Harrington, Operator. 
W. T. J. Heywood, Starter. 
Lawrence Hickey, Motorman. 


Nathan R. Kelley, Operator. 
Carl M. Kruse, Starter. 
Alexander Vk. MacDonald, 


Conductor. 
John McGowan, Operator. 
John A. MelIsaae, Operator. 
Walter A. Newton, Onerator. 
Charles F. O’Brien, Operator. 
Daniel T. Ring, Operator. 
Bartholomew Rush, Operator. 
Charles L.. Senter, Operator. 
Michael N. Tangney, Oper- 
ator. 
Edward F. Welch, Operator. 
Albert P. Whelan, Motorman. 


Division 8 


David Burns, Operator. 

Thomas J. Butler, Operator. 

Michael J. Coologhan, Oper- 
ator. 

Michael F. Corcoran, 
ator. 

Patrick Costello, Operator. 

Owen S. Curley, Operator. 

William FEF. Donahoe, Con- 
ductor. 

Perey H. Duncan, Overator. 

Michael J. Fitzgerald, Oper- 


Oper- 


ator. 
Michael Flynn, Motorman. 
John J. Gunn, Conductor. 
George R. Harris. Starter. 
Herbert A. Holmes, Operator. 
Thomas Johnstone, Operator. 
Michael J. Kelly, Operator. 
Michael Lawton, Operator. 
James M. Linehan, Operator. 
Donald McPhee, Operator. 
John FEF. Murphy, Operator. 
James J. Murray, Motorman. 
Dennis J. O’Connell, Oper- 


ator. 
James O. Pasho, Warder. 
Dosity Sampson, Operator. 
John Sheehan, Operator. 

James J. Sullivan, Operator. 


Samuel H. Sweetnam, Oper- 


ator. 

John H. White, Operator. 
John A. Willwerth, Oper- 
ator. 
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MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT 

EH. A. Carpenter, Draftsman. 

A. Gatta, Trackman. 

George Hamilton, Foreman. 

L. D. Jones, Machinist. 


ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 

J. J. Brennan, Painter. 

W. F. Cassely, Brass worker. 

H, V. Ditmar, Painter. 

J. Gallant, Foreman. 

A. W. Hookway, Foreman. 

F. J. Long. Sub-foreman. 

W. A. McKenzie, Painter. 

D. Palmieri. General helper. 

A. J. Supple, Machinist spe- 
cialist. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

W.S. Gilley, Station receiver. 

E. R. Morehouse, Change 
distributer. 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT 


C. F. Hersey, Assistant store- 
keeper. 


M. Logue, Foreman. 


D. E. Quigley, Switch repair- 
man. 


J. M. Ryan, Engineer surface 
lines. 


POWER DEPARTMENT 
Richard Mager, Line foreman. 
Alden P. Marsh, Inspector. 


ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


Andrew Sundborg, Machinist. 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT 

Burke, Switch repairman. 

. Conley, Trackman. 

Conroy, Foreman. 

. Leary, Paver. 

Lynn, Machinist. 

O’Driscoll, Track Cleaner. 

F. Powers, Foreman. 


POWER DEPARTMENT 


Frank MeDonald, Lineman. 
Edward Publicover, Lineman. 


AYN wy 


CLAIM DEPARTMENT 
J. J. Butler, Investigator. 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT 


M. Faulkner, Trackman. 
Michael Mulkern, Paver. 


ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 
Patrick Donoghue, Car shifter. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
William Pett, Station receiver. 


Have Entered 30-Year Class 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Division 1 
Robert A. Andrews, Operator. 

Guy C. Bean, Conductor. 
Patrick G. Hession, Operator. 
Thomas Hughes, Motorman. 
James T. Johnstone, Oper- 
ator. 
Augustine Keefe, Operator. 
Thomas Kelly. Operator. 
Michael J. McGary, 
ductor. 
Daniel FF. McGrath, Operator. 
John A. Peterson, Operator. 
Howard G. Titus, Operator. 
Ira A. Willard, Motorman. 


Con- 


Division 3 
Frank S. Berry, Starter. 
Charles S. L. Brown, Operator. 
Francis J. Burns, Conductor. 
James Fitzgerald, Operator 


Have Entered 35-Year Class 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Division 1 
George F. Cochrane, Operator. 
John J. Concannon, Motor- 
man. 
Coleman J. Conley, Conductor. 
Andrew D. Crimmins, Motor- 
man. 
John Finnegan, Conductor. 
James J. Ford, ‘Motorman. 
Joseph A. Grace, Starter. 
John H. Grant, Motorman. 
John P. Groves, Operator. 
F. W. M. Harrington, Oper- 


ator. 
Clarence W. Hicks, Motorman. 
Oscar H. Leonard, Conductor. 
Edward H. Moore, Operator. 
Bernard C. McArdle, Con- 
ductor. 


Have Entered 40-Year Class 


ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 
David Canaway, Repairman. 
Frank Lindquist, Assistant 

foreman. 
John Parkinson, Clerk. 
Alexander Thomson, Foreman. 
C. J. Tighe, Repairman. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Division 1 
James C. Dineen, Inspector. 

L. F. Edson, Conductor. 





Have Entered 45-Year Class 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
S. A. Johnson, Station re- 
ceiver. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Division 1 
Patrick Henry, Motorman. 


Thomas Holloran, Motorman. , 


Have Entered 50-Year Class 





TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Division 1 


George W. Clark, Motorman. 
James Kenney, Operator. 


Martin Forbes, Motorman 

James E. Kelley, Operator. 

Joseph J. Kelley, Operator. 

Frederick C. LaCasse, Oper- 
ator. 

Timothy J. Mannix, Operator. 

James Walsh, Motorman. 


Rapid-Transit Lines 
Albert P. Brintnall, Guard. 
Joseph A. Dugas, Guard. 
Thomas F. Flynn, Motorman. 
Wilburn L. Fraser, Guard. 
B. H. Hachadoorian, Guard. 
John H. Hayes, Motorman. 
Thomas Moran, Gateman. 
Michael Murray, Gateman. 
Joseph P. Neville, Starter. 
Albert J. O’Keefe, Towerman. 
Patrick J. Queeney, Guard. 
George HE. Robison, Porter. 
Harry R. Shaw, Gateman. 
Charles M. Waelde, Starter. 
Jeremiah Walsh, Motorman. 


Robert 
ator. 


S. MecLelland, Oper- 


Division 3 
Frank A. Broman, Operator. 
Albert E. Craig, Operator. 


David A. Evans, Conductor- 
operator. 

Michael J. Fitzgerald, Con- 
ductor. 

A. B. Rodenhiser, Motorman- 
operator. 


William Sullivan, operator. 
Harry H. Wilson, Conductor. 
Rapid Transit Lines 
James C. Barrie, Instructor. 

P. E. Maw. Supervisor. 
Edgar Odekirk, Starter. 
Charles O’Neil, Motorman. 
Isaac Silverstein, Operator. 
Safety Department 
George O. Goodwin, Inspector. 


O. V. KE. Fehrnstrom, Con- 
ductor. 

Frank A. McLean, Conductor. 

Cc. C. Parker, Conductor. 


Division 38 
Neil Brennan, Operator. 
Philip Fitzpatrick, Operator. 
George B. Frost, Operator. 
William Hartrey, Operator. 


Rapid Transit Lines 
John Shea, Starter. 


John Lee, Motorman. 
George A. Margot, 


tor. 
Division 3 
Henry Black. Motorman. 
John H. McNeil, Operator. 
John Rogan, Operator. 
Rapid Transit Lines 
Thomas F. Crowe, Starter. 


Conduc- 


Robert E. Nelson, Motorman. 
John Sullivan, Motorman. 


Division 8 
F. E. Hanington, 
master. 


Station 


No. 4 
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FORUM CONSIDERS TRAFFIC 
PROBLEMS 





HE closing meeting for the season 

of the Boston Elevated Forum, of 
which Mr. Dana is chairman, was ad- 
dressed by Hawley S. Simpson, research 
engineer, American Electric Railway 
Association. The meeting was held on 
April 6. Mr. Simpson’s topic was sug- 
gested by the question: ‘Is There a So- 
lution to the Traffic Problem?” 

This highly important municipal 
problem, said the speaker, is an old one. 
It can be solved, but there is no one 
panacea for it. The lack of concentrated 
attention upon the problem by all inter- 
ests concerned has delayed its solution. 
Pedestrians and all vehicles using the 
streets are involved. 

Mr. Simpson. discussed downtown 
parking as the outstanding element in 
traffic congestion, but this also is not 
new. In Chicago in 1914, when only 
30,000 automobiles were registered, the 
situation was considered serious. By 
prohibiting all parking in the “Loop 
District,’ Chicago has largely solved its 
problem. Other cities are also making 
progress. Merchants who oppose park- 
ing restrictions should realize that not 
over 10 per cent of their customers park 
their cars in the street. Ninety per cent 
of their customers, on the averave, are 
users of public transportation, or park 
their cars in garages and lots. There is 
more than ample space off the streets 
in most cities to accommodate all vehicles 
parked in the streets, in addition to the 
vehicles now parked in such space. 

The idea that future buildings will in- 
clude parking accommodations for em- 
ployee and customer automobiles is fal- 
lacious, said the speaker, as the space 
and expense would be prohibitive. 

The taxicab and “service car” or “‘ijit- 
ney” were also given attention by Mr. 
Simpson. The taxicab has a legitimate 
field, but of late the tendency has been 
to cut rates and crowd cabs so as to ab- 
sorb business properly belonging to the 
common-carrier cars and buses. In a 
number of states taxicabs are now under 
public-utility commission supervision and 
this should become general. 


FUTURE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


The discussion following the address 
centered largely in the future of the au- 
tomobile business and the relative eco- 
nomics of travel by private automobile 
and public utility vehicles. The future 
apparently favors the latter, as parking 
restrictions and downtown-driving diffi- 
culties increase. There is a tendency to- 
ward less annual use of each automobile. 
The number of automobiles is no longer 
increasing at an alarming rate, as pur- 


chases of cars by those previously with- 
out automobiles are relatively few in 
number. Replacement of worn-out cars 
now absorbs almost the entire annual 
production. 

_Mr. Simpson, since his graduation in 
civil engineering from the University of 
Michigan in 1922, has devoted his ener- 
gies to the traffic problem, particularly 
in Detroit and Essex County, N.J. In 
1927 he resigned his position as traffic 
engineer of Essex County to join the en- 
gineering staff of the A. E. R. A. 


THE COVER PICTURE 





Hee nearly forty years up to 1889 an 
omnibus line was operated in Boston 
and Charlestown by Jacob H. Hathorne, 
a pioneer transportation man of this re- 
gion. His bus line ran between Boston 
Neck and Charlestown Neck*. The lo- 
cations of these sections of the two 
towns can be seen at the bottom and top, 
respectively, of the map on page 54. 

The Hathorne line therefore ran in a 
generally northeasterly and southwest- 
erly direction. It was the successor of a 
shorter line connecting Dock Square and 
Canton street, subsequently known as 
the Citizens’ Line, which was organized 
in 1846 and taken over by Hathorne in 
1851. The extended route was via 
Washington street, Boston, North Sta- 
tion, Warren Bridge, Main street, 
Charlestown, and finally to Franklin 
street, Somerville. A Boston Elevated 
engineer remembers the term “Shawl 
Line” jokingly applied to the Hathorne 
Line as it “ran over the Neck and back.” 

Mr. Hathorne used coaches like that 
shown on the front cover of this issue, 
remembered by an “‘El” official as having 
been painted red, with a yellow stripe, 
and later green and gray. This particu- 
lar coach was photographed at Washing- 
ton and West streets in the middle 
eighties. On it is a sign indicating the 
fare as 4 cents. A record in the general 
auditor’s office indicates that strips of 
ten tickets were sold at 40 cents each. 
Passengers entered the vehicle by means 
of a ladder and a rear door. They could 
climb to the roof. The door was oper- 
ated by the driver’s foot and he collected 
fares through an opening in the side 
of the coach. 

Mr. Hathorne sold 138 horses to the 
West End Street Railway, Henry M. 
Whitney, president, on Dec. 16, 1889, 
thus ending competition of which Mr. 
Whitney desired to be rid. Hathorne 
died in 1898. 


*In the early days Boston and Charles- 
town were mainly located on _ penin- 
sulas, and the term ‘‘neck” was applied to the 
section of mainland at or near which the 
peninsula connected with it. 








Data of March Operation 


General Financial Data 1982 1931 
Cost of service exceeded revenue.......cccccccceccceeees $61,377.33 
Revenue exceeded cost Of SCLVICE.......ccccccccseeeeseees $52,745.76 
Operating revenue per car-hour (A.E.R.A. std.) $5.49 $5.86 
Operating revenue per car-mile operated.......... 54.17¢ 57.60c 
Average fare per revenue passengef..........00. «. 8.765¢ 8.855c 
Ratio operating expense to operating revenue... 72.07% 67.81% 
Passengers Carried 
Revenue paSSengers .....ccccscccccssssccceees Fateh sees 28,442,492 30,359,331 
PCE Cent DGqpassengers. caisson 24.70% 22.89 % 
Revenue passengers per car-mile operated....... 6.070 6.314 
Operating Facts 
Trips: Operated cme ee ee ee 612,847 635,043 
Car-miles operated: © 
Rapid-ratinicelncw ene tec ek ee 1,373,919 1,387,160 
NULTACE SLWO-MNNIE ort ee arent Bias 836,923 935,565 
SUPLACE PONE Man. mew. ee he ee 1,688,976 1,738,857 
MOLOr US Be ee os eee 785,700 746,964 
otalimiless operated -ftitcs now kane 4,685,518 4,808,546 
Accident Data 
Accidents per 10,000 car-miles..............ccccccccssssseee VOTIX ) 1.322* 
Accidents per 10,000 bus-miles..........ccccccoccsoscsceee a 1.209* 1.862* 
Revenue passengers carried per accident............ 23,960 22,270 
Average number of witnesses per accident... eA | 3.24 


Complaints and Defects 


Complaints in regard to car ServiCe....ccecccecccecee, 25 30 
Employees complained of by car riders........... 66 92 
Surface car defects per 10,000 car-miles............ 1.5 1.9 
Rapid-transit car defects per 10,000 car-miles 2.51 2.68 
Bus defects per 10,000 bus-miles.............cccceee 2.9 5.0 
Information About Power 
D.c. kw.-hr. output gross per month... 24,583,100 23,766,000 
Maximum <kwel0ad <..ciie ee 84,100 84,500 
Tons of coal consumed for powWel..........ccccesceceeseeee 17,021 18,203 
Lbs. of coal for power per d.c.kw.-hr. at cars 1.552 1.721 
Operating and maintenance cost of power, in- 
cluding depreciation: 

bers d.c.kw.-hry for caraservice.s.csstccust. te. 0.684¢ 0.7845c 

Per revenue car-Mile...........cccccccesscsoceee Re ee 4.02c 4.25c 
Kw.-hr. per revenue car-mile.........cccsccscestesscreceeee 5.874 «-s il & 

*Does not include miscellaneous accidents or derailments. 

Monthly Surpluses and Deficits 
Fiscal Year 1930-31 ~ ; 9 
July 1, 1930, $1,000,000 Fiscal a 1931-32 eoret 

1 424,295.95* : 57,600.05 July $371,274.63* an. 0,207,427 
yee pee eee eon Aug. 444,398.66" | Feb. 91,118,154 
Sept.  316,296.99* | Mar. 52,745.76 ) Sept. $39,448.08" | Mar. 615747.88 
Oct. 35,278.21* | Apr. 19.273.43} Oct. 69,352.00" | Apr. es ae Be Be 
Nov. 185,317.05* | May 112,020.18* Nov. 219,223.16" May ann nee eneneenee 
Dec. 20,516.18* June 355,961.60* Dec. 8,758.68 June Bi Rai Suede 
Prout. and” loss “debit... 705 $3,783.76 +Excess of revenue over cost of service. 





*Excess of cost of service over revenue. 


EDWARD DANA, Executive Vice-President and General Manager. 
April Zito... 
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PLACES PEOPLE LIKE TO VISIT 


IN THE PUBLIC GARDEN, MAY, 1932 
(See page 71) 








To All “EL Employees 


HE ways in which the Boston Elevated Railway has kept 
pace with the demand for service in the Boston district 
is indicated by the following figures: 


In 1900, just prior to the beginning of rapid transit in Bos- 
ton, the Railway was operating cars over 331 miles of single 
track, omitting track in car houses and yards. This was nearly 
all in streets, but about 514 miles was in subways. 


Then came rapid transit in the form of the elevated line, 
with fourteen miles of single track. Since 1901 rapid-transit 
mileage has steadily increased to the present total of over forty- 
seven. 


The surface trackage gradually increased to a maximum of 
439 miles (in 1917), or about one-third more than in 1900. 
However, due to changing demands for service it has since 1917 
gradually diminished to almost exactly what it was thirty-two 
years ago. 


Since 1922 motor-bus service has been increasingly installed 
by the Railway, in part replacing street-car service and in part 
supplementing the rail services. Bus routes now operate on 
more than 200 miles of street, on part of which mileage more 
than one bus line operates. 


Service is now given over 313 single-track miles in streets 
and reservations; over 17% miles in surface-car subways, on 
viaduct and on other private right-of-way; over 47.3 miles of 
rapid-transit track, and over nearly 205 miles of bus-route 
streets. 


These mileages cannot be totalized for comparison with the 
street-car track mileage of 1900, because operating conditions are 
different for the several services. For example, a mile of rapid- 
transit track carries several times as many passengers in a given 
period as a mile of street track. This is due to the larger cars 
operated in long trains, to the higher operating speed of the trains, 
to the freedom from traffic interference and to the greater dis- 
tance between stops. 


However, it is obvious that the total service made possible 
by the facilities described has more than kept pace with the 
population in the territory served, which has increased about 
5714 per cent since 1900. 
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ANALYZE YOUR JOB* 


Practical Suggestions for the Supervisor or Other Employee Who Wishes to Help 
to Improve Service and Get Business for the Railway, With 
Comments Upon the Present Economic Conditions 
By EDWARD DANA 
Executive Vice-President and General Manager, Boston Elevated Railway 


HE subject assigned to me in the 

list printed in the educational pro- 
spectus last fall is “Analysis of the 
Ideal Supervisory Organization.” I shall 
not at this time take up any detailed 
analysis of a supervisory organization, 
as this subject has been under considera- 
tion all season. Instead, I shall call at- 
tention to some outstanding elements of 
successful organizations, with special 
Hb om to our own service to the pub- 
ic. 
CONDITIONS WHICH SURROUND US IN 

THE ECONOMIC WORLD 


Picture a summer scene anywhere 
along our rugged New England coast: 
clear skies, sparkling sunshine, and a 
fleet of pleasure boats setting out for 
a day on the ocean. 

Late in the afternoon dark clouds give 
warning of trouble, but the pleasure- 
seekers do not heed them until there 
is barely time left to make for the moor- 
ings. 

Then, as the squall descends, trouble 
arises. Some boats lose masts or sails 
and others capsize, and oftentimes trag- 
edy stalks in the wake of a day of lei- 
sure and pleasure. 

The struggle for the moorings is usu- 
ally a difficult one and calls for experi- 
ence and skill. 

The intent of this simile is to show 
how our economic holiday of 1929 came 
abruptly to an end. The dark squall 
clouds were unheeded by a _pleasure- 
seeking host, and when the squall struck 
there was left an economic ruin the like 
of which this generation had never ex- 
perienced. 

But the old moorings are there and 
will hold fast if we forget the joy ride, 
repair the damage and face the conse- 
quences. 

It is not my purpose to dwell upon 
facts already well known, but merely to 


*Abstract of address at closing, dinner meet- 
ing in educational course on maintaining the 
service, J. Leo Troy, chairman, Sullivan 
Square, Apr. 26, 1932. 


draw attention to the need for pioneer 
bravery and adherence to age-old funda- 
mental truths. 

The practice of whining, and blaming 
a fate for which almost every individual 
shares responsibility, will lead nowhere. 

Ask yourself a few simple questions 
and you can very easily see how you are 
partly responsible for conditions as they 
are. “Did I foresee what happened?” 
“Did I put my house in order?” “Did 
I try to have my friends see what was 
wrong and might happen?” If your an- 
swer is ‘‘Yes” to such questions, then 
you may be numbered among the few 
who through no fault of their own are 
made to suffer the present-day burdens. 
If your answer honestly is “No,” then 
face the music, admit your responsibii- 
ity, roll up your sleeves and brush the 
cobwebs from your brain. 


THE EFFECT UPON OUR INDUSTRY 


Our industry and our own railway 
have weathered this gale to a remark- 
able degree. This is not because we 
could answer “Yes” to the questions I 
propounded, but because through long 
years of adversity we were constantly 
trying to keep our house in order. We 
were always fearing calamity, and in 
a sense this debacle was not a new ex- 
perience but simply a more serious turn 
of affairs than at first we had feared. 

The decline in number of our riders 
was already under way because of the 
competition of the automobile and the 
taxicab. 

The change in our load factor was 
already under way because of the chang- 
ing hours of labor, of marketing and 
vacationing on the part of the public. 
With the business depression augment- 
ing these other losses, the riding dropped 
at a serious rate. 

Notwithstanding business cessation 
our rush periods give evidence of the 
essential nature of our business and the 
dependence of the community upon our 
facilities during these hours. For eight 
months of 1931, on week-days, our rid- 
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ing was only 6 per cent less than during 
the same period in 1917, the all-time 
“high” of our travel figures before the 
10-cent fare and at a time when the 
registration of automobiles was only 
147,310 as compared with 885,558 today. 

How many other lines of activity can 
show such figures? 


WHAT MAINTAINING THE SERVICE MEANS 
UNDER SUCH CONDITIONS 


These two introductory topics bring 
me directly to our problem. We have 
a job in maintaining the service today 
which differs very much indeed from 
that of ten or twenty years ago. 

We cannot waste our facilities; we 
must adjust the service more closely 
than ever before to a constantly chang- 
ing demand. 

We cannot sit back and allow the 
service to be destroyed by automobile 
and taxicab competition or traffic con- 
gestion. We must be resourceful and 
utilize the vehicle which can best serve 
a given area. We must adjust the serv- 
ice with a full appreciation of what 
combining speed and regularity really 
means from a business standpoint in 
getting business and holding it. 

You remember that in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” Topsy just “growed up.” But 
we must regulate our growth and utilize 
initiative all along the line in order that 
our value to the community will con- 
tinue to be of such a nature that the 
community will co-operate and use it. 

When salesmen in other lines of busi- 
ness are sent on the job, they are given 
certain facts, certain talking points. 
They are told to go and use their own 
imagination and sell products. Did you 
ever stop to think how much accurate 
information is now available through 
the pages of “Co-operation” to make 
every ‘‘El” employee a salesman and a 
“booster” if he really wishes to be such? 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF SUPERVISION HAS 
BEEN COVERED IN YOUR COURSE 


Your course has covered in detail the 
many phases of maintaining the service; 
some very important, others necessary. 

You have listened to discussions of 
specific problems and specific failures. 

Nothing has been covered in a super- 
ficial manner, and I note with satisfac- 
tion that your course has been handled in 
a matter - of - fact, straight - from - the - 
shoulder manner. 

In your course this year you have 
paid special attention to the subject of 
job analysis. You have analyzed sev- 
eral of the supervisory jobs in the trans- 
portation department. You have ana- 
lyzed one another’s jobs. It occurs to 
me that one of the most important 
things about this subject is that a man 
also be able to analyze his own job. 


It may help yeu in this connection to 
give you a short list of items prepared 
by the American Council on Education, 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
This organization was founded by edu- 
cational institutions of the country 
largely to act as a clearing-house for 
information on job analysis in all fields. 
The purpose is to enable the schools to 
prepare their students for the demands 
of business, industries, professions, etc., 
more intelligently. The Council has on 
file many job specifications prepared by 
members of the foreman-training groups 
of this railway. 

The list was prepared to assist in de- 
termining when a job has been done 
well or otherwise. Now some jobs can 
be appraised very easily. If a man cuts 
your grass or repairs your radio, you 
know at once whether or not he has done 
a good job by the appearance of the 
grass or the sound of the radio. The 
same is true when you do the work 
yourself. It is not so easy to appraise 
a supervisory job, hence the importance 
of each man in a supervisory position 
giving some attention to this matter. 
Now for the list: 


QUESTIONS FOR SELF-ANALYSIS 


Query No. 1. What are the different activi- 
ties of my job? What are the significant 
things that I do in the performance of each, 
and how do I determine how well they have 
been done? 

Query No. 2. 
jectively appraised? 
action is well performed, 
results would follow? 

Query No. 3. What are the contributing 
items of action in each of the major items? 

Query No. 4. How can the action described 
in each of the contributing items be objec- 
tively appraised ? 

Query No. 5. How can the value of this 
action be compared with the value of the cor- 
responding action of another person doing 
the same work? 


A study of such items as I have 
quoted will enable a man to concentrate 
time and energy at the points where the 
greatest good can be accomplished. I 
do not wish to suggest that we become 
too introspective. And I do not forget 
that a man may at times feel that he has 
done his best and that yet the results 
are not satisfactory. Each of us should, 
however, set standards for his own 
work, where the standards are not set 
for him, and acquire the ability to rec- 
ognize satisfactory performance. 


SUPERVISION WILL MINIMIZE INFRAC- 
TION OF RULES 


To illustrate what I have said on job 
analysis, I shall cite a few items from 
recent division bulletins which obviously 
have been posted to call attention to cer- 
tain imperfections in the Railway rou- 
tine. While the operators or other em- 
ployees who do or fail to do the things 
mentioned are the ultimate offenders, so 
to speak, the supervision must be at 


How can each action be ob- 
That is granted the 
what measurable 
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fault somewhere in each case, or the 
superintendent would not need to come 
into the picture. Here are some items: 


1. Transfers incorrectly punched. 

2. Car drawbars, front and rear, 
erly fastened in place. 

‘ Failure of 1-man car operators to open 
both doors for boarding on ‘‘pay-leave”’ trips. 

4. Failure of bus operators to draw cur- 
tains behind them at night. 

5. Newsboys who are not eligible to sell 
papers on cars permitted to do so. 

6. Failure to require telephone repairmen 
to pay fare when entering stations to repair 
equipment. 

7. Failure of bus operators to draw up to 
the curb for passengers. 

8. Inattention of operators to stop marks 
placed by Police Department. 

9. Failure of rapid-transit guards, espe- 
cially when headways are long, to watch for 
passengers who desire to board. 

10. Smoking by conductors, motormen and 
bus operators in cars and buses. 

11. Failure by operators to see that cars 
are properly “signed.” 


not prop- 


Items like these are valuable for analy- 
sis by officials. If, in certain jurisdic- 
tions, infractions of instructions are 
few, with due allowance for the fact 
that absolute perfection of supervision 
is not possible or expected, then the su- 
pervisional efficiency is high. When in- 
fractions are many, then supervisional 
efficiency is low. The accident record is 
also a criterion of good supervision. Ex- 
perience shows that when accident rates 
mount excessively, an improvement in 
supervision will usually bring them 
down. 


DIVISION OF SAFE OPERATION 


_When the unified plan of street super- 
vision was inaugurated, coming directly 
under a supervisor of safe operation, I 
requested that some plan of objective 
measurement of the work of inspectors 
be adopted. As a result, Mr. Troy pre- 
pared an appraisal form which has been 
in use for nearly two years. On this 
form for each day, for each inspector, 
are recorded the following items: 

1. Reports of unsafe practices. 

2. Cars expressed or turned back to regu- 
late headway. 

8. Defective car or bus—trip lost. 

4. Defective car—repaired by safety inspec- 
tor—kept in service. 

5. Delay other than congestion 
abled car. 

6. Disrupting s 


and dis- 
service. 


Records for six months are entered on 
one side of a large card and records for 
the remaining six months on the other. 
The number of entries gives a fair esti- 
mate of the activities of the inspector 
and the features of his work to which 
he gives the most attention. In inter- 
preting such a record, due regard must 
be had to the district covered and special 
conditions peculiar to that district. 
Everyone is being given his opportunity 
and a square deal, but we shall soon be 
able to appraise work well done or 
poorly done, and that is supervision. 


Has ANALYSIS HELPED YOU? 


I take it that every man who follows 
a course like this does so because he 
wishes to improve his own practices. 
He feels that he is not as efficient as 
he would like to be. He wishes to cor- 
rect his procedure before a superior of- 
ficer finds it necessary to advise him to 
do better. Every man of this type has 
benefited by the frank presentations 
which have been made during the sea- 
son. The man with the closed mind, 
who feels no need for improvement, nat- 
urally is not here. There is no need for 
us to pay any respects to him. If any 
of you have friends who come in this 
category, you can do them no better turn 
than to show them the error of their 
ways. 

The real question is—how much have 
you profited by the time and the care 
with which job analysis has been pre- 
sented to you? 

How much thought have you given as 
to whether the things that ought to be 
done daily, hourly, are being done? 

How much thought have you given as 
to whether the things that ought not to 
be done are daily being done as you 
stand full view of them without raising 
a finger to stop them? 

As chief executive I can tell you that 
it is in my office that one sees clearly 
the results of failures and what they 
really mean to the service and the sale 
of our product. 

Let me tell you that if everybody 
drawing pay from the “El” were doing 
all he should do during working hours, 
and using a little salesmanship when off 
duty, we should need more men to run 
the road, not fewer. 

You have had provided a railway 
wherein the physical plant has been 
brought to a standard that was unheard 
of during the decade 1910 to 1920. It 
is my firm conviction that the human 
material on the property is of a quality 
and of experience as good as if not bet- 
ter than anywhere else. 

Your problem, then, as part of the 
supervisory organization, is to get the 
most possible out of both plant and hu- 
man material in order to render attrac- 
tive service and thus to secure additional 
riders. 

If you fail to utilize inherent knowl- 
edge and ability on the part of our hu- 
man units, you become derelict in your 
duty and you waste that which is at 
your hands to use and use well. 

Mr. Dana stressed the necessity of 
loyalty on the part of the employees 
toward the Railway. He said that the 
majority of the men are undoubtedly 
loyal, but cited several instances which 
evidenced a lack of the proper degree of 
loyalty on the part of a few. 
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SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION 


ON April 28 the new Board of Control 
of the Boston Elevated Railway 
Supervisors’ Association met for organi- 
zation. Plans for the coming year were 
discussed. It is hoped that Mr. Dana 
will be able to address the men at the 
opening meeting in October. An invi- 
tation was extended to the newly organ- 
ized Boston Elevated Band to play on 
that occasion. 

President Leo Troy has appointed the 
following committees: 

Speakers, G. H. McManus, chairman, 
ete leming. (4. -1,° Black, 

Entertainment, E. S. Hopkins, chair- 
man, J. F. Callahan, J. F. Scanlan, E. 
H. Childs. 

Auditing, T. A. Dunbar, chairman, J. 
D. Donovan, George Kelly. 


THE COVER PICTURE 


HE gem of the park system of the 

City of Boston, of which it is the 
beginning, is the Public Garden, cover- 
ing 24% acres between Arlington and 
Charles streets in one direction, and be- 
tween Boylston and Beacon streets in 
the other. The park system of which it 
is a part continues through the city to 
South Boston, with 56 miles of roadways 
and parkways. Chairman W. P. Long, 
of the Park Department, estimates the 
value of the Public. Garden at $35,- 
000,000. The adjoining Boston Common, 
which cost 30 pounds sterling in 1634, 
is valued at $65,000,000. 

The Public Garden is on filled land, on 
the northern side of the site of the for- 
mer Back Bay. The City of Boston be- 
gan to fill in at this point long before the 
Commonwealth undertook the reclama- 
tion of the Back Bay in 1856. In fact, 
in 1839 a few public-spirited citizens or- 
ganized a company to develop a botani- 
cal garden on the shore of the Back 
Bay and leased the land from the City 
for this purpose. The grounds were at- 
tractively planted, and a large, circular 
building near Charles and _ Beacon 
streets was remodeled to form an im- 
mense conservatory. This was after- 
wards burned. 

In 1859 the Legislature passed an act 
which, on acceptance by the City, an- 
nexed to Boston certain lands and flats 
on the Back Bay. The act provided that 
no buildings should be erected between 
Arlington and Charles streets, excepting 
conservatories and a City Hall. It was 
promptly accepted by the City and soon 
plans were under way to develop the 
Public Garden. The tract was planted 
with trees, shrubs and flowers and a 
“lake” of 334 acres was included. It has 


been carefully maintained and improved 
ever since. From 20 men, in winter, to 
50 in summer are required to keep the 
Public Garden in condition. It may be 
said that what is now the Public Garden 
is nearing the century mark as to age, 
pepinane with the botanical garden of 

At this season the Public Garden is 
particularly beautiful, as is indicated 
from the photograph reproduced on the 
first page of this issue. This picture 
was taken early in the present month 
before the foliage had made much head- 
way and before the magnolia blossoms 
had gone. The trees shown are part of a 
total of 1784 trees, all plainly labeled. 
These included many usual varieties as 
well as some notable less usual ones. At- 
tention is especially directed to the 
Japanese ginko trees, the finest in the 
country. There are also the Kentucky 
coffee trees, the sophora japonicas and 
the golden elms. The collection of elms, 
catalpas, maples, ashes, magnolias and 
other well-known trees is a famous one. 

In the spring the tulip beds are the 
center of attraction in the Garden. 
Some 70,000 bulbs, imported direct from 
Holland and planted fresh annually, are 
set in the numerous beds. The old bulbs 
are used in outside parks while they last, 
and the bulblets are sown broadcast 
there. 

The Public Garden is also the reposi- 
tory of several fine monuments, includ- 
ing the equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton. (See “Co-operation,” April, 1931.) 
There are statues of Wendell Phillips, 
Charles Sumner, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Thaddeus Kosciusko, Col. Thomas 
Cass and Edward Everett Hale. Near 
the Beacon street side is a monument 
commemorating the discovery of anaes- 
thetics and at the corner of Beacon and 
Arlington streets is a memorial to 
George Robert White, one of Boston’s 
most generous benefactors. 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 





What Happened in Earlier Years in May 





LAST YEAR 
The Public Control Act was amended, 
extending the Railway’s lease for 28 
years. (On the 19th.) 





FIVE YEARS AGO 
Mr. Dana entertained, at a luncheon, 
twelve employees who had been in 
the service 50 years or more. (On 
the 9th.) 





(Please turn to page 79) 
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“EL” NEWS NOTES 


Items of Interest Regarding Recent Incidents With Which All Employees 
Should Be Familiar 


“SLUG” MAKERS AND USERS CONFRONT 
NEW LAW 


O* May 12, a law passed by the pres- 

ent session of the Legislature be- 
came effective, so that persons con- 
victed of using “slugs” in railway turn- 
stiles, telephone coin boxes, vending and 
slot machines will be 
subject to a fine of 
$100 or 30 days in jail, 
or both. At every sta- 
tion of the Railway a 
conspicuous sign was 
posted near the turn- 
stiles warning of the 
new penalties for con- 
viction of the use of a 


The Elevated Rail- 
way and other com- 
panies have sustained 
losses from the use of 
“slugs.” The Elevated 
has prosecuted numer- 
ous persons in the past 
for the use of “slugs” 
at station turnstiles 
and in many cases 
the maximum  pen- 
alty of $20 was im- 
posed under the only 
law covering the of- 
fence, namely, evasion 
of fare. In view of the more strin- 
gent penalties imposed by the law now 
effective, the Elevated authorities ex- 
pect fewer offences. The maximum fine 
of $20 under the old law did not have 
the deterrent effect which the present 
penalties of 30 days in jail or $100 fine, 
or both, are expected to have in putting 
a stop to the practice of using “slugs” 
at railway station turnstiles, 

The law also provides a penalty of 
$500 or imprisonment of one year, or 
both, for convictions of the manufac- 
ture of “slugs” for sale or the sale or 
gift of “slugs” with the intent that the 
“slug” shall be used to cheat or de- 
fraud. 


NEw Bus SERVICE FOR CAMBRIDGE 


NEW bus service was established 
“+ on May 9 between Lechmere sta- 
tion and Lafayette square, Cambridge, 
via Cambridge and Columbia streets. It 
operates from 6:50 a.m. to 7 p.m. on 
week-days only. During rush hours 
this bus service operates on a 10-minute 
schedule and during non-rush hours 


A Startling Poster 





every 20 minutes. An auxiliary bus 
line operates on a 10-minute schedule 
between Lechmere station and the cor- 
ner of Webster avenue and Cambridge 
street during rush-hours only. This 
results in a 5-minute bus service during 
rush hours on Cambridge street be- 
tween Lechmere Station and Webster 
avenue and is in addi- 
tion to the car service. 


BOSTON ELEVATED 
BAND ORGANIZED 


N May 10 at Sulli- 

van square, the 
first rehearsal of the 
Boston Elevated Band 
was held. More than 
fifty men sent in en- 
rollment forms, and of 
these twenty - three 
who were not on night 
duty appeared with 
their instruments and 
music racks. There 
were seven trumpets 
(cornets), three clari- 
nets, two tenor saxo- 
phones, two slide trom- 
bones, one E flat bass, 
three sousaphones, one 
French horn, one pair 
of cymbals, one bass 


drums stwoe- snare 
drums. The bandmaster is Gilbert P. 
Grove, a pupil of Walter M. Smith. 


J. M. Wood, R.T.L., is acting as man- 
ager. Rehearsals will be held regularly 
and men interested may communicate at 
any time with the educational advisor, 
Park Square Building. The band ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Board of 
Control of the Supervisors’ Association 
to play at the opening meeting in Oc- 
tober. 


GooD WoRK RECOGNIZED 


HE Boston Globe of Sunday, May 8, 

contained an illustrated description 
of night maintenance work on the ele- 
vated structure. Due credit was given 
workmen and officials for the smooth- 
ness and dispatch with which such work 
as rail replacement is done. 


MUSHROOMS AT BROADWAY STATION 
@* May 13 the Railway was given 
permission by the state department 
of public utilities to grow mushrooms 
on an unused section of the upper plat- 
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form level of the Broadway station of 
the Dorchester tunnel. The Railway will 
let the area out on a license after bids 
for the rental are advertised. The pub- 
lic utilities commission has reserved the 
right to terminate the permission granted. 


Mr. HARRIMAN HONORED 
(@* May 20 Henry I. Harriman, chair- 
man of the Board .of Public 
Trustees of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way, was elected president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT SELLS 


BONDS 

ON Apr. 26 the Boston Metropolitan 

District sold $24,000,000 in bonds 
to a banking syndicate headed by the 
Chase Harris Forbes Corporation to 
permit the retirement of $23,000,000 in 
notes payable on Apr. 14. The notes 
retired consisted of $21,000,000 bearing 
2°, per cent interest, issued Aug. 14, 
1931, and $2,000,000 bearing the same 
interest, issued Sept. 14, 1931, the pro- 
ceeds of which were used to finance the 
purchase of the preferred stocks of the 
Railway. The new bonds were sold at 
a discount, the prices averaging 94.57. 
There are $3,145,000 of 4% per cent 
bonds, maturing serially 1933 to 1939 
inclusive, and $20,855,000 of 4%, per 
cent bonds. maturing serially 1940 to 


BOSTON 
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1966 inclusive. The latter bonds are 
callable on Mar. 1, 1937, or any inter- 
est date thereafter, at 102%. 


FEWER PENSIONERS ON ROLL 
HE report of the pension committee 
for April contains the following five 


names of new pensioners: 
Andreas Daunbaurer, car cleaner. 
Jos. C. Finnegan, warder. 
David J. Miller, carpenter. 
Mrs. C. W. Palmer, collector. 
Hrnest Rothschild, porter. 


The following eight pensioners were 


reported as having died: 
Edward Kelley, machinist specialist. 
Geo. H. Deguio, operator. 
John Nelson, motorman. 
Joseph Surson, painter. 
Geo. H. Putnam, inspector. 
Pat. T. Reardon, motorman. 
Wim. M. Tower, motorman. 
M. J. Falsey, janitor, Central Power Station. 


The net result is a reduction in the 
pension list of three names so that 
there are now 509 pensioners as com- 
pared with last month’s total of 512. 


NEW WAGE AGREEMENT SIGNED 


A WAGE agreement between the Bos- 
4 4 ton Carmen’s Union and the Boston 
Elevated Railway, calling for a reduc- 
tion of 64% cents per hour in pay, to be- 
come effective July 1, was signed on 
May 17 in the offices of the Railway by 
representatives of both parties. Edward 
Dana, executive vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Railway, signed for 








SIGNING THE 19 
Standing, left to right: Timothy J. Mahoney, William F, Nutley, William A. Roche, Michael 


J. Walsh, John C. Carey. Sitting, left to right: J. 


Mahon, Matthew J. McLaughlin, 


32-33 AGREEMENT 


H. Reardon, Edward Dana, William DPD. 
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the public trustees, and the following 
signed for the union: William D. Ma- 
hon, international president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America; 
J. H. Reardon, general executive board 
member of the same association; John 
C. Carey, president of the Boston Car- 
men’s Union; Matthew J. McLaughlin, 
business agent; Michael J. Walsh, secre- 
tary; and William F. Nutley, Thomas W. 
Bowe, Edward L. Lyons, William A. 
Roche, Timothy J. Mahoney, members of 
the wage agreement committee. - The 


- 





signing of the agreement marked the 
closing of negotiations, which were com- 
pleted only 24 days from the date of the 
first conference. 


BROADWAY BRIDGE UNDER REPAIR 


BEGINNING May 16, because of re- 

pairs by the City of Boston to the 
Broadway Bridge, South Boston, a num- 
ber of changes in car and bus lines were 
necessary. These included the operation 
of a temporary car line from the corner 
of Albany street and Broadway to 
North Station via the subway. 








TENTH EDUCATIONAL SEASON ENDS 


A Total of 655 Certificates Were Awarded to 476 Employees. 


Addresses Were Given 


by Vice-President Vannevar Bush of M. I .T. and Dr. Thos. Conway, Jr. 


of Philadelphia. 


(CLOSING exercises in the Railway’s 
educational program were held at 
the Instruction School on May 4. 

Mr. Dana opened the exercises with a 
brief review of earlier closing exercises, 
addressed by Dr. S. W. Stratton, Dr. A. 
Lawrence Lowell, Dr. D. L. Marsh, 
James F. Jackson, Dr. Payson Smith 
and other eminent educators and profes- 
sional men. He said that 10 per cent 
more certificates were being awarded to 
13 per cent more employees than last 
season. To date 5,630 certificates have 
been awarded. The number of certifi- 
cates this year is 24 per cent above the 
average for the ten years. 

Mr. Dana stressed the fact that the 





CERTIFICATES AWARDED 


CPU Sie 9 a a 76 
Meni tmentmiens of Metals..../.....:6).5 16 
ipew@iet mem miide Rule’. ol... le cee wee 28* 


Practical Course in Conducting Meetings 15 
Maintaining the Service . 


Latest Developments in Rolling-Stock 


OS OUT aS) 6 of ha a a rr 67 
SEENON INDO GSS Sires. 5c ins csicecs wewee 2S 
ToRPRVERTIRaaenINS 9. ss oc. s cece ces see ess SO* 
Foreman Conferences: 

Ob oS i, a a ee ar 6 

NR arta ee. icc sees sete pice ocere clecore ne 23 

AS er afi 
Traffic Analysis and Equipment........ 6 
STE Se LPAI ST G8 If (ck a 71 
Carhouse Repairmen’s Course .......... 16 
Boston Elevated Railway Supervisors’ 

UCT a a a 87 
Correspondence Courses: 

wieeas se Of the Electric -Car:.....%.. 10** 
tues f> of the Motor .Bus.,........ 10** 


The A B C of Electric Railway Power 9** 
The Miller System of Correct English... 5*** 
SETAE ALICE oc, 66'S oa obs Se cle wa eae s 4% 


Ree ees ot oe oe sak whee 6 0% 655 





Notes 
655 certificates to 476 employees. 
* Under auspices of Division of University 

Extension. 

** Includes certificates issued since June 1, 
1931. 

*** Tnder auspices of Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Co. of Boston. 


Mr. Dana Presided 


educational program had been started 
with a view to learning whether such a 
thing is desired. The response shows 
that the opportunity is appreciated. He 
then introduced Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
vice-president, M. I. T., who spoke on 
“Accuracy in Thinking.” Dr. Bush was 
followed by Dr. Thomas Conway, Jr., 
president Philadelphia & Western Rail- 
way, Philadelphia, Pa., whose topic 
was: ‘Some Problems of Urban and 
Interurban Transportation.” 

Abstracts of these addresses are given 
below. A motion picture of Admiral 
Byrd’s trip to the North Pole was 
shown at the close of the program. 
“Eddie” Fitzgerald played the piano for 
the picture and before the addresses. 


ABSTRACT OF DR. BUSH’S ADDRESS 


Dr. Bush, in stating his subject as ac- 
curacy of thought, said that this is a 
subject regarding which he and his au- 
dience were much in the same situation. 
We are all interested, he said, in study- 
ing things, in improving our thought 
processes. This is shown as far as I am 
concerned by the job I endeavor to hold 
down. In your case it is demonstrated 
by the fact of your presence in this 
group and audience. 

Now, inaccuracy of thought is exceed- 
ingly prevalent in this world and it is 
the most expensive luxury that the 
human race indulges in. If everyone 
in the world could think straight, even 
on simple things, this world would be a 
joyful place in which to live. Instead, 
mankind generally, on account of preju- 
dice or laziness, habitually draws gen- 
eral conclusions from incomplete evi- 
dence, jumps at ideas, falls for propa- 
ganda or advertising slogans, accepts 
superstitions and half truths without 
proper examination of the facts. The 
man who thinks clearly, dispassionately, 
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coldly, coming to definite conclusions as 
a result of definite evidence, who in 
other words “knows his stuff,’ stands 
out among his fellows in any walk of 
life. 

To illustrate, suppose that you ask 
the question: “Are women more careful 
drivers than men?” of a dozen people 
at random. Most of them will give you 
an answer immediately without any real 
facts, basing their judgment on preju- 
dice or on an observation or two of spe- 
cial instances of individual drivers they 
know, including themselves. A few will 
quote statistics; they may say, for ex- 
ample, that there are fewer accidents 
with women drivers involved than with 
men involved, hence women are more 
careful drivers. But there are many 
more men driving automobiles than 
women, and hence they have more op- 
portunity to “crack up.” Or they may 
say that statistics show that in Massa- 
chusetts there is a greater ratio of ac- 
cidents per year to number of driving 
licenses held for men than for women. 
Hence, . . . This is just as incorrect and 
more insidious, because on the average 
women drive fewer miles per year than 
men, they drive less in traffic than men, 
and any comparison based simply on 
numbers is misleading. But, we can 
get closer than this. A short time ago 
investigators made comparisons of the 
accident records of men and women taxi 
drivers, working under similar condi- 
tions. Their results showed a slightly 
higher accident ratio for women than 
for men. They did not study a large 
enough sample of the population to give 
a general average, but they certainly 
demonstrated that the man who jumps 
at conclusions on such a question as this 
is not an accurate thinker. 

Incorrect ideas and statements have 
a way of being handed on from one gen- 
eration to another without anyone tak- 
ing the trouble to examine them closely. 
This is the origin of some superstitions. 
We “roast” the weatherman because we 
note his errors and forget his correct 
prognostications. Actually he hits it 
right about 80 per cent of the time. 

Reiteration, continued harping on a 
statement, will cause most people to be- 
lieve it. Some advertising slogans illus- 
trate this. 

Consider such questions as the follow- 
ing: Why do we use series motors on a 
trolley car? The usual answer would be 
that we need high starting torque. Well, 
you can get just as much torque out of 
a shunt machine of a given size and rat- 
ing as you can out of a series machine. 
Again, does it cost more to heat a house 
by oil than by coal, in this latitude and 
at prevailing prices of fuels? One needs 


to take into account installation costs, 
depreciation, maintenance, etc., before 
he gets the answer. How much does it 
cost to run your ‘“‘flivver’”? It is more 
than the cost of gas, oil and tires only. 

We could multiply examples indefi- 
nitely. The world is full of loose 
thinkers. 

Now you men and women are stu- 
dents, in addition to being citizens and 
income producers, for several reasons. 
First, you wish to learn to think clearly 
and accurately in a maze of misconcep- 
tion and error. Second, you get genuine 
pleasure from knowing more about the 
inner workings of the fascinating world 
in which you live. 

If you think straight, in a world of 
confused thinking; if you see facts and 
refuse to be swayed by prejudice; if you 
know while your fellowman guesses, 
then you will have friends who value 
your judgment, you will be a valuable 
citizen, and you will have a real satis- 
faction in life. 

Accuracy is a relative term. What 
constitutes accuracy in one case may be 
highly inaccurate in another. If you 
are asked to predict the trend of busi- 
ness indices in the next six months, you 
are a prophet if you can simply state 
which way matters are going to move, 
let alone how much. On the other hand, 
if you are building a precision clock to 
fix standard time, then an error of one 
part in a million is serious. 

There is a difference between pre- 
cision and accuracy. It is possible to be 
very precise, and at the same time very 
inaccurate. [At this point the speaker 
held up a drinking tumbler.] If you tell 
me that the circumference of this 
tumbler is 6.021 inches you are exceed- 
ingly precise, more precise than is war- 
ranted, for one can hardly measure such 
a distance to a thousandth of an inch. 
But you are also very inaccurate, for 
the true circumference is nearer ten 
inches than six. 

I mentioned two reasons why we are 
students, and I have outlined the first 
one, that is, we wish to learn to think 
accurately. This is not easy, but study 
helps us to do it. The other reason is 
that we wish to know things simply for 
the sake of knowing them. You either 
understand what I mean by this just as 
well as I do, or else you don’t realize 
that there is a joy in study for its own 
sake, a pleasure in being better ac- 
quainted with the strange world in 
which we live, a deep satisfaction in 
grasping some of the intricacies of the 
marvelous things that surround us. 

I congratulate you on the successful 
completion of a nortion of vour studies. 
For your sake I hope that they will 
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never be terminated, never be considered 
completed, while it is possible for you to 
carry them on. 


ABSTRACT OF DR. CONWAY’S ADDRESS 


Dr. Conway began by complimenting 
the Railway on its educational work. He 
then said that urban and suburban car- 
riers perform a substantial service to 
urban life. The automobile is showy, 
but carries a small percentage of the 
traffic into and out of cities. Checks in 
several cities show from 37 per cent to 
79 per cent of the total traffic into and 
out of the central business district han- 
dled by the common carriers. In Boston 
it is 75 per cent. The street car and 
the bus are the most economical users of 
street space and there is no evidence 
that the common carrier is to be super- 
seded by the automobile. 

However, these carriers do not stand 
as well with the public as they should 
because their development has_ been 
stunted. The situation has become so 
serious that the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has taken up the 
problem for which a solution must be 
found. It may be that the solution lies 
in the same direction as that adopted in 
Massachusetts to solve the Boston Ele- 
vated problem. 

The service must be made as nearly 
self-sustaining as possible under any 
plan. This means balancing the budget; 
more revenue, or reduced expenses, or 
both. 

Getting more revenue means partly 
to stimulate off-peak and Sunday rid- 
ing. The committee on fare economics 
of the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, of which Mr. Dana is chairman, 
will help along this line. There is also 
need for sane experiments with various 
classes of fares. Service must also be 
improved. Street cars and even rapid- 
transit lines are relatively slower than 
the automobile. Better traffic control 
will help at this point. The key to the 
problem is largely a matter of increased 
speed and improved standard of service. 
Dr. Conway then described with the aid 
of lantern slides what has been done on 
the Philadelphia & Western through the 
use of scientifically designed high-speed 
interurban cars. 

Continuing, he said that evolution in 
the transportation field may consist in 
fairer methods of financing rapid-tran- 
sit lines and readjustment of surface 
operation. The latter involves more effec- 
tive feeding of rapid-transit lines, elim- 
ination of unnecessary railway lines, 
judicious use of trolley and gas buses, 
general recognition that urban and sub- 
urban transportation service should not 
be used as a means of tax collection, and 


other measures of relief to re-establish 
credit. Unless these things are done 
some form of public control and financ- 
ing on public credit, with or without 
municipal ownership must be resorted 
to. 
The electric railway industry, like 
most old industries, has been deficient 
in boldness and dynamic progress. There 
must be either a renaissance or munici- 
pal ownership. There will be a premium 
in this work on men possessing thor- 
ough training, originality and ingenuity, 
hence the prime importance of education 
of the personnel. 

Men and management must cooperate 
in revamping the service so as more ef- 
fectively to meet present-day needs; to 
save expense; to make labor more effec- 
tive, which is the only means by which 
labor’s earnings can be sustained; to 
raise our standard of service, reattract 
lost business and hold what we have. 

This is a difficult era requiring knowl- 
edge, ability and ingenuity; but our 
problem must be solved. It is a chal- 
lenge to each of us. 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 
(Concluded from page 71) 


NINE YEARS AGO 
The new storehouse at George street 
(replacing wooden one destroyed by 
fire on Dec. 10, 1922) was ready 
for occupancy. (On the Ist.) 





ELEVEN YEARS AGO 
The Central power substation, rated 
capacity 3,000 d. c., put into commis- 
sion. (On the 11th.) 


THIRTEEN YEARS AGO 
Steam turbine with rated capacity 25,000 
a. c., was put into commission at 
Lincoln power station. (On the 
29th.) 


FOURTEEN YEARS AGO 
An act authorizing public operation of 
the Railway for a period of 10 years 
was signed by the Governor. (On 
the 22nd.) 











TWENTY-SIX YEARS AGO 
The first snvan of the structure for For- 
est Hills extension of the elevated 
was erected. (On the 2nd.) 





THIRTY YEARS AGO 
The Thompson square station of the 
rapid-transit lines was opened. (On 
the 22nd.) 





THIRTY-ONE YEARS AGO 
Sullivan square terminal was ready for 
occupancy and offices opened. (On 
the 22nd.) 


Data of April Operation 











General Financial Data 1932 1931 
Revenue exceeded cost Of S€rVviCe.....ccccccceessceees a $19,273.43 
Cost of service exceeded revenue.......cscceeecesees $120,840.62 — 
Operating revenue per CAaL-hOUY..........s000: cesseesees $5.35 $5.79 
Operating revenue per revenue-mile operated... 53.09¢ 57.28¢ 
Average fare per revenue paSSeNngef.........:ccs000 8.797¢ 8.899¢ 
Passengers Carried 
Reventies passengers s. inp teisty ital soiecscccaereesee 26,161,729 28,477,488 
Per. CentgbC a passengers. -.tieieci le i secistccccune 24.05% 22.01% 
Revenue passengers per revenue-mile operated. 5.881 6.235 
Operating Facts 7 
PEXIDSSODOLA td rei cotati noo eae 582,004 605,531 
Revenue-miles operated: 
Rapid-Lravisit. lines oe. 1,299,114 1,290,936 
BUYTACEEL WO-TA TIE tere Bee ete 773,192 907,006 
DUTLACE RONG-INAT cin eee oe ee 1,630,195 1,646,470 
Motor bus Sarena, ae ees. ee 745,996 722,584 
Total revenue miles operated..........ccccece. 4,448,497 4,566,996 
Accident Data 
Accidents per 10,000 car-miles....:.........ccsccsssessees A tt 1.407* 
Accidents per 10,000 bus-miles..............cscccssccesees Ss 1.19* 1.84* 
Revenue passengers carried per accident............ 23,230 22,420 
Average number of witnesses per accident........ B27 3.24 
Complaints and Defects 
Complaints in regard to car SeLViICE..........ce0ccee 13 16 
Employees complained of by car riders............ 61 76 
Surface car defects per 10,000 car-miles............ 1.4 a a 
Rapid-transit car defects per 10,000 car-miles 2.42 2.41 
Bus defects per 10,000 bus-miles................ccc00008 2.9 3.5 
Information About Power 
D.c. kw.-hr. output gross per month..........cc00e 19,086,800 18,812,600 
Tons of coal consumed for POWEY........cccccceeceecessees 13,517 14,260 
Lbs. of coal for power per d.c.kw.-hr. at cars 1.588 1.702 
Operating and maintenance cost of power, in- 
cluding depreciation: 
Per d-c.kwbhr,10r can Services....,..-nsaage 0.808¢ 0.799¢ 
Por Tevenue — CAl-INlOciscca: seas ks ee 3.82¢ 3.56¢ 
*Does not include miscellaneous accidents or derailments. 
Monthly Surpluses and Deficits 
SCALE NEA RAISINS LE Fiscal Year 1931-32 
July 1, 1930, $1,000,000 <7 274.68e ee ney here 
~ =. uly om 4 - - tea! 
qu fauaghare | gen. Scaeaee | ug Nitsa | fab, Shanes 
Sept. 816,296.99 | Mar. 52,745.76+ Sept. $89,448.08" | Mar. _61.377.338 
Oct. 35,278.21" | Apr. 19,273.43+ Oct 69,352.00* | Apr. 120,849. 
Noy. 185,317.05 | May _—«-112,020.18* Nov, 219,228.16 5) 0 eo 
Dec. 20,516.18* | June 355,961.60* Dec 8,758. 2, wir gh bs ¥ 
Profiteand Sloss= debiti..s.tee. $3,783.76 +Excess of revenue over cost of service. 
*Excess of cost of service over revenue. 


EDWARD DANA, Executive Vice-President and General Manager. 
May 19, 1932. 
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“Lest We Forget—” 





Courtesy of F. L. Dunne. 
ENTRANCE TO PEMBERTON SQUARE IN THE SEVENTIES 
(See Page 93) 
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to all “EL” employees... 


The personnel of this railway, like people 
in general, can be divided into two groups: 


Those in one group are satisfied with facts. 


Those in the other group want to know the causes be- 
hind the facts. The query “Why?” is constantly in their 
minds. 


The purpose of education is to encourage intelligent 
analysis. 


Thoughtful “El” employees are wondering when busi- 
ness is going to pick up, why more people do not use our 
services, etc., etc. Answers to such questions would be in- 
teresting and helpful. 


P 


O 


A still more important question, however, for each of 
us is: 


What can I as an Elevated employee do 
to get business for the railway? 
Such answers as these will come to mind at once: 


“By helping to make the service as perfect and, there- 
fore, as attractive as possible.” 


“By knowing as much as we can about the Elevated 
system and the communities which it serves.” 


“By telling people about the Elevated service with the 
enthusiasm which it deserves.” 


TONE 
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RAILWAY BUYS GAS PROPERTY 
Large Tract Near Sullivan Square Added to George Street Yard to Form 


“Charlestown Yard.” 


Headquarters for Maintenance of Way 
Surface Divisions Will Be Established Here. 


Wrecking of 


Unusable Buildings and Equipment Now Under Way 


(See aerial view on next page) 


N October 23, 1931*, the Railway 
purchased, at a low price compared 
to its valuation, the property of the 
Charlestown Gas Company near the Sul- 
livan square terminal in Charlestown. 
This property comprises two pieces, 
the smaller one nearly rectangular in 
form, and bounded by Arlington ave- 
nue, Hamblen street, George street and 
the Railway’s George street yard. The 
larger piece extends from Arlington 
avenue to the Mystic River in one direc- 
tion and from the Railway’s Sullivan 
square property on one side to the 
above-mentioned gas company lot and 
the Charlestown power-station property 
of the Railway on the other. This large 
tract, covering more than six acres, was 
purchased for future local development, 
but it will at once be made the headquar- 
ters for the maintenance of way sur- 
face divisions now located at Baldwin 
street, Cambridge, and Lenox street, 
Roxbury. This will result in operating 
savings. 


NEw NAME Is “CHARLESTOWN YARD” 


From Alford street to the tracks of 
the Boston & Maine and Boston & Al- 
bany Railroads and north of Arlington 
avenue the tract is hereafter to be 
known as “Charlestown Yard.” It in- 
cludes the former George street yard 
and the Charlestown Gas Company 
property. 

On the property purchased from the 
Gas Company was an assortment of 
buildings and other structures, some of 
which can be utilized for Railway pur- 
poses. Obsolete equipment formerly 
used for gas-making was included with 
the site. Much of this will have to be 
removed. Some of the buildings, how- 
ever, can be utilized after remodeling. 
The City Building Wrecking Company 
has a contract to remove the buildings 
and other structures which have no 
value to the Railway and this work is 
to be completed early in August. 


*Date of recording of deed. 


A LARGE, CIRCULAR GARAGE 

Among the buildings on the site the 
Railway will remodel for garage pur- 
poses a high, circular building which 
once housed a gasometer. In accord- 
ance with the requirements of the 
Building Department the roof was re- 
moved, and the walls were lowered to 
about 14 feet above the concrete floor, 
which was in good condition. A new 
fireproof roof has been placed and a 
wide doorway cut in the wall. Inside is 
space for twenty-four trucks; also for 
an oil room and a welding laboratory 
in a space partitioned off with a brick 
wall. 

OTHER CHANGES 

The Railway will also utilize an office 
building, which will be remodeled inside 
to provide offices and a lobby and toilet 
facilities for employees. A toolroom will 
be a feature in this building. 

In an enormous, partly enclosed coal 
storage shed of substantial construction 
and 275 feet by 175 feet in size, the 
Railway will lay tracks for storage of 
maintenance department equipment. 
Tracks will also be laid in a former 
purifier building, which is to be fitted 
up as a pit room. The former boiler 
house will be retained as a source of 
steam for local heating purposes in the 
event that the nearby power plant is no 
longer available for that purpose. The 
Railway will also allow to remain a 
condenser building and a small wash 
house as well as a modern wharf and 
equipment of coal-handling apparatus. 

On the Gas Company property there 
were also three gasometers, the largest 
110 feet in diameter, the smallest 75 
feet. These will be removed. The same 
applies to the coke tower and coke 
handling apparatus formerly used by 
the Gas Company, the contents of the 
purifier and condenser buildings, the 
retort house and contents and sundry 
buildings for which the Railway has no 
use. 

After these buildings and other struc- 
tures are removed, certain areas in the 
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yard will be filled, paved and drained 
and suitable lighting will be furnished. 


BUSWAY THROUGH LECH- 
MERE SQUARE 


ROVISION has been made in Lech- 
mere Station, Cambridge, for the 
passage of buses through the station. 
This necessitated a busway through 
the station, where there are two tracks. 
To provide it the second track, counting 
from the Bridge street side of the sta- 
tion, was first rebuilt. This was neces- 
sary because the passage of heavy ve- 
hicles like buses requires a_ thicker, 
more stable pavement than could be 
put in with the 85-pound rails in this 
station. The T-rails were therefore re- 
placed with 7-inch grooved girder rails. 
The space between the rails of this 
track and for 2% feet on each side was 
paved with concrete for a length of 300 
feet. This is the space between the 
white safety lines, a total of 9% feet 
wide. Ready-mixed concrete was used 
in the work. 

At the ends or approaches grouted 
granite block paving was installed ex- 
tending beyond the curb lines and in- 
volving a small amount of repaving in 
the street. 

As an accident-prevention feature 
safety striping was painted on the 
fence posts at entrance and exit, and 
on the columns supporting the canopy 
on the westerly side of the station. 


THE NEW Bus ROUTES 


One of the bus routes which loops at 
Lechmere station, a new route, extends 





from this terminal to Lafayette square, 
via Gore, Third, Cambridge and Colum- 
bia streets, returning via Main, Austin, 
Columbia and Cambridge streets. The 
round trip consumes 17 minutes. A rush- 
hour short route from the Lechmere 
terminal and back covers Gore, Third 
and Cambridge streets to Webster ave- 
nue, returning via Cambridge street, a 
9-minute round trip. 

The latest route, over which operation 
is scheduled to begin early in July, will 
connect Arlington Center and Lechmere 
station, operating in Arlington, through 
Medford and Somerville, and in Cam- 


bridge. The route will extend from 
Massachusetts avenue and Medford 
street, Arlington, via Massachusetts 


avenue, Mystic street, Chestnut street, 
Medford street, Boston avenue, College 
avenue, Broadway, Medford street, Som- 
erville avenue, Bridge street, Third 
street and Cambridge street to Lech- 
mere station. The buses will enter the 
station from Cambridge street, passing 
out on to Bridge street, and returning 
over the above route to Arlington Cen- 
ter. The running time for the round 
trip will be 46 minutes. 


COURTESY 


A Canadian Pacific Railway bulletin 
states that courtesy is the fundamental 
principle of diplomacy. Each employee 
is, in a sense, an ambassador to the pub- 
lic, representing the business which em- 
ploys him. The C.P.R. advises employess 
to be brief, politely; aggressive, tact- 
fully; emphatic, pleasantly; positive, di- 
plomatically, and right, graciously. 
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TRACK LAYOUT AT GERRISH AVENUE YARD 
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GERRISH AVE. YARD LOOP 


A! Gerrish avenue and Broadway, 
Chelsea, the Railway has a storage 
yard with seven short curved, spur 
tracks of different lengths. A loop was 
needed to permit the turning of cars 
with trailers both in regular service 
and also to permit the trailers to be 
backed into the storage tracks for un- 
coupling and storage during the middle 
of the day. 

To permit the building of the loop 
three adjoining building lots were pur- 
chased, with a combined frontage of 
150 feet on Gerrish avenue. Their total 
area is nearly 23,000 square feet. The 
land had to be filled to provide a grade 
of not over 1 per cent, a limit set by 
the operation of the trailers. Retaining 
walls were necessary on the Gerrish 
avenue (northerly) and easterly sides 
of the plot. A chain link fence was 
built around three sides, on Gerrish 
avenue, and the easterly and southerly 
sides. 

A loop track was built around the 
outside of the new site connecting at 
two points with the ladder track from 
which the spur tracks spring. This 
leaves an area inside in which an inner 
loop ean be installed if needed and sev- 
eral additional storage tracks can be 
accommodated. 





MAYBE IT IS YOUR TEETH 





Your teeth may be to blame for more 
than a swollen jaw or a throbbing ache. 
Those neuralgia pains, that nose and 
throat difficulty and even a_ serious 
trouble of the eyes in many instances 
may be traced to unhealthy teeth, ton- 
sils or nasal sinuses. 

Like other acute diseases in the body, 
if warning toothaches are left untreated, 
they may degenerate into complex neu- 
ralgias, which give rise to all sorts of 
manifestations and disordered functions 
elsewhere. 

The eyes, though remote from the 
teeth, are intimately connected with 
them through the lymphatic and blood 
circulation. When an upper tooth is 
diseased with a large abscess and when 
there is no outlet for its pus and toxins, 
there may be such a diffusion of toxins 
by way of the lymphatic spaces, vessels 
and membranous paths as to bathe the 
interior of the eye in these poisons. 

Diseased teeth have the power to af- 
fect the nose and throat in four im- 
portant ways: 1. By causing an en- 
larged gland in the side of the neck. 2. 
By furnishing tuberculosis bacilli with a 
pathway for entering glands, throat and 
lungs. 3. By causing enlargement of 
the tonsils. 4. By causing acute and 
chronic catarrh, through the direct rela- 
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tion with abscessed roots and the an- 
trum; in catarrh, pus from the abscessed 
teeth overflows into the nasal cavity, 
bringing about secondary infections. 

When you learn of the damage that 
may be caused by the teeth, it is no won- 
der you are interested in the care of 
sound teeth and the salvation of injured 
and repaired teeth, for the sake not 
alone of your teeth but also for healthy 
nerves, eyes, nose and throat.—From a 
Health Bulletin of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 


GUILD STREET SHOP IS NO 
MORE 
As part of a program of removing 
buildings which are obsolete the 
repair shop and inspection shop for- 
merly located at Washington and Guild 
streets, Roxbury, and known as the 
Guild street shop, has been removed by 
the Fellsway Wrecking Company. 
The main shop, a one-story brick 





structure, was built in 1901 at the time 
the original elevated railway was com- 
pleted. It was a companion shop to the 
Sullivan square shop at the other end 
of the line. It was extended in 1913 by 
the addition of a building in which the 
inspection work was done for the fol- 
lowing ten years. 

This extension was mainly of wood, 
with suitable fire-proofing. Part of the 
outside wall was brick, but the remain- 
der was wood on a wood frame. The 
roof was carried on wood trusses sup- 
ported on wood posts in the side walls. 
For fire-proofing the wood walls were 
poverey with cement stucco on metal 
ath. 

The shop and extension continued in 
use until the Forest Hills inspection 
shop was completed and occupied on 
March 31, 1923. The action of the 
board of trustees authorizing the de- 
molishing of the shop was taken on 
Feb. 11, 1932, and the contract for the 
work was awarded on March 23. 


AS THE GUILD STREET SHOP APPEARED PRIOR TO REMOVAL 
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“EL” NEWS NOTES 


Items of Interest Regarding Recent Incidents With Which All Employees 
Should Be Familiar 


FIFTY-YEAR MEN PHOTOGRAPHED 


N May 20, 19382, all of the active 

employees who have given to the 
Railway fifty or more years of service 
assembled at the instruction school, Sul- 
livan square, for the taking of the group 
_ photograph reproduced on the opposite 
page. There are twenty-seven men in 
the group. Of these twenty-one are in 
the transportation department, three in 
the power department and one each in 
the maintenance department, rolling- 
stock and shops department and treas- 
urer’s office. A similar group was 
photographed with Mr. Dana in 1927. 
There were eleven fifty-year men in the 
picture and one was absent. (See “Co- 
operation,” May, 1927.) 





“EL” OUTING AT NORUMBEGA 


S this issue of “Co-operation” is on 

the press, June 25, Elevated em- 
ployees are holding a summer outing at 
Norumbega Park. A schedule of games 
with prizes has been arranged, followed 
by a generous dinner menu at “Ginter’s 
Old Venice” restaurant. At this outing 
the Boston Elevated Band is making its 
first public appearance after six weeks 
of rehearsals. Details of the outing will 
appear in next month’s issue. 


More “SLuG”’ USERS PUNISHED 


HE Elevated is prosecuting numer- 
ous cases under the new “slug” law, 
which provides a maximum fine of $100 
or a jail sentence of 30 days, or both, 
for the conviction of the use of “slugs.” 
The first prosecution and conviction 
under the new law occurred on May 26 
with the conviction of John N. Strauss, 
52 years old, of 760 Parker street, Rox- 
bury, who pleaded guilty to the use of a 
“slug” in a turnstile at Dudley street 
and was fined $100 and given one month 


Ns 





to pay by Judge Timothy J. Ahern in the 
Roxbury Municipal Court. Strauss ad- 
mitted in court that he owns two houses 
in Roxbury and one in Watertown and 
he had two more “slugs” on his person 
when he was caught using one. 

The next day two men were tried and 
found guilty under the new law. Before 
Judge Charles L. Carr, in the Boston 
Municipal Court, Edward J. Vale, 45 
years old, of 91 Geors~ street, Rox- 
bury, pleaded not guiltv and was tried 
and found guilty of using a “slug” at 
the Milk street station. He was sen- 
tenced to 30 days in the House of Cor- 
rection, arpealed and was held in $500 
bail. Vale could not raise the bail and 
was sent to the City Prison until it could 
be raised. Guiseppe Pessechino, 49 
years old, of 2 Michaelangelo street, Bos- 
ton, pleaded not guilty, was tried and 
found guilty of using a “slug” at the 
Union-Friend station. He was given a 
30-day suspended sentence in the House 
of Correction. 

Before the same judge, two men 
pleaded guilty to misuse of transfer at 
the Northampton station, were fined $5 
each and given one week to pay. 

Joseph Makarski, 17 years of age, of 
16 Preble street, South Boston, May 27, 
1932, pleaded guilty to the use of a 
“slug” at Andrew station before Judge 
Edward L. Logan on June 4, was fined 
$25 and given one month to pay. 





NEw Bus ROUTE TO DORCHESTER 


N June 4 a new bus line operating 

between Cedar Grove Station and 
the intersection of the Gallivan Boule- 
vard and Belton street via the Boulevard 
was substituted for the bus line previ- 
ously operating between Granite Avenue 
Bridge and Ashmont Station. This new 
line runs on week days between 6:34 
a.m. and 8:15 p.m. and on Sundays and 
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How Can We Improve the Service? 


——- - @————_ 


Suggestions by employees for improvement of service are always 
appreciated. Write the executive vice-president and general manager 
whenever you have an idea which, after careful thought and con- 
sideration from every angle, you believe would be helpful and he will 


give it his personal consideration. 
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holidays between 12:35 p.m. and 8:15 
p.m. Car and bus service was resumed 
along regular routes over the Broadway 
Bridge, South Boston, on June 38. 


REPORT OF PENSION COMMITTEE 


N° new pensioners were added to the 
list in May and the following were 
reported as having died since the last 
report: 

H. C. Burnham, motorman. 

Dennis Mehegan, car-house repairman. 

Oswald D. Morse, motorman. 

S. B. Wentworth, cableman. 

In last month’s report the number total 
of pensioners on the roll was stated as 
509. The present number is, therefore, 
505. 


WAGES TO BE PAID BY CHECK 


BEGINNING with the first pay day 

after July 1st, the Railwav will pay 
all wages by check, and vacation pay 
prior to that date will also be paid by 
check. This is being done on account of 
the danger of theft of payrolls. 


Bus LINE SERVICE CHANGES 


HANGES for the summer months on 

three lightly patronized bus lines 
became effective on June 18. That part 
of the bus service beyond the intersec- 
tion of Granite and Brookline streets to 
Cottage Farm bridge was _ suspended. 
The Kendall square-Inman square bus 
line via Hampshire street was sus- 
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pended also. Service is provided for the 
larger part of this route by the Spring 
Hill-Kendall square bus line. The Har- 
vard square to Kendall square bus line 
via Massachusetts avenue and Main 
street is now operated only from Lafay- 
ette square to Kendall square via Main 
street from 5:30 a.m. to 8:15 p.m. 





SALARY AND WAGE CuT CONTINUED 


HE trustees on June 14 voted to 

-ontinue in effect a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion from July 1, 1932, in the salaries 
of all officials and in all salaries and 
wages which can be changed by their 
direct action of the trustees, a reduction 
originally made effective for a 5-month 
period ending June 30. Under the vote, 
in cases of employees in a supervisory 
capacity in the transportation depart- 
ment the reduction shall be the same as 
the reduction accepted by the employees 
affiliated with the Boston Carmen’s 
Union. Under the vote, there will be 
no increases in any salaries or wages, 
and in a considerable number of cases 
there will be substantial reductions in 
addition to the reductions put into effect 
on Feb. 1. 


CONNECTIONS WITH E. M. S. R. 
BUSES 

ASTERN Massachusetts Street Rail- 

~ way buses are now coming into the 

Forest Hills rapid-transit station every 

half-hour between 8:05 a.m. and 12:05 


ed Bi 





BOSTON ELEVATED COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 1932-'33 


Standing, left to right: E. P. Locke, rolling-stock and shops; D. F. Lee, claims; P. E. Maw, 
transportation; E. L. Lockman, maintenance; BE. L. Doyle, power; H. H. Hile, research engineer; 


H. H. Norris, educational advisor. 


Seated, left to right: J. H. Weafer, transportation; J. E. McConnell, rolling-stock and shops; 
J. J. Sullivan, transportation; Edward Dana, executive vice-president and general manager; 
M. H. Cullen, audit; J. F. Seanlan, power; J. B. Flaherty, maintenance. 
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a.m., with three 15-minute trips during 
weekday early evening rush-hours from 
Dedham, Westwood, Norwood and East 
Walpole. On June 12 the Eastern sub- 
stituted buses for street railway service 
on the route between Boston-Dedham 
boundary line and East Walpole. The 
buses are’ now operating express be- 
tween Boston-Dedham line and the “E]”’ 
terminal under a vestriction that the 
Eastern can not pick ~~ or drop off pas- 
sengers between these two points. 

The East Walrole-Forest Hills bus 
service is the fourth of a series of motor- 
coach connections of the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Company at “El” terminals. 
The first was at Mattapan, from which 
point buses are being operated to Brock- 
ton and Quincy, and there is a summer 
line to Nantasket. Now the Eastern 
Massachusetts is operating its Golden 
Arrow coaches to Brockton, Taunton and 
Fall River, and also local buses to 
Quincy, West Quincy, Wollaston Beach, 
East Milton. Randolph, Avon and Brock- 
ton from Ashmont station. 

Silver Arrow motor coaches to Lowell, 
Lawrence and Haverhill, with connec- 
tions for Newburyport, operate from 
the “El” bus terminal at Everett sta- 
tion, with restrictions providing for no 
competition in Boston Elevated territory. 

Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 
officials in various letters to the Elevated 
management have expressed keen appre- 
ciation of the splendid co-operation they 
have received from Boston Elevated 
employees, who have been uniformly 
courteous and helpful in directing pas- 
sengers how to make connections at the 
four terminals. Many of these people, 
and especially those who are riding from 
distant points on the Eastern Massachu- 
setts lines, arrive at “El” terminals more 
or less bewildered by what appears to 
them to be the vastness and intricacy of 
the Boston Elevated system. When 
they are greeted with a smile by a Bos- 
ton Elevated uniformed employee, who 
shows an interest in giving them the in- 
formation they are seeking, to them it is 
just like meeting an old friend. 





THE COVER PICTURE 


In taking the picture shown on the 
front cover of this issue the photog- 
rapher placed his camera not far from 
what is now the entrance to the Scollay 
square subway station, in what was 
originally Pemberton square. (The 
name was changed in 1838 to Scollay 
square, the other name being desired for 
what had previously been called Phillips 
square.) The camera was pointed west, 
up the entrance to Pemberton square. 
To the left of the camera, not seen in 





the picture, was the store of Samuel 
S. Pierce, who had opened a corner gro- 
cery at this point in 1831, partly because 
it was near the waterfront. At the right 
of the camera, seen in the foreground, is 
one of a long narrow row of buildings 
(the Scollay buildings) which extended 
northwesterly between Tremont row and 
Court street in the middle of what is now 
Scollay square. At or near the point 
seen in the picture was once a “free 
writing school.” (In the early days 
Scollay square was simply the street in- 
tersection; now it extends from the head 
of Tremont street and Cornhill to Sud- 
bury street.) The narrow street en- 
trance in the right foreground is the for- 
mer Tremont row. The street car has 
just emerged from Tremont street at the 
left. 

The site of the building in the left 
foreground is, with adjoining sites, now 
occupied by the Suffolk Savings Bank, 
which purchased the so-called Chadwick 
property about thirty years ago. The 
new banking house was opened in 1907. 
The bank had its fine building designed 
by the famous architect, Cass Gilbert, 
designer of the Woolworth building and 
many other famous buildings in different 
parts of the country. 

Pointed up the entrance to Pemberton 
square, as it was, the camera recorded 
the trees in a tiny park located in the 
middle of the north-and-south section of 
the square. In the picture are seen also 
the residences beyond the little park. 
These were removed to make way for the 
Suffolk County Court House, built in 
1885, and enlarged between 1907 and 
1910. The little park has also disap- 
peared. 

On the side of the bank building is a 
tablet stating that on Pemberton Hill, 
225 feet from this spot, was the birth- 
place of Elihu Yale, English philanthro- 
pist, at one time governor of the East 
India Company’s fort at Madras, India. 
His name is immortalized in that of Yale 
College, now Yale University, of which 
he was a generous benefactor. Another 
tablet here states that on this site stood 
the house of Daniel Maude (sometimes 
spelled Maud), “who kept here the first 
free school in 1639.” 

It is difficult nowadays to imagine how 
the Scollay square district appeared in 
Colonial days. It was on the edge of the 
government and business district, with 
Pemberton and Sentry Hills to the west, 
and Mt. Vernon beyond. The region to- 
ward what is now the Back Bay district, 
was open country, with water in every 
direction. It is far now to the water 
in any direction, for, as explained in the 
April issue of “Co-operation,” twice as 
much land as was in the original penin- 
sula has been added by filling around it. 
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KNOCKS AND BOOSTS—A COURTESY CLINIC 
Excerpts from Letters Received by the Management Commending Employees or 
Complaining of What Seem to be Shortcomings in the Treatment Accorded 
by Employees 


KNOCKS 


A car rider writes that he has read 
several issues of our leaflet ‘‘Co-opera- 
tion,” and wonders why our employees 
cannot really co-operate with the man- 
agement in trying to keep the cars in 
their charge clean. He states that he 
has seen cars fresh from the repair shop 
with all four windows, carrying the car 
number, deliberately criss-crossed with 
lead pencil marks as though someone 
had been trying to sharpen a lead pencil 
by so doing. The rider comments on 
the fact that this defacement seems only 
to appear on surface cars as he has 
never noticed it on the rapid transit. 

COMMENT: Next in importance to 
good transportation service, courteously 
given, comes cleanliness. Remember this 
patron’s comment the next time there is 
a temptation to ignore uncleanliness. 





A passenger, who is lame, calls our 
attention to the fact that some of our 
operators are not as courteous to in- 
capacitated people as they might be. 
This passenger was at the rear door of 
a car. The door had been opened, but 
had been closed again before the pas- 
senger could reach it. He knocked upon 
it, but the operator paid no attention to 
him although people were still boarding 
the car at the front. The passenger’s 
lameness made it impossible for him to 
reach the front door in time and it was 
shut in his face. 

COMMENT: Persons handicapped by 
lameness and in other ways are entitled 
to special consideration from all em- 
ployees, and they seldom fail to get it. 





A passenger boarded a car at the 
Chestnut Hill terminal, deposited her 
fare, evidently without the conductor 
noticing it, and took a seat. Before the 
car started, however, the conductor 
called loudly to her from where he was 
standing and very insolently accused 
her of not paying her fare and 
threatened not to start the car until she 
did pay. After listening to his abuse 
she left the car and appealed to the 
starter on duty who saw to it that she 
again boarded the car, and without pay- 
ment of further fare rode to her destina- 
tion. During the trip the conductor con- 
tinued to mumble remarks to the pas- 
senger and she was made very uncom- 
fortable during the entire passage. 

COMMENT: Not much good-will en- 
gendered by an occurrence like this! Such 
conduct is highly reprehensible. 


BOOSTS 


An assistant superintendent of schools 
has written commending the work of in- 
spectors in handling almost two thou- 
sand children at the Annual Musical 
Festival of the Boston School Children. 
There was not a single mishap and our 
patron particularly speaks of the pains- 
taking and considerate way in which 
these men took care of this large num- 
ber of children arriving at Symphony 
Hall. 

COMMENT: The transportation de- 
partment is to be complimented upon 
the skill with which large numbers of 
children are safely transported from 
time to time. Employees take pride in 
working together to this end. 





A patron writes: “I wish to call your 
attention to the excellent and thoughtful 
service rendered me by one of your em- 
ployees. I lost my automobile 
registration license. Upon arrival at 
my office the next morning I found a 
note enclosing the license and signed by 
one of your collectors. This prompt re- 
turn was a great convenience to me as I 
was on the point of starting off on a 
trip. This sort of thing makes me in- 
clined to use your lines more than ever.” 

COMMENT: Co-operation of all em- 
ployees in the return of lost articles to 
their owners helps build good-will for 
the Railway. 





A vice-president of the National 
Safety Council, who lives in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., had occasion to ride for a 
half hour on one of our Lake street- 
Commonwealth avenue cars recently. 
Upon his return home he wrote Mr. 
Dana as follows: “The conductor on 
that car I believe to be worthy of com- 
mendation in that his enunciation of 
streets was so clear and distinct that I 
could readily understand every name in 
spite of the fact that many of them I 
was not familiar with. Have had sev- 
eral occasions to use that line previously 
and have always heretofore had to de- 
pend on myself to try to pick a proper 
place to get off, as conductors either 
omitted calling out streets or mumbled 
them so they could not be understood.” 

COMMENT: Clear enunciation com- 
bined with reasonable loudness is of 
great assistance to passengers. All peo- 
ple cannot speak with equal clearness, 
as is evident from listening to them over 
the telephone. 


No. 6. 
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DO YOU REMEMBER? 





What Happened in Earlier Years in June 





ONE YEAR AGO 
The new public control bitl, leasing the 
Railway to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts for a _ period of 
twenty-eight years, was approved 
by the stockholders. (On the 30th.) 


Two YEARS AGO 
The construction of a new rapid-transit 
lines station at the junction of 
Cambridge and Charles streets was 
approved by the trustees. (On the 
20th.) 








S1x YEARS AGO 

Practically all land, with buildings, 
comprising the historic Grove Hall 
car-house site, consisting of more 
than four acres, was sold. (On the 
8th.) | 

- Construction of the 112-bus garage at 
Union square, Somerville, was 
started. (On the 14th.) 

An examination was held at the Sulli- 
van square schoolroom to select four- 
teen delegates to the National Safety 
Congress, and to determine the 
award of one hundred $10 gold 
pieces. (On the 15th.) 

A memorial tablet to commemorate the 
services of employees who served 
the World War was unveiled at the 
Salem street car house. (On the 
27th.) 





EIGHT YEARS AGO 
C. J. Leonard, superintendent of Div. 1, 
died at the age of fifty years. (On 
the 15th.) 





TEN YEARS AGO 
J. Frank O’Hare ---alified as a member 
a board of trustees. (On the 
st. 
The West End Street Railway was con- 
solidated with the Boston Elevated 
Railway. (On the 10th.) 


FOURTEEN YEARS AGO 
Andrew Station of the Cambridge-Dor- 
chester tunnel was opened. (On the 
29th.) 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 
The East Cambridge elevated extension, 
running from the North Station to 
Lechmere square, Cambridge, was 
opened. (On the Ist.) 


TWENTY-FIVE YHARS AGO 
Edward Dana, now executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Railway. began work as a cadet in 
the operating departments of the 
Railway. (On the 29th.) 








THIRTY-ONE YEARS AGO 

The Lincoln power station, rated capa- 
city, 2,700 k.w d.c., was put into 
commission. (On the 5th). This 
unit was removed in 1931 in con- 
nection with the installation of a 
35,000-kilowatt turbine unit. 

The elevated division was opened from 
Sullivan square to Dudley street, 
operating with 3-car trains via the 
Tremont street subway. (On the 
10th.) 





FORTY-ONE YEARS AGO 
H. A. Pasho was appointed superintend- 





ent of Div. 9. (On the 18th.) 
FIFTY YEARS AGO 
The first car was operated on the 
Charles River Street Railway. (On 
the 14th.) 





SEVENTY-THREE YEARS AGO 
The first car was operated on the West 
Cambridge Railway. (On the 13th.) 


CHANGE IN POSTAL RATES 


Effective July 6, 1932, the new postal 
rate will be 3 cents an ounce or fraction 
thereof on letters and other first-class 
matter, except postal cards and private 
mailing or post cards. The rates on 
postal cards will be unchanged. The 
domestic rate of postage on air mail will 
be 8 cents for the first ounce or fraction 
of an ounce and 13 cents for each addi- 
tional ounce or fraction thereof. These 
new rates will continue until July 1, 
1934. 











REDUCTION IN SURFACE CAR ACCIDENTS,1926-193] 
FULL CIRCLE REPRESENTS ACCIDENTS 1N1926 


CoLLisions oF SURFACE CARS Cousions or SURFACE CARS 
WITH PEDESTRIANS WITH OTHE RSuaraceCaas 





Cocusiows oF SURFACE CARS witH AUTOMOBILES 


oo 


BoaRoIns ANDALIGHTING 
AcciDENTS 





Att OTHER 
ACCIDENTS 


\ Striking Record of Accident Reduction on 
the Boston Elevated 


Data of May Operation 


General Financial Data 


Cost of service exceeded revenue.............sseeeeeeees 
Operating revenue per Car-hour.............:65 cece: 
Operating revenue per revenue-mile operated... 
Average fare per revenue passengef................. 


Passengers Carried 


REVENUE, PASSCTITCLE oo oeisk este ce hese ch ccnnserccetase she: 
Percent be assen ess ccccte tciccccckeves «so nteceee eves 
Revenue passengers per revenue-mile operated. 


Operating Facts 


LETTS O DONE CCU pce seca sc recare te ney PURI soi doe Reb wens hos 
Revenue-miles operated: 
RA PlGstTANsit lines Mosse) «sae cpsnascscoarcccartes, 
Surface, two-man 
Surface, one-man 
Motor bus 


COC SOH TEESE EEE HEHE HEHE OEEEE HOES ETOH EEE OES: 
OOOOH O MORO R HEHEHE EE SHEEE ESOS ESE OEE OES! 


COSCO SEH H EHR EHH OEEE EE EEESSESET THESES SESE SESESESEESESEEES 


eee eee ecaseesenenes 


Accident Data 


Accidents per 10,000 car-miles...................ccessceeees 
Accidents per 10,000 bus-miles.............ccesecsccsesenes 
Revenue passengers carried per accident............ 
Average number of witnesses per accident........ 


Complaints and Defects 


Complaints in regard to car SeYVICe..............s0005 
Employees complained of by car riders............ 
Surface car defects per 10,000 car-miles............ 
Rapid-transit car defects per 10,000 car-miles 
Bus defects per 10,000 bus-miles..................:008 


Information About Power 


D.c. kw.-hr. output gross per month................00 
Tons of coal consumed for powe’?..............cccceeseeeee 
Lbs. of coal for power per d.c.kw.-hr. at cars 
Operating and maintenance cost of power, in- 
cluding depreciation: 
Per d.c.kw.-hr. for car S€TVICE.............ccssersere 
Per-revenue. car-milévet eso eae 


1932 


$231,761.33 


$5.10 
50.59¢ 
8.766¢ 


25,325,411 
24.64% 
5.619 


593,822 


1,299,314 
760,005 
1,685,758 
762,398 


4,507,475 


1.228* 

1.337* 
21,960 

3.64 


ph SAD 
De ROOD 


16,347,600 
11,486 
1.575 


0.8849¢ 
3.962¢ 


*Does not include miscellaneous accidents or derailments. 


Monthly Surpluses and Deficits 


Fiscal Year 1930-31 





1931 


$112,020.18 


$5.62 
56.16¢ 
8.866¢ 


28,183,312 
22.66 % 
6.137 


612,452 


1,240,222 
915,581 
1,698,217 
738,189 


4,592,209 


1.525* 

2.065* 
20,150 

3.78 


yale re 
00 G9 COI 


16,901,200 
12,337 
1.639 


0.919¢ 
3.659¢ 


Fiscal Year 1931-32 


July 1, 1930, $1,000,000 


Jul 424,295.95* | Jan. $57,600.05 July = $371,274.63* 
ate +S 404.84 Feb. 114,127.60* Aug. eae 
Sept. $16,296.99* Mar. 52,745. 767 Sept. $39, pi 
Oct. 35,278.21 | Apr. 19,273.43+ Oct. 69,352.00° 
Nov. 185,317.05* | May 112,020.18* Nov. 219,228.16? 
Dec. 20,516.18* | June  355,961.60* Dec. 8,758.68 
Profit and loss debit.......... $3,783.76 


*Hxcess of cost of service over revenue. 





Jan. 
Feb: 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


$5.257.427 
91,118.15* 
61,377.33* 
120,849.62* 
231,761.33* 


+Excess of revenue over cost of service. 


EDWARD DANA, Executive Vice-President and General Manager. 


June 21, 1932. 
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“Lest We Forget—” 











Courtesy of F. L. Dunne. 


ON WINTER STREET IN 1856 


(See Page 105) 














Go All ET” Employees 





Another trustee year, the fourteenth, has come to 
an end. It has been a trying year. Riding has not 
picked up as we hoped it would. 


The table on page 102 of this issue shows total re- 
ceipts for the past year of $28,376,280.28, or $2,826,- 
039.70 less than the preceding year’s receipts, a reduc- 
tion of almost exactly 9 per cent. 


This compares with a loss of slightly over 7 per 
cent in 1931. 


Due to the retirement of the preferred stocks, the 
cut in dividend, the 10 per cent reduction in wages 
and salaries under direct control of the trustees, and 
other economies, the total cost of service in the 
trustee year ended June 30, 1932, was $2,670,926.68 
less than in the preceding trustee year, a reduction of 
over 8 per cent. There was also a profit-and-loss 
credit of $345,463.58. 


As a consquence the deficit for the year was held 
down to $1,775,338.80. 


Last July in commenting on the trustee year then 
ahead of us I wrote that nobody could predict the 
extent to which the business depression would affect 
revenues. The same is true as we look toward the 
fifteenth trustee year. And I can do no better than 
repeat my advice of last year: 


LOOK AHEAD --- 


WITH COURAGE AND DETERMINATION ! 


DO YOUR BEST! 


Ela ee 
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SAFETY ON THE “EL’* 
Of Particular Interest to Elevated Employees Is the Speaker’s Account of What the 


Railway Has Done in the Field of Accident Prevention, 
Especially in Recent Years 


By EDWARD DANA 
Executive Vice-President and General Manager 


HEN preventable accidents occur, 

they do so because one or more 
persons have for the time being allowed 
infiuences stronger than their natural 
desire for safety to overcome that de- 
sire. The purpose of the many effective 
means employed in accident-prevention 
campaigns is to remove such inhibitions. 
The most permanently effective of these 
means are education and training. A 
dramatic appeal produces results, and 
such appeals should be used. But, after 
all, the individual’s habits must be safe 
ones, and these are formed, bit by bit, 
by the educational process. 





* Brief abstract of address entitled ‘‘Acci- 
dent Prevention—An Important Part of 
Management,’ delivered at annual convention, 
New England Division, National Electric 
Light Association, Mt. Washington House, 
Bretton Woods, N. H., July 13, 1932. 
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COLLISION RECORDS SHOWN AT BRETTON WOODS N. E. L. A. 


Safe habits are, after all, the basis of 
safe practice. And a large majority of 
employees have formed safe habits. The 
unsafe employees, as a rule, have drifted 
into unsafe habits. In transportation 
this fact is illustrated by the probability 
that an employee who is involved in an 
excessive number of accidents in one 
year has had a poor safety record in 
earlier years. When we read of a fatal 
automobile accident on the highway, we 
are likely to learn that the driver had 
had previous, and possibly numerous, 
less severe accidents. The so-called ‘‘ac- 
cident-proneness” is generally due to 
careless habits. 

Electric railways have been active for 
decades in accident prevention, partly 
because operation of cars and, later, 
buses upon the highways invited acci- 
dents. Naturally this activity has in- 
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creased since automobiles became popu- 
lar. 

The management of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway early tried to reach the 
sources of accident hazard as they were 
understood at the time. Special atten- 
tion was given to the selection and train- 
ing of operators, and to arranging work- 
ing conditions so that the men would 
not be under nervous strain in the per- 
formance of their duties. The track and 
other structures, cars, power facilities, 
etc., were all made as safe as possible. 

In 1909 the Railway directed vigorous 
effort to reaching children in public and 
parochial schools with warnings as to 
the danger of stealing rides and jump- 
ing on and off cars. Contests were con- 
ducted to stimulate children to think 
about safety by writing about it for 
prizes.. Many years later, when radio 
had been made available, the general 
manager of the Railway offered prizes 
for children’s verses on safety through 
this medium, with an excellent response. 

Early in June, 1914, at the request of 
the Railway, the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce sponsored a “Safety First” 
campaign for the purpose in part of 
reaching school children through parents 
and teachers. During the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1914, there were only four fatal 
accidents to children on the entire sys- 
tem. 

During this 1914 campaign the Rail- 
way, for six days a week during an en- 
tire month, operated two exhibition cars 
over the lines of the system, advertising 
the effort being made to reduce acci- 
dents. Special dasher signs were dis- 
played on the regular cars, with inside 
clerestory cards elaborating upon the 
dasher-sign messages. Large numbers 
of special signs and posters were dis- 
played and circulars distributed. In 
fact, every available means of publicity 
was used to arouse interest. A special 
accident record was compiled for July, 
1914, which showed a reduction of 25.3 
per cent in number as compared with the 
preceding July, with an increase of 9.9 
per cent in number of passengers car- 
ried and of 6.8 per cent in number of 
trips run. 

The Railway at that time also made a 
survey of the physical equipment from 
the safety standpoint and found that all 
departments were making good use of 
the latest information in this field. 

On the basis of the effectiveness of 
the work then being done, and the condi- 
tion of the property as a whole, the 
Railway received the Brady gold medal, 
the first year that it was awarded. The 
silver medal went to the general attor- 
ney, who has charge of claims, and the 
bronze medal to an employee who was 
adjudged the most eligible to receive it. 
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RECENT BOSTON ELEVATED ACTIVITIES 


This historical statement of early suc- 
cessful efforts of the Railway is given as 
a background for what has been done in 
more recent years. The same interest in 
safety enabled the Railway to cope with 
the increasing hazards forced upon it by 
the automobile. In the meantime there 
had been a few conspicuous examples of 
the application of the science of psychol- 
ogy to accident prevention, mostly in 
fields other than that of the electric 
railway. The management of the Bos- 
ton Elevated believed that the time had 
come to take another step by utilizing 
this science in improving the operating 
characteristics of the drivers of cars and 
buses. 

On the recommendation of a commit- 
tee, Col. W. V. Bingham, director of the 
Personnel Research Federation, New 
York, was retained to make a prelimi- 
nary survey. The Federation had been 
organized to promote research in indus- 
trial psychology and physioloev, safety, 
employee training and related phases of 
personnel management. The result was 
a conviction that we should concentrate 
attention upon the individual operators 
whose records showed them to be most 
prone to have accidents. A preliminary 
survey indicated that about one-half the 
accidents were happening to about one- 
fifth of the men, whereas large numbers 
of operators were performing their du- 
ties with creditable safety. 

Some of the salient points brought out 
were: 

1. Some of the men have more than their 
share of collisions because they have always 
lacked the basic abilities, good judgment of 
distance and speed of traffic, prompt reaction- 
time, ability to keep attention on the job, and 
ability to keep from getting excited and doing 
the wrong thing in an emergency. 

2. Some of the men who have the neces- 
sary native abilities are, nevertheless, prone 
to accidents because they have never thor- 
oughly learned skill in car or bus operation, 
or have forgotten what they were taught. 

3. Some of the men who have been compe- 
tent operators become incompetent because of 
changing conditions of health, eyesight, etc. 
For example, our men over fifty years of age 
whose physical examinations show that their 
blood pressure is near the danger line, have 
about three times as many collisions, propor- 
tionately, as the men of the same age and 
experience whose arteries are normal. 

Concentration was recommended upon 
the training, retraining and follow-up of 
men who showed greater liability to ac- 
cidents than others. To this end it was 
suggested that operators whose records 
disclosed a large proportion of accidents 
be carefully examined; with individual 
follow-up of operators after accidents, 
for specific training, discipline or en- 
couragement. Closer relations between 
men and supervisors, to improve morale 
and increase pride in performance, were 
also recommended. 
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“SAFETY ADVISOR” APPOINTED 


It soon proved desirable for Colonel 
Bingham to have assistance in this work, 
so he was authorized to assign a col- 
league for full-time study of the Ele- 
vated problem for a limited period. 

A small staff began this work in the 
spring of 1927, acting in close co-oper- 
ation with the transportation depart- 
ment of the Railway. The program for 
the work centered upon the individual 
operator who was shown to be accident- 
prone. As it was necessary to set some 
standard of performance, the rate of 
five accidents per year was selected as 
the lower limit for the high-accident 
group or class. All accidents were in- 
eluded, as it is difficult to segregate 
fairly those accidents which are charge- 
able to the man and those which are 
not. Experience showed that some ac- 
cidents could reasonably have been pre- 
vented by an operator even if they were 
not fairly chargeable to him. 

Beginning on a small scale, the studies 
were gradually extended to include all of 
the surface motormen and operators. 
It was soon evident that concentration 
of effort upon the high-accident men 
brings quick results. The sections of the 
Railway subjected to analysis, with 
prompt follow-up, immediately began to 
show improved performance. 

In connection with this research a de- 
tailed job analysis was made of the work 
of the operator. The locations of acci- 
dents were also studied to determine the 
extra-hazardous spots with a view to im- 
proving conditions. Special attention 
was given to collision accidents, as those 
which are most closely under the oper- 
ator’s control. 


ORGANIZATION FOR SAFETY INSPECTION 


An important consideration in all of 
this work was that the application of 
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remedial measures was in the hands of 
the supervisory staff of the transporta- 
tion department of the Railway, heading 
up in the superintendent of transporta- 
tion and his assistants. The findings of 
the consultants were recommendatory 
only. The department, however, found 
it desirable to set aside a group of offi- 
cials, designated “Safety Inspectors,” to 
give special attention to safe operation. 
They were selected from the supervisory 
force and made responsible to a “Super- 
visor of Safe Operation,” reporting to 
the general superintendent. 

The results of this arrangement were 
so satisfactory that, later, all inspectors 
on surface lines, who formerly had re- 
ported to division superintendents, were 
grouped in this division. Their duties 
include not only the maintenance of safe 
operation, but all other features as well, 
while the cars or buses are on the 
streets. Their activities have not been 
extended to include rapid transit, where 
the operating conditions are radically 
different from those on surface railway 
and bus routes. 


RESULTS 


You will naturally be interested in the 
results of these efforts, so I shall give a 
few comparisons. In 1928 collision acci- 
dents were 17.8 per cent fewer than in 
1927 and 26.6 per cent fewer than the 
preceding 5-year average. The average 
of all collisions for the three years 1925 
to 1927 was 2.3 per 10,000 miles of car 
and bus operation. In 1930 the average 
was 1.3 per 10,000 miles, a reduction of 
43.5 per cent. In 1931 it was 1.28. The 
success of the Railway’s program was 
recognized by the committee on award 
of the Brady medal for 1928, and again 
for 1930. 

The data for a selected car house wil! 

(Please turn to page 111) 
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1932 DEFICIT SMALLER 


1 HE table opposite shows the revenue 
and expense data of the Railway 
over a long period. 

The data are also shown graphically 
on the chart below. The information for 
1932 is of particular interest because it 
applies to the first year of operation un- 
der the 1931 revision of the Public Con- 
trol Act of 1918. This revision eliminated 
the preferred stocks and reduced the 
common stock dividend from 6 per cent 
to 5 per cent. 

During 1932 the overating expenses 
were reduced 9 per cent as compared 
with the preceding year, This saving 
was made up of the following reduc- 
tions: Fuel, 12.84 per cent; depreciation, 
11.12 per cent; materials, 7.09 per cent; 
wages, 5.91 per cent; injuries and dam- 
ages, 5.76 per cent. 

Other expenses were nearly 10% per 
cent lower in 1932 than in 1931. Divi- 
dends were down 60.3 per cent due to the 
elimination of preferred stocks and the 
reduction in common-stock dividend from 
6 to 5 per cent. As bonds replaced the 
stocks there was a 50% per cent in- 
crease in bond interest. Taxes were 
down nearly 25 per cent. 






























































$36, 000, 000 

34,000,000 Int. on B. ae and Notes 
82, 000, 000 Subway and Tunnel Rents 
30,000, 000 CY) Rent of Leased Roads 
28, 000,000 “A tases (Incl, Dividends) 
26,000,000 
24,000, 000 Depreciation 
22,000, 000 ea Injuries and Damages 
20,000,000 Materials, etc. 
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“EL” NEWS NOTES 


REPORT OF PENSION COMMITTEE 


' / ‘HE report of the pension committee 
for July shows that during June 

there was an increase of five on the 
pension roll, nine names being added and 
four removed. The total is now 510. 

The following were added since the 
last report: 

H. EF. Barrett, operator. 

Wm. F. Casey, conductor. 

Pat. Donahue, oiler. 

John ,&. Drake, oiler. 

Thomas Erwin, watertender. 

Geo. A. Margot, conductor. 

Walter McLean, trackman. 

H. H. Milliken, starter. 

John J. Regan, oiler. 

The following were reported dead 
since last report: 

Geo. O. Stone, motorman. 

John W. Hodge, supervisor. 

M. J. Conlon, warder. 

W. E. Litehfield, Motorman. 


A LONG BUS ROUTE 


ON July 9 a through bus line from 
Arlington center via Medford Hill- 
side, along Broadway, Magoun square, 
Somerville, to Lechmere station re- 
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placed the car service formerly operat- 
ing on the Medford Hillside line between 
Parallel and Medford streets to Sullivan 
square. The bus route is operated from 
Arlington center via Medford and High 
streets, Boston and College avenues, 
Broadway, Medford street, through the 
Northern Artery to Lechmere square. 
Transfer may be made at Powder House 








square, Somerville, between the Medford 
Hillside bus line and Suilivan square 
cars. 

Additional rush-hour service is oper- 
ated for the part of this route from 
North street and Boston avenue, Som- 
erville to Lechmere. The two lines com- 
bined give a 5-minute service between 
these points during the rush hours. 


“EL” EMPLOYEES HOLD OUTING AT NORUMBEGA 


Twelve Hundred or More Elevated Employees and Members of Their Families 
Enjoyed Games and Music at This Park. Elevated Band Made First Public 


Appearance. 


ATURDAY, June 25, was the date of 

a highly successful outing of Boston 
Elevated employees of all departments. 
At least 1,200 persons were in attend- 
ance, far more than this number of 
tickets having been sold. 

The program included a golf tourna- 
ment, an auction “bridge,” field sports, 
a concert by the recently formed Boston 
Elevated Railway Band and a dinner in 
the Old Venice dining room. Those who 
desired to dance after dinner were given 
special rates for admission to the Totem 
Pole Ballroom. The price of tickets for 
the outing was 25 cents, plus $1, for 
those who desired to attend the dinner. 

While light showers threatened at 
times the air was cool and pleasant, just 
right for a picnic. 


BAND MAKES DEBUT 


The Boston Elevated Railway band 
under the leadership of Gilbert P. Grove, 





Mr. Dana’s Twenty-five Years of “Ei” Service Recognized 


bandmaster, and J. M. Wcod, manager, 
gave its first public performance at this 
outing. The band played in the stand 
at the edge of the athletic field and also 
in the dining room. There were twenty- 
four men, besides Messrs. Grove and 
Wood, who took part in the program, 
as follows: A. A. Ashman, John W. Best, 
John M. Cairney, A. F. Coughlin, Thos. 
J. Deveney, E. A. Dodge, E. P. Faria, 
Alfred Guida, H. O. Heinig, W. G. 
Huber, Arthur C. Kerr, James Largess, 
Patrick J. Mooney, A. C. Moran, Lyman 
C. Morris, L. J. Murphy, J. H. O’Connor 
J. V. Owen, D. P. Rainey, John C. Ray- 
mond, Andrew C. Scott, Gilbert Sparks, 
Frank B. Stickney, Ralph G. Warren. 
The program from the bandstand con- 
sisted of: march, “Down Main Street’; 
march, “Dallas”; popular number, ‘‘Two 
Hearts in Three-Quarter Time”; march, 
“Invercargell”; popular selection, ‘‘Vic- 


tor Herbert’s Favorites”; march, ‘‘Offi- 
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cer of the Day”; “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” In the dining room the band 
played: march, “The Connecticut’; pop- 
ular numbers, “Lazy Days,” and “Two 
Hearts in Three-Quarter Time.” 


THE DINNER 


The seven hundred or more persons 
who attended the dinner overflowed the 
main dining-room and filled the adjoin- 
ing enclosed piazza. An excellent menu 
was followed by the presentation to Mr. 
Dana of an electric clock in recognition 
of his twenty-five years of service with 
the Railway ended June 29. The chair- 
man, J. Leo Troy, called upon Ernest A. 
Johnson, trustee of the Railway, to make 
the presentation. Mr. Dana responded 
briefly, congratulating all present upon 
the spirit of co-operation which had 
made the outing possible. Mr. Dana 
then awarded prizes to winners in the 
several contests as follows: 


Bridge: Misses Katherine McCusker, Mary Butti- 
mer, Josephine Doherty, Miriam Brauer, Mar- 
garet Walsh, G. E. Riley, Katherine Murphy; 
Mesdames J. F. Hennessey, J. T. Shannon, 
F. J. Cusick, Leo Troy, E. A. Johnson, F. P. 
Trottman, Edward McMorrow. 

Fat Men’s Race: George Kelly, J. P. Banks. 

Shoe Race: (ladies): Mrs. Paul McLean, Marjorie 
Lyons. 

Pipe Race: Philip Dynan, Patsy Crowley. 

Magazine Race (ladies): Eileen Clements, Jose- 
phine Doherty. 

Needle Race: Agnes Guerin, Mary Hannigan. 

Peanut Race (ladies): Thelma Perkins, Mar- 


jorie Lyons, 

100-Yard Dash for Men: George Flood, John Wal- 
lace. 

50-Yard Dash for Ladies: Beatrice Balestrieri, 
Theresa Keane. 

Sack Race: Andrew C. Scott, J. O’Connor. 
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decile iechan (ladies): May Weagle, Thelma Per- 

ins. 

Tug-of-War: Jack Connolly, Frank Biggie. 

Three-Legged Race for Men: Wallace and Shea; 
Durgin and Hennigan. 

Three-Legged Race for Ladies: Josephine 
Doherty and Mrs. Paul McLean; Agnes Guerin 
and Ethel Blake 

Relay Race for Men: Paul McLean. 

Quoits: Thomas Leahy, ‘“‘Molly’’ Molloy. 

Golf: Kickers tournament: Edward Dana, Ernest 
Howe, Roy Stewart. 

Tied for 1st place (low gross): C. A. Mul- 
cahy, J. H. Moran, George Kelly. 
Consolation prize (high score): C. H. Dey. 


COMMITTEE IN CHARGE 


The outing was engineered by a com- 
mittee comprising: J. Leo Troy, chair- 
man; M. G. Moore, vice-chairman; T. A. 
Dunbar, secretary; D. D. Hall, treas- 
urer; Miss E. Mullen, Ladies’ Committee. 


THE COVER PICTURE 


At the time horse cars were introduced 
into Boston in 1856 the transportatior 
needs of the community were served by 
numerous bus or coach routes. The il- 
lustration shows a snow scene on Win- 
ter street in which one of the coaches 
is mounted on “bobs” on account of the 
deep snow. Even after the horse cars 
were introduced the car bodies had 
sometimes to be mounted on runners be- 
cause there were inadequate facilities 
available for keeping snow from tracks. 

It is interestine to recall that bus 
service, which furnished the early trans- 
portation for Boston, has now returned, 
the motor bus replacing the horse-drawn, 
vehicle. 
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SOME RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE BUS FLEET 








A DECADE OF THE BUS ON THE “EL” 





I—BUS ROUTES OF THE FIRST FIVE YEARS 
In This Preliminary Article the Development of Bus Transportation by the Railway 
Is Traced from 1922 to 1926. Bus Routes Were Installed Either to Extend the 
Service Into New Territory, or Replace Car Service, or Both. At the End 
of the Period 230 Buses Were in Operation. 


ON Oct. 29, 1921, the Railway peti- 
tioned the City Council of Boston 
for a license to operate motor vehicles 
in Brighton between Union square, All- 
ston, and the North Beacon street bridge 
over the Charles River, a distance of 
14% miles. (See Fig. 1.) The license 
was granted and on Feb. 24, 1922, the 
Railway operated its first motor buses 
in regular service on this route. The 
bus service permitted the abandonment 
of the car tracks on North Beacon 
street.* The change was made because 
the track at this point needed replacing 
and there was not enough business to 
warrant the cost. Buses afforded an 
economical and satisfactory substitute. 
Two buses were required for the normal 
service on this route, with an extra bus 
for the rush hours. Thus _ unostenta- 
tiously began a development on the ‘‘E]”’ 
which has now reached large propor- 
tions. In 19381 the bus revenue-mileage 
was 16.4 per cent of the total for the 
system and the revenue passengers cred- 
ited to the buses were 12.8 per cent of 
the total. 

The buses of this pioneer line were at 
first stored and serviced at Marsh’s 
garage, Union square, Allston, an ar- 
rangement which continued for a year. 
The garage was conveniently located so 
that buses pulled right out into service. 
The necessity of having a Railway-op- 
erated garage, however, was soon evi- 
dent. The Railway fortunately had 
available a vacant brick power house 


*This bus route is still in operation with 
extensions at both ends, making a total 
one-way Mileage of 24%. ‘The extension 
from the North Beacon street bridge into 
the Faneuil section furnished ‘‘El’’ service 
in new territory. 


on Braintree street in Allston which had 
been built in connection with the first 
electrification of the West End Street 
Railway in 1889. The building was prac- 






WATERTOWN 


/ ‘Union 
Fanevtt St ~ Sq. 

Q op 

Fig. 1—The First Bus Route on the “El” 


Later extensions at the ends of the original 
route are also shown 


tically fireproof, an important feature 
as it is located in the Boston First Fire 
District. The old power house was re- 
modeled as a garage at an expense of 
$37,700, including the cost of a new roof. 
It provided a capacity of nineteen buses, 
and became available early in 1923. This 
permitted expansion of service in the 
vicinity. 

Two years later the Allston garage 
was enlarged to its present capacity of 
forty-three buses by the removal of 
an adjoining brick car house, which also 
had been erected at the time of the West 
End electrification, and the construction 
of a new garage. 

Referring at the time to the inaugura- 
tion of this pioneer bus route the man- 
agement stated: 
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“It is fortunate that this service can still 
be rendered without this expenditure (i.e., for 
new tracks) by utilizing the self-propelled 
vehicle as an integral part of the Elevated 
system. The bus cannot replace the street 
ear or elevated train, but co-operating with 
them it may help create a system flexible to 
all requirements.” 


MALDEN CAME NEXT 

The second bus development was in 
Malden, where, starting Feb. 21, 19238, 
a bus route replaced the former High- 
land avenue car line. (See Fig. 2.) 
The route was from Malden square via 
Pleasant street, Highland avenue and 
Medford street to the Fellsway, return- 
ing via the same route. This was a 
3.2-mile round trip requiring 20 minutes. 
A 10-minute service was given from 6 
a.m. to 11:30 p.m., with four buses 
(three regular and one spare.) 

Here also garage space was rented at 
first pending the completion in Decem- 
ber, 1925, of the first unit of the present 
Fellsway garage on the Salem street 
station property. This route is still op- 
erated, although a slight change was 
necessary to eliminate operation on the 
Fellsway. On August 17, 1925, this 
route was consolidated with two later 
routes, Linden and Broadway North, so 
that after that alternate through serv- 
ice via these routes was given. (This 
route is mentioned again later.) 

Another Malden route (See Fig. 2) 
was also inaugurated April 6, 1923, from 
Malden square to Linden station via 
Salem and Beach streets. The part of 
the route on Salem and Beach streets, 
from Broadway square to Linden, pro- 
vided service in new territory. 

On May 1, 1928, in adjoining Medford 
(See Fig. 3), service was started be- 
tween Medford Hillside and the Fells- 
way, traversing Riverside avenue, River 
street and Salem street, Main street, 
South or Summer streets and Winthrop 
street. This territory had had no di- 
rect “El” service before. Exactly two 
years later, due to the operation of a 
new route from Medford square to 
North Cambridge, the older route was 
cut back to Medford square. A Sun- 
day morning extension to High and 
Winthrop streets was added soon after, 


and other modifications were later made.~ 


However, as other local routes were 
added, this route, on Aug. 12, 1929, was 
again cut back to Medford square as at 
present operated. 


MorE ABOUT MEDFORD 

Soon after the Riverside avenue route 
in Medford had been started, negotia- 
tions were launched for what ultimately 
became the Railway’s most complicated 
bus route up to the time it was com- 
pleted. The Board of Alderman of the 
City of Medford asked that the River- 
side avenue line be extended to accom- 
modate the people in the Medford Hill- 
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side district. The Railway promptly 
agreed to this and on May 1, 1923, the 
service was so extended. 

About a year later the Railway de- 
cided that a through route from Med- 
ford square to the North Cambridge car 
house was desirable. At the time a 
roundabout trip, with several transfers, 
was necessary in going from Medford 
to North Cambridge. The necessary pe- 
titions were first filed in June and July, 
1924, but it was not until May 11, 1925, 
that actual service could begin. The 
route was from Medford square to North 
Cambridge car house via Riverside ave- 
nue, River street, Salem street, South or 
Summer street, Winthrop street, Boston 
avenue, College avenue, Davis square, 
Dover or Day street, and Massachusetts 
avenue. (See Fig. 3) This route is 
in operation today, with a slight change 
in Medford on Sunday mornings. 


HYDE PARK ROUTE 


In the summer of 1923 the City of 
Boston purchased from the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway its car 
lines in Hyde Park and, effective Sept. 
1, 1923, leased them to the “EI.” This 
permitted the Railway to extend car 
service to Cleary square and a bus route 
(See Fig. 4) was installed on this date 
between Mattapan square and Wolcott 
square via River street, Cleary square 
and Hyde Park avenue. This route has 
since been extended to Mattapan station 
connecting at that point with the high- 
speed trolley line. 

At first the buses used on this route 
were stored in the yard at the Forest 
Hills shop, but as cold weather ap- 
proached garage space was rented at 
Cleary square. Later an entire garage 
was rented on Huntington avenue. A 
new garage at the Arborway station 
was opened on Jan. 10, 1925. This, the 
Arborway garage, was the first one 
constructed by the Railway for bus use. 
Its capacity is fifty-eight buses,! and it 


1For description see February, 1925, issue 
of ‘‘Co-operation.’’ 





Fig. 2—Early Bus Routes in Malden 
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Fig. 3—Early Bus Routes in Medford 
Somerville, Arlington, Cambridge an 
Boston. 
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was designed to house all buses operated 
at the time in the southern section of 
the city. 


HANOVER STREET ROUTE 


Another early bus route began opera- 
tion on Nov. 24, 1923, between Haymar- 
ket square and the junction of Commer- 
cial and Battery streets for the con- 
venience of patrons using the East Bos- 


ton ferry. (See Fig. 3.) The route is 
via Union, Hanover and Commercial 
streets. The service was continued for 


more than five years, but the riding 
proved disappointing, and on Feb. 1, 
1929, the service was discontinued. It 
was restored, however, on Mar. 17, 19380, 
during certain hours of the day, between 
Haymarket square and Hanover and 
Clark streets. 

Another downtown line of this period 
was one running from Atlantic avenue 
and Broad street to Arch and Summer 
streets, via Atlantic avenue, Oliver, 
Franklin and Arch streets to Arch and 
Summer streets, returning via Summer, 
High and Broad streets. The route 
started May 15, 1924, slightly different 
from the above, but was changed to that 
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on Aug. 11, 1924, and continues so to- 
day. (See Fig. 3.) 


BUS DEVELOPMENTS IN 1924 


The monthly bus-mileage considerably 
increased in the fall of 1924, due to the 
inauguration of service on several new 
routes, the first of which was one (since 
discontinued) which later ran across 
Cottage Farm Bridge. 

As early as Sept. 18, 1921, Mr. Dana 
called the attention of the trustees to 
the run-down condition of the tracks on 
Brookline and Pearl streets and on Put- 
nam avenue in Cambridge. Five months 
later he referred to the Brookline street 
bridge reconstruction and recommended 
that no tracks be laid on this bridge and 
that when it would otherwise be neces- 
sary to rebuild the track on Pearl and 
Brookline streets motor-bus service be 
substituted for car service. He was 
authorized to arrange for such bus serv- 
ice. On Aug. 2, 1924, a route was put 
in operation between Commonwealth 
avenue in Boston and Central square, 
Cambridge, via a temporary bridge at 
Ashby street, and Memorial Drive, 
Brookline, Green, Pearl and Putnam 
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Fig. 4—Bus Route in Hyde Park 


streets. (See Fig. 3.) On the Boston 
end the route looped through Ashby 
street, Commonwealth avenue, Chilmark 
street and Bay State road.* 

On December 9, 1924, Mr. Dana had 
explained this situation in a paper be- 
fore the New England Motor Transport 
Conference. He stated that a $100,000 
investment in buses would render un- 
necessary an investment of $440,000 (in- 
cluding a $60,000 share in the cost of 
the bridge.) 

With the completion of the Cottage 
Farm Bridge, as the substitute for the 
Brookline street bridge was named, the 
Railway received licenses to operate over 
it to the junction of Commonwealth ave- 
nue and Essex street. Operation over 
the new bridge began on Aug. 27, 1928. 
It was discontinued June 18, 19382. 

In the same year (on Aug. 8, 1924) 
West Roxbury got its first bus service, 
namely (See Fig. 5), between the junc- 
tion of Centre and Eliot streets, Jamaica 
Plain, and the junction of Centre street 
and Belgrade avenue, West Roxbury, via 
several connecting streets. This was 
new transportation territory. Later the 
route was transferred to Centre street 
as at present and service was given be- 
tween the junction of Centre and Eliot 
streets to the junction of Belgrade ave- 
nue and Manthorne road. 

On Oct. 27 of this year service was 
begun also over a route between Sullivan 
and Magoun squares (See Fig. 3), fol- 
lowing a memorandum from Mr. Dana 
to the trustees, dated June 27, 1922, re- 
questing authority to confer with Som- 
erville city officials on a proposed bus 
service to replace car service. The 
tracks on Medford and Pearl streets 
were in run-down condition. 

In Malden, on Nov. 10, 1924, car serv- 
ice was replaced by buses operating be- 





* Beginning Nov. 10, 1924, this service was 
supplemented with a rush-hour route between 
Pearl and Green streets and Granite and 
Brookline streets, via Pearl streets, Putnam 
avenue, Magazine street and Granite street, 
returning via Brookline, Chestnut and Pearl 
streets, Putnam avenue, Brookline and Green 
streets. 


tween the Malden-Melrose line on Broad- 
way and Malden square, via Broadway 
and Salem street. (See Fig. 2.) This 
is the route referred to earlier as later 
(Aug. 17, 1925) tied up with the Edge- 
worth and Linden lines, making a 
through line alternating from Edge- 
worth to Broadway North and Edge- 
worth to Linden. 

Malden also got another bus route this 
year (1924) due to the decision of the 
trustees not to rebuild tracks on Cross 
and Bryant streets. The first service 
(Dec. 21) was between the junction of 
Salem and Bryant streets, and Malden 
square via Salem, Faulkner, Cross, 
Ferry, Irving and Main streets, return- 
ing via Ferry, Cross and Bryant streets. 
(See Fig. 2.) After some modifications 
this route was cut back to Main and 
Cross streets at one end and to Eastern 
avenue instead of Salem street, at the 
other, as now operated. 


1925 AN ACTIVE BUS YEAR 


Three years of bus experience had 
convinced the management of the Rail- 
way that this vehicle had the merit of 
continuing service on routes where the 
expense of rebuilding the car tracks 
could not be economically justified. The 
bus, due to its flexibility, also permitted 
service to be added on routes imprac- 
ticable for tracks, and this service could 
be tried out experimentally if desired. 

Early in 1925 (Feb. 1) a bus route 
was started between Harvard and Ken- 
dall squares, Cambridge, and has proved 
to be a useful route. Soon after (Apr. 
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Fig. 5—Bus Routes in West Roxbury. 
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18) the part in Cambridge of a pro- 
jected route from Central square, Cam- 
bridge, to Union square, Allston, was 
started. It was planned to traverse 
Cambridge, River and Pleasant streets 
and Western avenue, returning via River 
and Cambridge streets. Permission for 
operation in Boston was delayed, and it 
was not until Sept. 11, 1926, that the 
present route was put into operation. 
(For both routes see Fig. 3.) 


First Bus ROUTE IN DORCHESTER 


Due to the condition of the track on 
Adams _ street, Dorchester, where the 
traffic did not warrant replacement, Mr. 
Dana, on Mar. 28, 1923, inaugurated a 
plan for bus-route replacement of the 
car service. More than two years later 
(on May 10, 1925) service was started 
between Granite avenue bridge and the 
junction of Park and Adams streets, 
looping at the northerly end through 
Dorchester avenue and Gibson street. 
(See Fig. 6.) This was new territory 
beyond Minot street where the car line 
ended. On completion of the Fields 
Corner station on the rapid-transit ex- 
tension, the route was, on Nov. 5, 1927, 
extended to that station. On Feb. 16, 
1929, the southern end of the route was 
cut back to the Southern Artery, because 
a new route from the Granite avenue 
bridge to the newly completed Ashmont 
R. T. L. station supplied the necessary 
service on Granite avenue. 

Malden secured another route (See 
Fig 2) earlv in 1925 (May 17) origi- 
nally planned and operated between the 
junction of Highland avenue and the 
Fellsway and Malden square, soon after 
(May 27) extended to Bloomerth street 
and nine months later (Feb. 8, 1926) 
changed to the present route via High- 
land avenue and Clifton, Summer and 
Pleasant streets. This was all new ter- 
ritory. 

An outstanding new route of 1925, 
which now connects Massachusetts sta- 
tion and Bowdoin square, was installed 
on June 13 from the square to the Fen- 
way. (See Fig. 3.) On Sept. 26 it was ex- 
tended to North Station, but on Dec. 3, 
1927, this extension was discontinued 
due to operation of a new bus line from 
Park square to North station. As the 
Park Department objected to operation 
on Charlesgate East the Fenway loop 
was cut out on Dec. 13, 1930, and the 
route has since ended at Massachusetts 
station. 

On June 22, 1925, car service was 
discontinued on Longwood avenue. At 
the request of the Children’s Hospital 
and other institutions, a limited bus 
service was provided on that street be- 
tween Huntington and Brookline ave- 
nues. This route is not shown on the 
maps. 





Fig. 6—First Bus Route in Dorchester 





Bus SERVICE EXTENDS INTO ARLINGTON 


In May, 1924, the Railwav was notified 
of the approaching repaving of Broad- 
way in Arlington and it was deemed a 
good time to remove the tracks and sub- 
stitute bus service. The route finally 
selected, on which operation began on 
July 19, 1925, extended from Boston 
avenue and North street, just over the 
Medford line from Somerville, via North 
street and Broadway, through Somer- 
ville, to Massachusetts avenue and 
Broadway, in Arlington. This was an 
extension made at the request of the 
City of Somerville of the first plan to 
end the line at Clarendon Hill. (See 
Fig. 3.) 

An important development this year 
was the institution of an experimental 
route from Union sauare, Somerville, to 
Union square, Allston, via Harvard 
square. (See Fig. 8.) After negotia- 
tions which had covered nearly two 
years, buses started operating between 
Harvard square and Union square, Som- 
erville (on Aug. 22) and on Dec. 19 the 
through route was in effect. This route 
gave a direct cross-connection from 
Somerville to Allston via Harvard 
square. It has proved to be a desirable 
route. Practicablly the same _ time 
(on Aug. 24) the serviceable route from 
Copley square to South station was 
started, being extended the following 
summer (on June 1, 19°*’ to Rowe’s 
ween as at present overated. (See Fig. 


s 

In 1925 (on Oct. 31) West Roxbury 
got its second bus line connecting Centre 
and Spring streets with Washington and 
Grove streets, via Centre and Grove 
streets. (See Fig. 5.) This route still 
operates, after extension (on Dec. 17, 
1928) to Vermont and Baker streets via 
Lagrange and Vermont streets. From 
Centre and Lagrange streets to Vermont 





and Baker streets this route served a 
new section. 


NORTH STATION-SOUTH STATION ROUTE 


An important step in bus-route devel- 
opment was the starting of the 1-mile 
line between the two great railroad sta- 
tions of the city, on Dec. 7, 1925. After 
some modifications the route became 
what it is today, threading the narrow, 
crooked streets of Old Boston. From 
North Station the route is via Cause- 
way, Canal, Washington, Devonshire, 
State, Congress, Milk and_ Federal 
streets and Dewey square, returning via 
Dewey square, Federal, Milk, Congress 
and Exchange streets, Adams square, 
Washington, Canal, Travers and Port- 
land streets. (See Fig. 3.) This route 
was installed to provide a service once 
furnished by surface cars. When, due 
to increased street traffic in the down- 
town district of Boston, it became neces- 
sary to abandon car service there came 
about a lack of convenient service be- 
tween the railroad terminals and the 


financial district around Post Office 
square. The new route supplied this 
lack. 


THE END OF THE PERIOD 


Other year-end additions of 1925 were 
the long night route (nearly 3% miles) 
between Harvard and Scollay squares; 
and the route between Kendall and Bow- 
doin squares. (See Fig. 3 for both 
routes.) This was later (Feb. 15, 1926) 
extended to Lafayette square and still 
later (Dec. 3, 1927) to Norfolk street. 
Due to competition with the rapid-tran- 
sit lines the route was cut back to Ken- 
dall square on Jan. 19, 1929, and when 
the new Charles station was opened the 
service was discontinued. (Feb. 27, 
1932.) 

The first four years of bus develop- 
ment have been covered in detail as 
they illustrate the ways in which the 
vehicle was being used in co-ordination 
with the rails. The following three 
years were less active. In 1926, how- 
ever, the important route from Spring 
Hill to Kendall square via Union square, 
Somerville, went into effect on Sept. 18, 
after a year and a half of negotiations, 
in part replacing car service. (See Fig. 
3.) Further negotiations were necessary 
in connection with the loop at the Spring 
Hill end, and it was not until Feb. 1, 
1930, that the present loop was estab- 
lished via Central, Avon, School and 
Summer streets. 

In December, 1926, a 112-bus, 2-story 
garage was completed at Union square, 
Somerville, to house buses previously 
cared for in the Lafayette Square 
Garage, rented temporarily. 

The year 1926 brought to a close the 
first half of the first decade of the bus 
on the Boston Elevated. At the end cf 
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1922 there were six buses in operation; 
at the end of 1926 there were 230. In 
1922 the revenue bus-mileage totaled 
63,959; in 1926 it was 4,717,900. 

In later articles the remaining routes 
will be described, as well as the devel- 
opment of garages, the improvements in 
the vehicles, and the provisions for con- 
venient passenger interchange between 
buses and cars at stations. 

In the August issue of ‘“‘Co-opera- 
tion” charts will be reproduced showing 
the increase in monthly bus-mileage, and 
the number of buses purchased and 
superseded each year. 


SAFETY ON THE “EL” 
(Concluded from page 101) 


serve as further illustration. In this in 
1927 there were 326 operators, of whom 
eighty-two were in the high-accident 
class. The collisions in 1927 averaged 
1.66 per 10,000 miles. In this car house 
in 1931 there were only thirty high-acci- 
dent men and the collisions averaged 
1.08 per 10,000 miles. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


In recent months every operator’s rec- 
ord for the past five years has been can- 
vassed, and every man still in the high- 
accident class has been interviewed by 
his division superintendent. Thus infor- 
mation has been gained for use in pre- 
scribing remedial measures. These men 
are being followed up by their superin- 
tendents and the inspectors. 

A year ago a new procedure was 
adopted for breaking in new bus oper- 
ators which has brought gratifying re- 
sults. Our bus operators come from the 
ranks of the car men who have certain 
seniority rights in regard to picking bus 
service. These men are given special 
training in bus operation and must dem- 
onstrate ability to handle a bus safely 
after they have had a suitable probation. 
Formerly the men were given prelimi- 
nary instruction in the instruction school 
and then operated buses under the eye 
of reliable operators. Finally they went 
back to the school for certain details pre- 
liminary to going out “on their own.” 
Now they are trained in service, in the 
districts where they are to operate and 
under the inspectors who will have su- 
pervision over them. The results are 
two-fold; the training is done more 
quickly and, therefore, at less cost; 
whereas formerly it was considered in- 
evitable that men new in bus operation 
would be involved in seven or more acci- 
dents during their first year on the buses 
they are now having fewer than three 
per year. 






















Data of June Operation 
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General Financial Data 1932 1931 
Cost of service exceeded revenul...........cceeeeeerrees $168,507.16 $355,961.60 
Operating revenue per CAL-hOUuL.........cccccee cesececeees $4.92 $5.46 
Operating revenue per revenue-mile operated... 48.79¢ 54.42¢ 
Average fare per revenue passengel...............05 8.807¢ 8.894c¢ 


Passengers Carried 


ReVEHUG SPASSeN WETS Fescisc.ccecesssevevesevscscwa assent sestornecs 23,129,951 26,239,916 
Perecentsbe 1 Passen rors cy wie neces ecoieees 23.81% 22.08% 
Revenue passengers per revenue-mile operated. 5.388 5.913 


Operating Facts 


sy Fak eye ay wr is heiet eras ci a ale iene Pepe ee 563,467 587,167 
Revenue-miles operated: 
RBDIG-LIANESI bs LINOR Tetons cot as coon as loots 1,228,711 1,216,541 
SnrfacGeiwo-man-o ist ee 720,135 883,676 
Surtace wOne-Man 92a cn eee 1,627,185 1,618,569 
Motorcbusit. rose enn ee es 716,374 718,723 


Total revenue miles operated...........0008 4,292,405 4,437,509 














Accident Data 


Accidents per 10,000 car-miles..............:ccccccccessees 1324 1.438* 
Accidents per 10,000 bus-miles................sssccccesesees 1.298* tAi6T* 
Revenue passengers carried per accident............ 22,000 19,720 
Average number of witnesses per accident........ 3.40 3.08 


Complaints and Defects 


Complaints in regard to car SeYrviCe..............::00+ 12 14 
Employees complained of by car riders............ 44 63 
Surface car defects per 10,000 car-miles............ 1.3 ict 
Rapid-transit car defects per 10,000 car-miles 2:20 2.12 
Bus defects per 10,000 bus-miles.............ccceeee 3.1 4.0 


Information About Power 


D.c. kw.-hr. output gross per month................005 15,246,600 15,740,900 
Tons of coal consumed for poOwe’...........c:ccecseceesees 10,815 12,665 
Lbs. of coal for power per d.c.kw.-hr. at cars 1.591 1.806 


Operating and maintenance cost of power, in- 

cluding depreciation: 
Per d.c.kw.-hr.. for: Cab S€TVICE......:<....ceseceesacees .924¢ .985¢ 
Per »revenue sCar-Milesuac eto icats nahn 3.57¢ 3.77¢ 







*Does not include miscellaneous accidents or derailments. 


Monthly Surpluses and Deficits 


Fiscal Year 1930-31 
July 1, 1930, $1,090,000 






Fiseal Year 1931-32 









ly b424,295.95* : ,600.05 July $371 ,274.63* Jan. $5.257.427 
ree *3a1d9a 84" Feb. Tir a27.008 Aug. 444,398.66* | Feb. 91,118.15% 
Sept. $16,296.99* Mar. 52,745.76¢ Sept. $39,448.08* Mar. 6L377.35* 
Oct. 35,278.21° | Apr. 19,278.43+ Oct. 69,352.00* | Apr. 120,849.62* 
Nov. 185,317.05* | May 112,020.18* Nov. 219,223.16" | May = 231,761.33* 
Dec. 20,516.18* June 355,961.60* Dec. 8.758.68* June 168,507.16 
Profit and loss debit.......... $3,783.76 Profit and loss credit.a.eseer $345,463.58 


*Excess of cost of service over revenue. 








+Excess of revenue over cost of service. 





EDWARD DANA, Executive Vice-President and General Manager. 
July 18, 1932. 
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DUDLEY STREET STATION 


Originally the southern terminal of the main line of the 


elevated system, this station is now the most important 
transfer point in Roxbury. 


(See page 127) 











TO ALL “EL EMPLOYEES 


OFor several years groups of 
car and bus men have been meeting at Sullivan square and 
Bartlett street to discuss the subject of selling car rides or 
improving customer contacts. There were originally ten 
conferences in the series. 


ices hundred men, more or 
less, have had the opportunity of thus meeting each other 
and talking over the practical question of how to hold the 
present business and to get more business. 


(our fall the same idea is to 
be applied in a new practical series of three conferences. 
They will be held during the day, in car houses. This will 
permit more men to attend than formerly. 


(Our general topic is ‘“Main- 
taining Service.” The meetings will deal with the business 
of the Railway, with the general problems of the trans- 
portation department and with the difficulties met in the 
daily handling of cars and buses. 


(Our leaders will be experi- 
enced Boston Elevated men and they will open the con- 
ferences with short papers. Then there will be an oppor- 
tunity for comment and discussion. 


(ur men who attended the 
earlier conferences enjoyed them and profited by them. I 
am sure that this will be true of the new series. 


Eo 
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“EL” HAS ADEQUATE SAND-HANDLING FACILITIES 
This Article Traces the Sand from its Source Through Charlestown Yard to Rail 


and Street Surface. 


Annual Consumption Runs into Thousands of Tons. 


Machines Relieve Men of Laborious Work. 


ANDING of rails and bus routes is a 
safety practice which has been per- 
fected by the Boston Elevated from year 
to year. Equipment and other facilities 
are being materially improved as needs 
develop. 


RECEIVING, STORING AND DISTRIBUTING 
THE SAND 


The sand used by the “El” is coarse, 
clean sand from Plum Island at the 
mouth of the Merrimac River. It is 
brought in barges to the Charlestown 
yard. Here there is a receiving and dry- 
ing plant with a storage capacity of 650 
tons of dry sand. The sand is unloaded 
at the wharf by means of hoisting appa- 
ratus on the barge and is handled by 
machinery so that no manual work upon 
it is necessary. (See “Co-operation,” 
September, 1927, pages 131, 133.) 

It is of historical interest to note that 
previous to the building of the Charles- 
town sand plant the Railway secured 


its sand supply partly from owned or 
leased sand banks at Salem street, Med- 
ford, and Arsenal street, Watertown. 
The large tract at Salem street was orig- 
inally purchased largely on account of 
the deposit of excellent sand which it 
contained. This sand was dried by means 
of a portable machine and used for sand- 
ing rail in that section of the district. 

When the sand has been dried it is 
loaded on dump cars and transferred to 
Bennett street, Camden street and 
Lenox street. At the last named location 
there is a circular building, formerly 
housing a gasometer, which has a 3,000- 
ton capacity. 

Inside the building there is a circular 
track about 10 feet above the floor and 
as close to the wall as clearance will 
permit. A car loaded with sand runs 
in on this track and the sand is dumped 
on the floor. 

A wooden tower, 45 feet high, rests 
upon the floor in the center of the 
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building. This supports one end of a 
trussed frame, the other end of which 
is carried on a wheel that rolls on a cir- 
cular rail supported on the wall on 
brackets. The frame rotates through a 
complete circle with the tower top as a 
pivot. 

On the frame is a traveling bucket 
elevator which has a movement from 
wall to tower. This discharges into a 
horizontal, reversible belt conveyor ex- 
tending nearly the length of the frame. 
Sand is picked up by the elevator and 
fed into the belt conveyor. From this it 
is dumped near the tower at the center 
of the building. A rate of from 20 to 
25 tons per hour can be maintained in 
this operation. 

The elevator also reclaims sand from 
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the pile and feeds it into the belt con- 
veyor operated in a reverse direction. 

At four points there are 40-ton bins 
supported above the tracks which are 
filled as described above. 

Cars are loaded from the bins and 
trucks are loaded outside the structure 
from the bins. 


SANDING AND PLOWING BUS ROUTES 


An important safety feature in win- 
ter bus operation is the thorough and 
timely plowing and sanding of bus 
routes. This was illustrated last win- 
ter when, while there was not much 
snow, a great deal of sanding was re- 
quired because the streets were fre- 
quently coated with ice and sleet. Due 
in part to the care used in keeping the 
nearly 205 miles of bus route clear and 
sanded, the bus-collision record for the 
winter was highly creditable. A total 
of 5,720 tons of sand was spread on the 
bus routes last winter. 


EQUIPMENT 
The transportation department de- 


cides when the bus routes require atten- 
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tion, but the equipment is operated by 
the maintenance department. 

During the last winter as many as 
twenty-two trucks were used in a given 
period which made it necessary to dis- 
tribute some of the sand by hand. Most 
of the work, however, was done by 
means of machine spreaders. 

The largest number of sanding units 
of one type is eight. These are ‘Good 
Roads” spreaders mounted on trucks 
which are used for plowing bus routes 
as well as sanding them. An illustra- 
tion and description of a machine of 
this type was given in the issue of ‘‘Co- 
operation” for January, 1931. One man 
can operate this machine as a sander, 
but two are required for plowing. 

In addition to the above there are also 
three Mack trucks equipped with sand- 
ing devices, and four auxiliary sand 
spreaders that can be attached to any 
truck. One of these auxiliary spread- 
ers costs less than $500 and, when 
mounted on a truck, can be operated by 
one man in addition to the driver. 


NEW LOADING POINTS 


Formerly the sanding trucks were 
loaded at three points, Lenox street, 
Bennett street and George street. The 
transportation and maintenance depart- 
ments agreed last season that more sup- 
ply sources were needed. Provision was 
therefore made for two more loading 
points, one at Salem street and one at 
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Lotus Place. Two additional points will 
probably be equipped soon. 

The problem in connection with the 
new loading points was to provide the 
required storage capacity at minimum 
cost. Elevated bins were considered but 
were found to be too expensive and lim- 
ited in capacity. The conclusion was to 
build concrete platforms so located that 
sand could be delivered by either car or 
truck without rehandling and on which 
the sand could be kept dry by means of 
waterproof canvas coverings. 

The two platforms are similar in de- 
sign, the concrete slab being 8 inches 
thick, 15 feet 8 inches wide and either 
79 feet long (Lotus Place) or 75 feet 
long (Salem street). On two sides is 
a curbing of 2-inch plank, 2 feet 10 
inches high, supported by heavy pipe 
posts embedded in the concrete. The ca- 
pacity of each platform is from 130 to 
140 tons of sand. 

The platforms extend along the car 
tracks so that dump cars can discharge 
the sand directly upon them. They are 
also accessible to the sanding trucks 
which are loaded with sand from the 
platforms by means of gasoline-driven, 
self-propelled Barber-Greene loaders. 
The loaders are _ stored at nearby 
garages, Fellsway for Salem street, and 
Arborway for Lotus Place. Each loader 
has a capacity of from 60 to 80 tons per 
hour, and 7 tons of sand can be actually 
loaded on a truck in 3 minutes. 
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VIEW OF GARAGE FROM BENNETT STREET 





BENNETT STREET GARAGE PURCHASED 


ON Oct. 8, 1931, the Railway pur- 
chased a commercial garage and re- 
pair shop located at 15 to 17 Bennett 
street, for use as an emergency station 
and to house maintenance department 
trucks. It is adjacent to Div. 3 head- 
quarters and across’ Bennett street 
from the car-house property. The emer- 
gency truck of the wire department has 
been removed from Baldwin § street, 
leaving that property available for sale 
after Div. 3 road department moves to 
Charlestown. 

The garage covers a total of 5,334 
square feet, being about 85 feet by 638 
feet inside dimensions. In one corner 
are a small office and toilets, and in an- 


other is the emergency truck section, of 
875 square feet area. 

The emergency quarters are fire- 
proof, being constructed with brick 
walls and concrete floor. The roof of 
the garage forms the ceiling of the 
quarters. A room is provided of ample 
size to house one emergency line truck, 
with a lobby 10 feet by 14 feet in size, 
a locker room of about the same size, 
and smaller stock, scrap and _ toilet 
rooms. The lobby floor has an asphalt 
tile covering. 

The emergency quarters are heated 
by a boiler, with oil burner, in the base- 
ment, which also heats the garage. The 
rooms are well lighted electrically. 
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RUSSELL ADAMS SEARS 


For nearly thirty years Russell A. 
Sears served as attorney for the Rail- 
way, for most of the time as general at- 
torney. He died suddenly at his sum- 
mer home at East Dennis, Cape Cod, on 
July 22, in his 63rd year. 

Mr. Sears was born in Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
October 138, 1869, but most of his life 
was spent in the region of Boston. 
After preliminary schooling, he entered 
the law office of the late Samuel L. 
Powers. Here he studied law and was 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar in 
1890. As Mr. Powers’ partner he took 
up the general practice of law. The 
firm later became Powers, Anderson and 
Sears. Judge Geo. W. Anderson of this 
firm, has since 1918 been a judge in the 
United States District Court of Appeals. 

Mr. Sears was married in 1890 and is 
survived by Mrs. Sears, four daughters 
and three sons. 

On October 20, 1902, Mr. Sears be- 
came connected with the Railway and 
during the intervening years with great 
efficiency directed the activities of the 
claim and legal departments. He soon 
became an expert in the science of claim 
department administration. 

The home of Mr. Sears was in Quincy, 
where he was a useful citizen, giving 
service as Mayor, City Solicitor, mem- 
ber of the City Council and director of 
the Quincy Chapter of the American Red 
Cross. He was vice-chairman of the 
Governor’s Committee on Street and 
Highway Safety, was a member of the 
original Hoover conference on highway 
safety and was president of the Transit 
Mutual Insurance Company. He was at 





Hon. Russell A. Sears 


one time president of the National Al- 
liance Against Accident Fraud. He also 
organized the Index Bureau, a clearing 
house for information regarding acci- 
dents and allied data. 

Mr. Sears was a member of the Rail- 
Wway’s pension committee. He was ac- 
tive in the American Electric Railway 
Claims Association. He was a loyal 
member of the State and City bar asso- 
ciations. 

Boston Elevated employees will long 
remember the stirring addresses by My. 
Sears, for he was a pleasing, forceful 
and convincing speaker. 





DO YOU REMEMBER? 
What Happened in Earlier Years in 
August 





ONE YEAR AGO 

Work was started on the Charles sta- 
tion, on the Cambridge-Dorchester 
rapid-transit line. (On the 10th.) 

A check for $21,000,000, one of the larg- 
est ever drawn in New England, 
was turned over to the Railway by 
the Metropolitan Transit Commis- 
sion, to be used to retire the Rail- 
way’s preferred stocks under the 
terms of the revised Public Control 
Act. (On the 14th.) 

Another check, for $1,409,253.35, was 
turned over to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, repaying in full, 
with interest, the balance of the 
1919 loan assessments on cities and 
towns. (On the 19th.) 





THREE YEARS AGO 
Facilities for the Ashmont-Milton serv- 
ice were completed. (On the 22nd.) 





_~ 


FouR YEARS AGO 
long-service emblems were 
men. 


There tirst 
awarded to 45 and 50-year 
(On the 4th.) 

The last of the surface cars were re- 
moved from Washington street, Bos- 
ton. (On the 18th.) 

The Ashmont substation, rated capacity 
3,000 kilowatts d.c., was put in com- 
mission. (On the 31st.) (This was 
increased to 6,000 kilowatts d.c. in 
September of the same year.) 





S1x YEARS AGO 
Construction was begun on the Fields 
Corner station of the rapid-transit 
lines. (On the 30th.) 





SEVEN YEARS AGO 
James F. Jackson, chairman, resigned 
from the board of trustees. (On 
the 12th.) 
(Please turn to page 122 
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“EL” NEWS NOTES 


Items of Interest Regarding Recent Incidents With Which All Employees 
Should Be Familiar 


REPORT OF PENSION COMMITIYEE 

URING the month of July the com- 

mittee on pensions added the fol- 
lowing names to the pension roll: 

A. G. Gustafson, starter. 

C. W. Hicks, motorman. 

G. H. Bottcher, motorman. 

B. W. Ellis, engineer. 

Win. F. Glynn, Motorman. 

Thos. Kelley. oiler. 

Chas. W. Reilly, station receiver. 

The following have been reported as 

dead since the last report: 
F. F. Rice, motorman. 
Win. J. Malone, conductor. 
Wins FF. 7 Casey, conductor. 
J. C. Finnegan, warder. 
Harry H. Milliken, starter. 

During July there was thus a net in- 
crease of two names on the pension 
roll, raising the number from 510 to 512. 
ON Aug. 1 the board of trustees ap- 

pointed Maurice P. Spillane suc- 
cessor to the late Hon. Russell A. Sears, 
as general attorney of the Railway. Mr. 
Spillane has spent nearly thirty years 
in the service of the Railway, having 
joined Mr. Sears’ staff as claims attor- 
ney on Oct. 20, 1902. In 1912 he became 
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assistant to Mr. Sears. Mr. Spillane is 
a native of Quincy, where he attended 
the public schools and the Adams 
Academy. He _ graduated from _ the 
Boston University Law School, and at 
the age of 21 years was admitted to the 
Massachusetts Bar. He is a member of 
the Bar Association of the city of Boston 
and of the American Bar Association. 
He has long been active in civic af- 
fairs in Quincy, being chairman of the 
board of managers of the Quincy City 
Hospital, and having been chairman of 
the traffic commission. He has taken 
a leading part in the work of the Boy 
Seouts, the Neighborhood Club of 
Quincy and the Quincy Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. He was a mem- 
ber of the War Exemption Board in 
Quiney and was general secretary of 
the 300th anniversary of the founding 
of Quincy, observed in 1925. 


UsE OF “SLUGS” DECREASES 
W ITHIN two months after the pas- 
sage of the law imposing severe 
penalties for the use of “slugs” at sta- 
tion turnstiles the use of such “slugs” 
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decreased more than 35 per cent. 
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This 


was due to the law and to the continual 
drive of the Railway to break down the 
The law punishing persons con- 
victed of using “slugs” by a fine of 
$100, or 30 days in jail, or both, became 
effective on May 12. 
conspicuously at all stations near the 
turnstiles warning of the new penalties. 


abuse. 


Signs were posted 


SURFACE-LINE SERVICE CHANGES 

AR service between Fields Corner 

and Dudley street, via Uphams Cor- 
ner, was discontinued on the Dorchester 


avenue end on July 5. 


Bus 


service is 


now being operated between Fields Cor- 
ner and Uphams Corner via Dorchester 
and Savin Hill avenues, and Stoughton 
avenue, replacing car service formerly 


run. 


This bus service connects at Up- 


hams Corner for Dudley station and 
other points. 

Night car service is now being run 
via Geneva avenue, Bowdoin and Han- 
cock streets, instead of via Dorchester 


and Savin Hill avenues. 


A night bus 


line operates between Fields Corner and 


Uphams 


Corner, 


making 


with other night service. 

Since July 16, new bus service has 
been furnished from the junction of 
Morton street and Gallivan boulevard to 
Ashmont station in rush hours via Gal- 
livan boulevard, Washington street and 
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Ashmont street. During other hours 
the route is from Gallivan boulevard to 
Ashmont station via Washington street, 
Codman square and Talbot avenue. 

Since July 16, also, the Milton-Wash- 
ington street night car has been operat- 
ing to Dudley street instead of North 
Station, connecting at Dudley street 
with other night lines, inbound and out- 
bound. The Meeting House Hill-Park 
street night car now runs only to Dud- 
ley street station, connecting there with 
lines to and from City Proper. 

Night bus service is now run between 
Park street car house and Uphams Cor- 
ner via Dorchester avenue and Stough- 
ton street, connecting with cars to and 
from City Proper, except in so far as 
interfered with by street work. 
|b HE Railway has petitioned the City 

Council of Boston for the right to 
operate a shoppers’ bus over a_ loop 
route in the downtown area of Boston 
at the five-cent local fare without 
transfer. The petition was filed with al- 
ternative routes. One route would be 
from Park square through Boylston, 
Washington and Court streets, return- 
ing to Park square via Tremont, Stuart 
and Eliot streets. The other route 
would be from Park square over the 

(Please turn to page 127) 


PROPOSED SHOPPERS’ BUS ROUTE 
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DO YOU REMEMBER? 
(Concluded from page 119) 
Trustee Samuel L. Powers was elected 


chairman of the board. (On the 
12th.) 








EIGHT YEARS AGO 
The practice of giving physical exam- 
ination to men who had been in 
train service for 50 years was in- 
augurated at the employment office. 
(On the 4th.) 





THIRTEEN YEARS AGO 
The trustees voted to appoint Edward 
Dana as acting general manager, 
effective Aug. 8. (On the 6th.) 





EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO 

The Company presented data to the 
American Museum of Safety in com- 
petition for the Anthony N. Brady 
medal, which was the first year of 
the award of this medal. The medal 
was awarded to the Railway. 

The installation of mechanical stokers 
under ten boilers at the Lincoln 
Power Station was commenced. (On 
the 18th.) (These stokers were re- 
placed by pulverized fuel equipment 
in 19382.) 





NINETEEN YEARS AGO 
The new yard at Forest Hills was 
opened for storage of cars. (On the 
14th.) 





TWENTY YEARS AGO 
The southbound platform at Sullivan 
square was opened. (On the 20th.) 





TWENTY-THREE YEARS AGO 
The surface extension through the Mid- 
dlesex Fells to the Stoneham line, 
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near Spot Pond, was opened. (On 


the 15th.) 
The ground was broken at Harvard 


square for a section of the Cam- 
bridge subway. (On the 5Dth.) 





THIRTY-ONE YEARS AGO 


The Atlantic avenue section of the ele- 
vated was opened to traffic and 
trains of three cars made a circuit 
around Atlantic avenue and through 
the subway in both directions every 
seven minutes. (On the 22nd.) 


1932 RIDING IS LIGHT 


‘T HE diagram of revenue passengers 

by months reproduced on this page 
depicts the effect of the depression in a 
marked manner. June of this year 
shows a loss of 11.9 per cent as com- 
pared with last year. The May loss 
was slightly over 10 per cent, and that 
for April was just over 8 per cent. 
These are large shrinkages, but electric 
railway passenger traffic in Boston and 
in New England as a whole is affected 
less by the depression than that in most 
other sections. The average monthly 
shrinkage for 1931 in New England as 
compared with the preceding year was 
5.62 per cent, whereas in the North- 
western states, which were hardest hit, 
it was 15.61 per cent. 

The Boston Elevated shrinkage for 
1931 was 5.2 per cent, which accounts 
largely for the good showing for New 
England. For the first half of 1932 
the revenue passengers on the “El” 
numbered 8.07 per cent less than during 
the same period in 19381, or 158,082,225 
as compared with 171,951,874. The best 
month this year so far was February 
with a shrinkage of 3.4 per cent as 
compared with last year. 





“EL” RIDING SHOWS EFFECT OF DEPRESSION 
See page 128 for July data 
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A DECADE OF THE BUS ON THE “EL” 





I1—BUS ROUTES OF THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


This Article Supplements the One in the July Issue and Brings the Story up to 
the End of the 10-Year-Period Beginning With February, 1922. 
Some Details of Later Routes are Appended Also. 


HE first five years of the motor bus 

on the Boston Elevated property, 
with particular reference to the bus 
routes, were traced in last month’s issue. 
During those years the monthly reve- 
nue-mileage of the buses rose from an 
insignificant amount to over 460,000 
miles, or about 60 per cent of what it is 
today. The growth is shown in Fig. 1, 
a graph of the monthly mileage covering 
the whole 10-year period. 

The expanding service required the 
purchase of a large number of buses, as 
shown in Fig. 38. The largest number 
purchased in one year was eighty-four, 
in 1925. Fig. 3 shows also the rate at 
which buses have been disposed of in re- 
cent years. The first one to go out of 
“El” service was discarded in 1927. Up 
to June 1, 1932, 455 buses were acquired 
and 62 were discarded, leaving 3938 in 
operation on that date. Fig. 3 also 
shows the number of buses in operation 
at the end of each year. 


MORE ABOUT THE BUS ROUTES 


There was not much bus expansion in 
the two years following the 5-year 
period already chronicled. 

In response to a request for service 
on Concord avenue, Cambridge, a rush- 
hour route was established on March 7, 
1927, between the junction of Concord 
and Huron avenues and the Cambridge- 
Belmont line. This line gave service in 
new territory. The same year (May 16) 
a 25-cent de luxe service was experi- 
mentally tried out be- 
tween Scollay square 





not warrant this special service and it 
was discontinued January 1, 1980. 


IMPORTANT BROOKLINE ROUTE 


Four important bus routes were in- 
augurated in 1928. The first of these 
connected the transfer station at Brook- 
line Village with Brighton Center, 
via Washington street, and with loops 
at both ends. It is still in operation. 
This is new territory from Beacon 
street to Brighton. 

The second 1928 route was the long 
one (8.3 miles) from Harvard square to 
the junction of Moore and Leonard 
streets, Belmont, via Concord avenue 
and Garden street. The route ends on 
Leonard street, Belmont, and here an 
attractive off-street loop permits con- 
venient turning of the buses. (See “Co- 
operation,” December, 1930, page 185.) 
The route dates from July 14, 1928, 
and has not been modified. 

Also in 1928 (Sept. 22), service was 
started between Ashmont station, Dor- 
chester (completed Sept. 1), and the 
junction of Washington st. and Gallivan 
boulevard. It traverses Dorchester ave- 
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nue, Peabody square, Talbot avenue and 
Codman square, and Washington street. 
This superseded several alternative 
routes which had been petitioned for in 
connection with the extension of rapid 
transit to Ashmont station. 

The last of the 1928 routes was es- 
tablished at the request of business firms 
and residents along Washington street, 
in the South End, to take the place of 
a discontinued car line. It connects the 
junction of Washington and Northamp- 
ton streets and Washington and Knee- 
land streets via Washington street prin- 
cipally. 

BAY VIEW LINE 

Early in 1926 the general manager 
conferred with the South Boston Citi- 
zens’ Association regarding the substi- 
tution of bus service for car service on 
the Bay View line when the tracks on 
this line should require rebuilding. Ac- 
cordingly a route was arranged early in 
1929 between the junction of Washing- 
ton and Kneeland streets, and the junc- 
tion of O and Eighth streets, South 
Boston. Service began on March 3. 
Later it was suggested that, for the 
convenience of transfer passengers, ar- 
rangements be made for the buses to 
pass through Broadway station, provid- 
ing direct connection with the Dorches- 
ter rapid-transit line. This necessitated 
the use of left-hand doors on the buses. 
A special rush-hour loop had to be ar- 
ranged at Broadway station due to the 
impossibility of buses making a turn be- 
yond Broadway station in the rush hours. 
This was put into operation Nov. 22, 
1930. 

Early in 1929, also, the Dorchester 
loop line was inaugurated in response to 
a request from the Dorchester Board of 
Trade for loop car service in the Fields 
Corner section. The loop, over which 
service began on Feb. 16, 1929, was from 
Fields Corner to Fields Corner via Dor- 
chester avenue, Savin Hill avenue, 
Pleasant street, Stoughton street, Co- 
lumbia road, Hancock street, Bowdoin 
street, Washington street, Talbot ave- 
nue and Dorchester avenue. After nearly 
a year of loop operation, the present 
service from Fields Corner to Uphams 
Corner via Ashmont station and Codman 
square was substituted on Feb. 22, 1930. 

One bus development in connection 
with Ashmont station has already been 
mentioned. Another occurred early in 
1929 when, on Feb. 25, a line was opened 
between Ashmont station and the junc- 
tion of Codman and Oakridge streets, 
via Dorchester avenue and Codman 
street. In August of the same year an- 
other route was provided between the 
junction of Norfolk and Morton streets 
and Ashmont station via Morton street, 
Evans street, Corbett street, Nor- 
folk street, Codman square, Talbot ave- 


nue, Peabody square and Dorchester 
avenue. The Department of Public 
Works permitted buses over 28 feet long 
to be used on this route. 

On Sept. 28, 1929, car service be- 
tween Dudley street and Broadway sta- 
tion was discontinued. In its place a 
bus route was inaugurated between the 
junction of Columbus avenue and Stuart 
street and the junction of Shawmut ave- 
nue and Dover street, over Columbus 
avenue, Stuart street, Berkeley street, 
Tremont street, Dwight street, Shawmut 
avenue and Dover street. This was done 
to meet requests for service over Berke- 
ley street and also because traffic did not 
warrant the continuance of the car line. 


COLUMBUS AVE. CAR LINE DISCONTINUED 


On Apr. 6, 1927, the trustees had 
reached a decision to remove tracks and 
discontinue service on Columbus avenue. 
On Dec. 5 of that year bus service began 
to be given between Lenox street car 
house and the junction of Tremont street 
and Shawmut avenue. Later it was de- 
cided to operate buses between Colum- 
bus square and South station for the 
purpose of providing service on Wash- 
ington street between Broadway and 
Kneeland street and to relieve conges- 
tion on the Stuart street line. Opera- 
tion began on Dec. 17, 1928. On Mar. 4, 
1929, the route was changed to the pres- 
ent one via Columbus avenue, Stuart 
street, Kneeland street and Atlantic ave- 
nue, which had been requested to pro- 
vide service on Columbus avenue be- 
tween Chandler street and Stuart street, 
and to relieve heavy riding on the Rowes 
Wharf-Copley square line. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 1930 


During 1930 there were important ad- 
ditions to bus service centering in Sul- 
livan square. Beginning Feb. 1, the 
Sullivan square-Central square car line 
was cut back to Union square, Somer- 
ville, and a bus line was put in from 
Union square to Central square, Cam- 
bridge. On Nov. 15 the car line was dis- 
continued and bus service was substi- 
tuted. On Feb. 4, 1931, through service 
was begun between Central and Sulli- 
van squares. On Dec. 13, 19380, the now 
popular West Medford bus service from 
Sullivan square was installed. The 
route is practically 5 miles long, extend- 
ing from the junction of Woburn street 
and Playstead road, West Medford, to 
Sullivan square. The route is over Play- 
stead road, High street, Medford square, 
Main street (Medford), Mystic avenue 
and Main street (Charlestown). Coin- 
cidentally with the establishment of this 
route the car service between Medford 
square and West Medford was discon- 
tinued. This service extended the terri- 
tory from Madison street to Woburn 
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street. The route provided faster serv- 
ice between West Medford and Sullivan 
square. 

There were also several developments 
in Cambridge this year. On Feb. 1, 1980, 
service was inaugurated between the 
Kendall square bus station and Inman 
square. Car service was discontinued be- 
tween Porter and Central squares on 
Mar. 29, 1930, and bus service substi- 
tuted. A bus route was started on June 
7, 1930, between Brattle square and 
Kendall bus station. This service was 
cut back to Lafayette square on June 18, 
1932, and now operates between La- 
fayette and Kendall squares only. 

A new route in Dorchester in 1930 
(opened Nov. 22) connects Savin Hill 
station on the rapid-transit line with the 
junction of Washington and Northamp- 
ton streets, thus bridging the space be- 
tween the elevated main line and the 
Dorchester extension. 

In 1930, also, two new night bus serv- 
ices were provided, one between Brigh- 
ton (Washington and Market streets) 
and Scollay square. This began on May 
4. The other, installed temporarily in 
connection with the Governor square im- 
provements, connects that point with the 
junction of Park and Tremont streets. 


VERY RECENT BUS ROUTES 


More than four years ago a decision 
was reached not to rebuild the tracks 
on Market street, Brigh- 
ton. In due course per- 
mission was requested 
from the cities of Boston 


and Cambridge  respec- 75 
tively to operate buses 
between Central square, SO 
Cambridge, and the junc- 25 
tion of Commonwealth 

and Chestnut Hill avenues, Oe 
Brighton, via Western 25 
avenue, Market _ street, 
Washington street and 
Chestnut Hill avenue. This 

was new territory between | BUSES 
Brighton Center and Com- | 400 
monwealth avenue. Serv- 

ice was started on June 

8, 1931, with one-half the 300 
service operating to the 
junction of Washington 200 


and Market streets only, 
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square, Medford, and Malden square be- 
came desirable last year. Operation 
began July 18, 1931. 

On Oct. 5, 1931, a route was estab- 
lished between Andrew square and Savin 
Hill, in consequence of the removal of 
tracks on Dorchester avenue from An- 
drew square to Savin Hill avenue. On 
Nov. 11, 1931, the bus line from North 
street to Arlington Center was extended 
to the junction of Parallel and Medford 
streets. Coincidently the Medford Hill- 
side—Arlington center car line was cut 
back to Parallel street. 

In 1931 (on Aug. 29) a night bus line, 
replacing car service, was installed be- 
tween Harvard square, Cambridge, and 
Waverly square, Belmont, with a length 
of over 4% miles. It operates over 
Trapelo road, Belmont street, Mount Au- 
burn street, Aberdeen avenue, Huron 
avenue, Concord avenue Garden street, 
Massachusetts avenue and Harvard 
square. 

DISCONTINUED ROUTES 


This brings to a close the first decade 
of the bus on the “El.” In the above 
description a few routes are mentioned 
as having been discontinued. In addi- 
tion there were several other routes 
which were tried out experimentally and 
found not to produce a_ reasonable 
amount of riding. As these are now 
“out of the picture” and bear little re- 
lation to the present operating routes 
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BUSES IN OPERATION 
AT END OF YEAR 
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they are omitted in this review on ac- 
count of space limitations. 

In later issues of “Co-operation” 
other phases of the bus development of 
the first ten years will be given, includ- 
ing the garages, the buses themselves, 
facilities for passenger interchange at 
stations between cars and buses and 
other features. 


SINCE THE DECADE ENDED 


While this article is a record of the 
first ten years of the bus on the “El,” a 
few words regarding the most recent 
developments will be added. 

The first new route in 1932 connects 
the junction of Cambridge street and 
Webster avenue and Lechmere station. 
(See issue of “Co-operation” for June, 
1932, page 85, for a description of the 
new busway through this station.) It 
began operation on May 9, on which day, 
also, another route was established be- 
tween Lechmere station and Lafayette 
square. 

On June 4, 1932, a bus connection was 
provided between Cedar Grove station 
on the high-speed trolley line and the 
junction of Gallivan boulevard, and 
Marsh and Belton streets, Dorchester, 
via Adams street, Milton street, Granite 
avenue and Gallivan boulevard. 

Still another route terminating at 
Lechmere station was inaugurated re- 
cently (July 9) connecting that point 
with Arlington center. (See issue of 
“Co-operation”’ for July, 1932, page 
103.) 

On July 18 bus service was begun 
from the junction of Gallivan boulevard 
and Morton street. Dorchester to Ash- 
mont station via the boulevard, Wash- 
ington street, Ashmont street and Dor- 
chester avenue, returning by the same 
route. 


THE COVER PICTURE 


[N 1896 the problem of transporting the 

ever-increasing volume of electric 
railway passengers in Boston was partly 
solved by the adoption of plans to build 
a subway under Tremont street and an 
elevated structure connecting this sub- 
way with Sullivan square and Dudley 
street. 

Special attention was given to designs 
of stations. 

Instead of copying designs of stations 
in other cities having elevated railways, 
the Boston Elevated Railway instituted 
a competition for the best design for a 
typical elevated railway station. It was 
to be of a type which could be repro- 
duced with variations to suit different 
locations. The prize offered was large 
enough to attract leading architects, and 
the result was a design combining prac- 
ticality, simplicity and good taste. The 


cover illustration this month is from a 
new photograph of Dudley street sta- 
tion, built in accord with this design. 

_ On account of the crowded surround- 
ings the Dudley street station could not 
be made as attractive, architecturally, 
as some others; but the design is or- 
derly and the construction is good. 

_ Dudley street station is located at the 
junction of several surface lines which 
reach important suburban districts. 
Many of the surface cars pass up easy 
inclines at the sides of the elevated 
structure to the level of the elevated sta- 
tion, where passengers change to ele- 
vated trains. Most surface cars ascend 
to the upper level, where passengers 
change to the elevated trains. Other 
surface lines enter the station on the 
lower level. 

The original station was opened to the 
public on June 10, 1901. Several years 
later the main line was extended to 
Forest Hills. While Dudley street sta- 
tion thus ceased to be the southern 
R.T.L. terminal it still remained the ter- 
minal of many surface car lines operat- 
ing in the Roxbury-Dorchester district. 
It is still the principal transfer point 
between these lines and the rapid-transit 
system. 

With the extension of the rapid-tran- 
sit system it became necessary in time to 
lengthen the elevated platforms to ac- 
commodate 8-car trains. At the same 
time loading and unloading facilities, 
waiting-room accommodations, etc., were 
improved. The changes increased the 
capacity of the station to a total of 1,640 
cars per hour. 


“EL” NEWS NOTES 
(Concluded from page 121) 


same streets but would go as far as 
Bromfield street on Washington and 
would return over the same _ streets 
either to Park square or would continue 
along Stuart street to Berkeley street, 
thence through St. James avenue and 
Providence street to Park square. 


TEMPORARY BUS SERVICE 


URING the reconstruction work on 

Centre street in Jamaica Plain and 
West Roxbury, bus service will be oper- 
ated between the monument in Eliot 
square, Jamaica Plain, and the Faulk- 
ner hospital on week-days from 6 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. and on Sundays from 8 a.m. to 
9 p.m. 

This service will be in addition to the 
bus service from the junction of Centre 
street and Belgrade avenue via Centre, 
South, Robert and Corinth streets, to 
Roslindale square where transfer may 
be made to surface cars for Forest Hills 
and other points. 








Data of July Operation 





General Financial Data 193203 1931 





























Cost of service exceeded reVeNue..........eccccecrersees $543,748.10 $371,274.63 
Operating revenue per CaYr-hOur............cc0. eeeeeeeeees $4.63 $5.12 
Operating revenue per revenue-mile operated... 45.64c 51.27¢ 
Average fare per revenue passengef............:0c++ 8.774¢ 8.858¢ 


Passengers Carried 


Réventies passerlverse esc tec see 20,140,456 23,816,724 
Par cent: FC pascene ers dra 24.51% 22.82% 
Revenue passengers per revenue-mile operated. 5.046 5.578 


Operating Facts 


LY IPS PO PCT ACO ret ea terrae Seer pease ootncnteceeac 529,221 571,245 

Revenue-miles operated: 
Rapid-transit elines aera cert cttss aepeeeieoren 1,122,546 1,177,483 
SUTLACE rs Cwosmanieeres sree teecte encores 548,192 783,721 
Surfates one-man wee te eek 1,608,465 1,579,481 
Motor bus ven cet ce ees. os ae 711,907 728,424 
Total revenue miles operated................... 3,991,110 4,269,109 





Accident Data 


Accidents per 10,000 car-miles..............ccccccccesseees 1.156% VIS Be 
Accidents per 10,000 bus-miles..............cccccssssesseees 1.19* Ki3s* 
Revenue passengers carried per accident........... 21,320 18,827 
Average number of witnesses per accident........ 2.94 2.87 


Complaints and Defects 


Complaints in regard to car SeYViCe..............:s00 24 21 
Employees complained of by car riders............ 56 66 
Surface car defects per 10,000 car-miles............ Te 1.1 
Rapid-transit car defects per 10,000 car-miles 1.963 2.509 
Bus defects per 10,000 bus-miles...............ccccee 2.6 3.6 


Information About Power 


D.c. kw.-hr. output gross per month...............0 13,927,200 14,985,800 
Tons of coal consumed for POWe?D.........ssseseeseeees 9,435 11,768 
Lbs. of coal for power per d.c.kw.-hr. at cars 1.519 1.763 


Operating and maintenance cost of power, in- 

cluding depreciation: 
Per d.c.kw.-hr. for Car SeTVICE..........s0ssccseessecees 0.82¢ 1.22¢ 
Per revenue car-mile 3.13¢ 4.63¢ 


COCO CHOSE HEHEHE ETETEH OSES EEETE SES EHEEEEES 








*Does not include miscellaneous accidents or derailments. 


Monthly Surpluses and Deficits 


Fiscal Year 1931-32 





Fiseal Year 1932-33 





















2%4.63* ; 257.427 2 SSnau 
Aug. “aa'sgs.ese | Feb. o1lis.i3¢ Sey ote tee | ee 
Sept. $39,448.08* Mar. 61,377.33* Sept. g Pape dan? MAT”. oie aes eee 
Oct. 69,352.00* Apr. 120,840.62* Oct "SL Apr Feat ark ee 
Nov. 219,223.16* May 231,761.33* Novice abe May” V&ie-. sere 
Dec. 8,758.68* June 168,507 .16* De ( 2 : fe a he gee J une Pee oP ge 
Profit and) loss: credit=.+....% $345,463.58 













+Excess of revenue over cost of service. 





*Excess of cost of service over revenue. 


EDWARD DANA, Executive Vice-President and General Manager. 
August 18, 1932. 
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Interesting Boston Elevated Structures 


Le 
Riss 2° 


FOREST HILLS STATION 
Southern Terminus of the Main Elevated Line of the Railway 
(See Page 139) 











TO ALL “EL” EMPLOYEES 


ie THE eleventh season the 
Railway is offering to employees an educational program 
prepared to meet the needs of those who desire instruction 
along lines of their occupations or otherwise. A copy of the 
prospectus is enclosed with this issue of ‘‘Co-operation.” 
This program has been prepared by a committee of twelve 
employees representing practically all of the Railway’s ac- 
tivities. 


© ACCOUNT of present condi- 
tions I have instructed the committee to plan a simple pro- 
gram, but one that will continue the effective work of other 
years. Most of the instruction will be given by volunteer 
leaders, each an expert in his own field. 


wale USUAL, the Railway will co- 
operate with the Division of University Extension of the 
Massachusetts Department of Education by sponsoring a 
few courses which seem likely to appeal to Boston Elevated 
employees. The Railway desires to encourage the widest 
possible use of the University Extension courses. 


(Our ‘Rattway’s educational 
program not only furnishes instruction, but it provides the 
auspices under which prominent speakers can be invited to 
address Elevated employees and it affords an opportunity for 
increasing acquaintance and friendship among the personnel. 
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A DECADE OF THE BUS ON THE “EL”—III 





KEEPING THE BUSES FIT—THE GARAGES 


This Article Traces the Development of the Railway’s Bus Garages. 


There Are 


Now Seven Garages Well Distributed Over the System. A Later Article 
Will Outline the Maintenance Practices of the Automotive Division. 


[X the July and August issues of “Co- 

operation” the ten years of bus-serv- 
ice development by the Railway was 
traced in so far as the routes were con- 
cerned. Let us now turn to the subject 
of bus housing and maintenance, which 
are essential in keeping the equipment in 
serviceable condition. 

Unlike railway cars, buses must be 
stored under cover in winter in this 
climate. 

The Railway has seven bus garages 
located at central points in a half-dozen 
districts. (Two of the garages are on 
the Bartlett street property.) In 
chronological order of construction they 
are: Allston, Arborway, Fellsway (orig- 
inal garage), Somerville (a two-story ga- 
rage), Dorchester, Roxbury, Bartlett 
street. 


ALLSTON GARAGE WAS FIRST 


When the first bus line was installed 
by the Railway in Brighton in 1922 the 
buses were for a time stored in Marsh’s 


FIRST BUS GARAGE 


OF THE BOSTON ELEVATED 


garage, Union square, Allston. As ex- 
plained earlier, the Railway owned near 
this point, on Braintree street, the power 
house and car house built in connection 
with the original local horse-railway 
electrification. The boiler room of the 
power house was fitted up as a bus 
garage before the end of the year. This 
proving too small, the engine room was 
pressed into service. Within two years it 
was necessary to have still more space 
and a modern-type garage was built on 
the site of the pit-room of the old car 
house which was cleared for the purpose. 


ARBORWAY CAME NEXT 


With the development of bus service 
in Hyde Park a modern garage nearby 
became necessary, after temporary 
housing in rented quarters had proved 
inadequate. The Arborway garage on 
the Railway property at Forest Hills 
was the result. It went into service Jan. 
10, 1925. Bus activity in Malden and 
vicinity called for early maintenance 
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BUS GARAGES OF THE BOSTO ELEVATED RAILWAY 


1, Arborway; 2, Fellsway; 3, Somerville; 4, Dorchester; 5, Bartlett Street; 
6, Fellsway Addition 
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facilities. Here, also, rented quarters 
were utilized at first. The Salem street 
property, Medford, was well located for 
a permanent garage and contained ample 
land for the purpose. There the first 
unit of the Fellsway garage was com- 
pleted in December, 1925. 


A DOUBLE-DECKER IN SOMERVILLE 


The Somerville section was the next 
to require garage facilities and appeared 
likely to be the center of greater bus 
activity. The buses for this section had 
first been housed at the Lafayette ga- 
rage in Cambridge. Toward the close of 


1926 they were transferred to the Savoy - 


garage in Boston pending the completion 
of a suitable garage by the Railway. A 
garage to house 100 buses or more was 
considered necessary. 

At Union square, Somerville, the Rail- 
way owned an obsolete car house that 
was in use at the time by the mainte- 
nance department. Its site was selected 
for the new garage and as such a large 
bus capacity was desired it was neces- 
sary to design a 2-story building. For- 
tunately the street grade at this point 
was sufficient to provide easy access to 
both floors. The new garage was com- 
pleted in December, 1926, and officially 
named the “Somerville Garage.” 


DORCHESTER, ROXBURY AND BARTLETT ST. 


Meanwhile a group of bus routes were 
planned for the Dorchester section, with 
particular reference to the rapid-transit 
extension. As a part of the extension 
program the City of Boston built a fine 
garage on the Fields Corner property in 
1928. It is known as the “Dorchester 
Garage.” 

By the end of 1927 the Railway had 
241 buses in operation, an increase of 
over ninety in two years. The pressure 
for bus storage space was increasing 
right along. In order to relieve this 
pressure the Railway’s Bartlett street 
property on Washington street, Roxbury, 
was selected as the site for the next bus 
garage. 

This large tract at Bartlett street had 
been designated as the headquarters of 
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the maintenance department, surface 
lines. (See issue of “Co-operation” for 
August, 1930, page 132 for the layout of 
the tract.) A modern garage for auto- 
motive equipment of this department 
(the “Roxbury Garage’’) was built there 
in 1928. It was in use for only a month, 
however, when the need for bus storage 
space became so great that the Roxbury 
garage was turned over to the transpor- 
tation department, early in 1929. 

This expedient took care of the imme- 
diate requirements at Bartlett street 
until the projected bus garage could be 
built, which was done late in 1930. This 
is a 56-bus unit officially known as the 
“Bartlett Street Garage.” The Roxbury 
garage is now considered as part of the 
Bartlett street garage, but in this ar- 
ticle, to distinguish the two units, the 
smaller one is termed, as originally, the 
“Roxbury Garage.” The new garage 
fronts on Washington street, the older 
one is behind it, toward the rear of the 
lot. The site provides for still further 
expansion when this is found necessary. 

In the meantime the Railway has ac- 
quired the Charlestown Gas Company 
property near Sullivan square. (See is- 
sue of “Co-operation” for June, 1932, 
page 83.) This has been allotted to the 
maintenance department as headquar- 
ters for the surface-lines division, so 
that the Roxbury garage is not needed 
by that department. 

While this development was going on 
in the southern section, a need for repair 
facilities in the northern section had be- 
come evident. The Allston and Fells- 
way garages had no repair pits. Also 
more bus space was needed somewhere 
on the property. The result was the 
construction, last year, of an addition, 
with a repair section, to the Fellsway 
garage, increasing the capacity from 
fifty-seven to seventy-eight buses. It 
went into service Dec. 10, 1931. 


QUESTIONS REGARDING “EL”? GARAGES 


Now that we have before us a run- 
ning story of the bus garage develop- 
ment, a number of questions will nat- 
urallv arise in our minds as to the rea- 











Facts Regarding Boston Elevated Garages 


Date of com- Date exten- Bus 


Official name Location pletion of sions com- 

of garage first unit pleted Cap. 

OWNS ben's oie + oe Rraintree st. west of Nov. 24, 1923 Jan. 12, 1926 43 
Wilton st., Allston 

Pd ad bre Washington st., north of Mar, 38,1925 58 
Arborway, Forest Hills 

yl Ci Salem st. car house property, Dec. 31, 1925 Dee. 10, 1931 78 
Salem st. and Fellsway, Medford 

Somerville ......... Between Washington st. and Somerville Dec. 3, 1926 112 
ave., west of Merriam st.. Somerville 

PROTONCRTEr. 224s «2 Geneva, south of Fields Corner Sta. Junel, 1928 56 

(Fields Cor.).....and Park st. carhouse, Dorchester 

UTI Tb oan neers Rear of lot. Washington st. north aeLY 1. seo 30 
of Guild st., Roxbury 

JU a Washington St. north of Guild Dec. 29, 1930 56 


st., Roxbury 
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sons for certain features of the garages. 
Thus we might like to know: 


1. What determines when and where 
a new garage is needed? 

2. How is the proper size for the first 
unit and later units settled upon? 

38. Does the available site dictate the 
design of the garage or vice versa? 

4. What improvements have _ been 
made in the design as experience has ac- 
cumulated? 


Here are 
queries: 


some answers to. these 


LOCATING THE GARAGE 


1. The transportation needs of a 
given section of our territory may indi- 
cate that bus service can be supported. 
Also it may happen that track is wear- 
ing out and the expense of replacement 
is prohibitive. Thus bus routes are in- 
stalled. Storage space has been usually 
rented temporarily. Eventually a ga- 
rage is built in each bus-route region, lo- 
cated so as to keep down non-revenue 
mileage. Each garage must serve a rea- 
sonably large area, however, as garage 
operating costs go up with the number 
of garage units. The Railway has car- 
house sites well distributed over the 
property and one of. these is finally se- 
lected for the garage. The location is 
decided after a thorough study of the 
present and prospective bus routes to be 
served. Location at an existing car 
house keeps down operating costs. 


BEST SIZE FOR GARAGE 


2. The most desirable size for an 
“El” bus-garage unit is one which gives 
ample room for storing and maneuvering 
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buses but does not involve too great con- 
centration of buses in one area. A floor 
area without posts is desirable. For- 
merly the legal upper limit in an area 
was 20,000 square feet and this area 
is standard on the “El.” It is about 
right from the above considerations, par- 
ticularly as to keeping the floor clear of 
posts. Roof beams and girders become 
too clumsy and expensive if the floor 
area is too large. About this size is 
favored by the American Electric Rail- 
way Engineering Association. 


INFLUENCE OF SITE IN DESIGN 


3. In most cases the available site is 
ample to permit the most economical de- 
sign of garage. The ideal garage to 
build and operate is a square one, and 
it has usually been found possible to de- 
sign the “El” garages nearly enough 
square for practical purposes. Allston 
garage and the Fellsway garage addi- 
tions were exceptions. Somerville was 
the only site which imposed severe re- 
strictions on the design and forced the 
use of two levels. This is in general 
undesirable as the lower floor is broken 
up with columns and the area is dif- 
ficult to light and ventilate. 


PROGRESS. IN GARAGE DESIGN 


4, In reviewing improvements made 
in garage design during the past ten 
years it will be convenient to take up 
such matters as repair facilities, ventila- 
tion, heating, lighting, ete., separately. 
For this purpose we must keep in mind 
the chronological order of construction 
of the garages as shown in the table on 
page 1383. Repair facilities come first as 
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Showing ends of runways, 


work 


BARTLETT STREET GARAGE 
bench and light machine tools 
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it is here that the most important im- 
provements have been made. 


INSPECTION AND REPAIR FACILITIES 

Facilities for inspection and repair 
were first provided on a large scale at 
Somerville. Here, on the upper level, 
equipment was installed for making en- 
gine repairs for the entire system. They 
are still made there. Stands for hold- 
ing engines in convenient position during 
repair were provided, as well as equip- 
ment for use in testing. A room for bat- 
tery assembly (begun at Fellsway) was 
included. Heavy pieces are handled by 
overhead telpher. 

Garages later than Somerville, i. e., 
beginning with Dorchester, have an im- 
proved pit construction consisting of a 
dropped floor area with a well-lighted 
open area on the lower level across the 
ends of the runways. This area is ideal 
for bench work and for light machine 
work such as that with emery wheel 
and drill press. 

In the Bartlett street garage an inno- 
vation was introduced by extending two 
repair pits outside the building. This 
gave additional pit space at small ex- 
pense. While useful for repair purposes 
only in warm weather, these pits per- 
mit buses to be run into the repair sec- 
tion of the garage at all seasons without 
interfering with other buses in the ga- 
rage. The same plan was used in the 
Fellsway garage extension. 

A slight change has been necessary in 
the repair section of garages to which 
buses with side engines are assigned. 
To permit the engines of these buses to 
be dropped from their position re- 
movable plates have been placed in the 
walkways between runways. Otherwise 
the buses would have to be jacked up. 


VENTILATION AND HEATING 

As to ventilation, all units after the 
first two at Allston have had floor regis- 
ters placed at frequent intervals. At 
Arborway and Fellsway, where there 
are no pits, the skylights and ventilators 
provide ample ventilation. Somerville 
was the first garage with a dropped-floor 
repair area, this area being an adjunct 
to the garage and not inside the main 
walls. To meet the wishes of the state 
fire marshal gratings were placed in the 
lower floor, with a ventilating area un- 
der the floor to allow the gases to escape 
with natural circulation. 

Dorchester garage was the: first to 
have repair pits in the main room. Here 
and in later garages ducts were provided 
across the back of‘the dropped floor area, 
connected witha vertical shaft and ven- 
tilator. These ducts combined ‘with the 
openings at floor level provide excellent 
ventilation. 

Heating was done in the earlier ga- 
rages by direct radiation. At Somerville 


unit heaters (heating coils with motor- 
driven fans) were first used. Auto- 
matic thermostat control shuts down the 
fan at the temperature for which the 
thermostat is set. The steam is not shut 
off, however, but direct radiation con- 
tinues at a reduced rate. This keeps 
down condensation in the coils and pipes. 

The first unit heaters were placed on 
the floor, where they occupied space and 
were liable to be hit. In later practice 
the heaters are mounted on the wall out 
of the way. They shoot warm air over 
the bus roofs and draw in cool air at 
the back. As low-velocity heaters are 
used they do not produce violent air cur- 
rents. 

Some of the garages have individual 
steam plants, but central heating plants 
are used at some points. At Salem 
street (Fellsway garage), Forest Hills 
(Arborway garage), and Fields Corner 
(Dorchester garage), the garages are 
heated from central plants. The City of 
Boston built such a plant at Fields Cor- 
ner as part of the rapid-transit exten- 
sion. 

DOORWAYS AND DOORS 


Doorways play an important part in 
garage operation. Experience early 
showed the desirability of separating en- 
trance and exit doors as widely as pos-: 
sible so as to prevent interference be- 
tween buses. All “El” garages have 
successful door arrangements. Wide 
doorways are obviously desirable also. 
The Railway has standardized on a 
doorway 20 feet wide and 14 feet high. 
In addition to the doorways used for 
regular operation a convenient doorway 
into adjoining storage yard space is de- 
sirable. 

The first garages had hand-operated 
doors, but the standard is now electrical 
operation with push-button control. This 
operation saves labor and encourages 
door closing in cold weather. An open 
door increases heating expense. 

Most of the doors are one-piece slid- 


. ing doors, but special conditions have re- 


quired some exceptions. At Bartlett. 
street it was necessary to sub-divide a 
door into sections which run on a track 
around a corner. In the Fellsway exten- 
sion a sectional door rolls into the ga- 
rage roof. 


FUEL AND OIL SUPPLY 


In each garage the facilities for sup- 
plying the’ oil and: gasoline have been:, 
carefully. designed. In.» most garages; 
there is a separate oil room with stand- 
ard oil pumps. In some cases the oil is 
stored underground, in others not. 

The gasoline tanks are of 2,000-gallon 
capacity and. each garage of full 20,000 
square feet area has two of them. There 
are also two electrically driven pumps 
of a capacity of 25 gallons per minute. 
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“EL” NEWS NOTES 


Items of Interest Regarding Recent Incidents With Which All Employees 
Should Be Familiar 


MAKING PASSENGERS COMFORTABLE 
PERATORS of buses on the Belmont- 
Harvard route have been instructed 

to keep one bus in the reserve space on 
Leonard street, Belmont, until the start- 
ing time of a trip arrives. This is for 
the purpose of providing shelter as well 
as comfort for passengers waiting at this 
point. 


CHANGE IN STREET NAMES, DORCHESTER 
ate HE name of Cottage Park, leading 

from No. 236 Bowdoin street, has 
been changed to Bowdoin Park and the 
name of Lorraine street, leading from 
No. 120 Stanwood street to Devon street, 
has been changed to Laredo street. 


PENSION LIST CHANGES 
[LD URING the month of August the 
pension committee added the follow- 
ing names to the pension list: 
G. Brescia, trackman. 
M. J. Burke, service car helper. 
Thomas Coffin, carhouse repairman. 
Howard Gough, watch engineer. 
D. J. Howard, oiler. 
The following have been reported as 
ager since the last report: 
A. Sherman, wireman. 
R. Cay ‘motorman, 
Fred Edgar, starter. 
Chas. E. Arkell, motorman. 
This makes a net increase of one in 
the pension list, the total now being 513. 


SECOND NEW ESCALATOR AT FOREST 
HILLS 
HE second escalator of its kind in- 
stalled within nine months at the 
Forest Hills station went into commis- 
sion on Sept. 3. This is located on the 
northbound side of the terminal and 
completes the layout approved by the 
state department of public utilities. The 
location of the two new escalators is 
more convenient than that of the single 
one which they replaced for persons 
leaving cars on the upper level. The 
two escalators slope toward each other 
from bottom to top. 

The escalator is 2 feet. wide and 57% 
feet long, with a rise of 28 feet; 7 inches 
at a 30-degree grade. The escalator 
moves at a speed of 90 feet. a minute, 
and has a capacity of 4,000: passengers 

per hour. At the top. sand: bottom, the 
Bernat is simply a moving platform, 
passengers entering straight on and 
leaving straight off. This method of 
approach and departure assures maxi- 
mum safety. 


In connection with the construction of 
this escalator, additional openings on the 
side of the station were enclosed with 
wooden panels and windows, protecting 
not only the users of the escalator but 
passengers on the lower level. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SERVICE 
ON Sept. 12 the temporary night bus 
service which had been operating 
on account of the Kenmore square im- 
provement was discontinued and night 
car subway service was resumed. 
Night-car service operative between 
Harvard square, Cambridge and Ken- 
more via Watertown, Newton and 
Brighton has been extended through the 
subway to the North Station. Cars leave 
Harvard square at 12:11 12:41, 1:11, 
2:11, 3:11 and 4:11 a.m. and Nonantum 
square, Newton, twenty minutes later. 
Cars leave the North Station at 1:12, 
1:42, 2:12, 23425 38312, 4212.and 5:12 a.m. 
and Scollay square three minutes later. 
Night-car service between the Reservoir 
and Kenmore square via Beacon street 
has been extended through the subway to 
Park street station, leaving Reservoir 
at 12:40, 1:40, 2:40 and 3:40 am., re- 
turning from Park street station at 1:12, 
2312;,3°12°and 4sa27sa0a 





Latest Escalator at Forest Hills 
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Night-car service between Lake street 
and Kenmore square via Commonwealth 
avenue has also been extended through 
the subway to Park street station. Cars 
leave Lake street at 2:08, 3:08 and 
4:08 a.m. and Park street station at 
1:41, 2:41, 3:41 and 4:41 a.m. 


On Aug. 27, with the completion of 
parts of the re-surfacing of Centre 
street, the bus service along this route 
in Jamaica Plain and West Roxbury 
was extended. All-day service is fur- 
nished from the corner of Belgrade ave- 
nue and Centre street to Weld street via 
Centre street. From 7 to 9 a.m. and 
from 4:30 to 6:00 p.m. buses are oper- 
ated on week-days between Roslindale 
square and Bussey and Walter streets 
via Robert and Walter streets. From 
6:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. on week-days 
buses are operated between Centre street 
at the monument and the Faulkner Hos- 
pital at Allandale street. On Sundays 
these buses are operated from 8:00 a.m. 
to 9:00 p.m. Passengers may transfer 
to and from the bus lines to car lines 
at Centre street and Belgrade avenue; 
at the monument, Centre and _ Eliot 
streets, Jamaica Plain; and in Roslin- 
dale square. 


“RL” OFFICIALS HONORED 


R. DANA has been nominated as 

third vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association, the 
parent association in the electric railway 
field. John H. Moran, general auditor, 
has been nominated for the second 
vice-presidency of the affiliated Account- 
ants’ Association, and L. H. Butterworth, 
claims attorney, for the first vice-presi- 
dency of the affiliated Claims Association. 


THE COVER PICTURE 


S explained in last month’s issue of 
“Co-operation,” the original south- 
ern terminus of the main line of the Ele- 
vated was at Dudley street. The station 
at that point was opened to the public in 
1901. Dudley street station continued 
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HOW CAN WE IMPROVE THE SERVICE? 





Suggestions by employees for improvement of service are always appre- 
ciated. Write the executive vice-president and general manager whenever you 
have an idea which, after careful thought and consideration from every angle, 
you believe would be helpful and he will give it his personal consideration. 
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BIG EVENT IN 
OCTOBER 
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Supervisors’ Assn. 
J. Leo Troy, President 


OCTOBER 19 
Opening Meeting 
for the Season 





ADDRESS BY 


MR. EDWARD DANA 


Executive Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





Concert by Boston Elevated 
Railway Band 
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to be the terminus for over eight years, 
but then the line was extended 2% miles 
to Forest Hills square, and an attractive 
station was erected there. The exten- 
sion was opened for business Nov. 22, 
1909. The running time from Forest 
Hills to Dudley street was thus cut in 
half, or from 16 minutes to 8 minutes. 


On account of its location the archi- 
tectural features of Forest Hills station 
were given special consideration. In- 
stead of the conventional type used at 
other points, a structure was erected 
which took a high rank for attractive- 
ness as well as utility. It was rated by 
at least one critic as the most beautiful 
railway station in the world. The via- 
duct over South street and the Arbor- 
way was designed to harmonize with the 
station and to detract as little as pos- 
sible from the beauty of the parkway. 
To this end it was constructed on a 
single row of massive concrete piers, 
and ornamental concrete copings were 


(Please turn to Page 141) 
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mileage, as explained on page 141 
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“EL” DATA BACK TO ’78 


HE chart on the opposite page has 
been compiled from various sources 
to show at a glance the progress made 
by the Railway since the horse-car days. 
In 1878 street-car service in Boston 
was furnished by five operating com- 
panies which in due course became ab- 
sorbed into the West End Street Rail- 
way. These railways, together with cer- 
tain other leased properties, were as fol- 
lows: (1) Metropolitan Railroad; (2) 
Highland Street Railway; (3) Middlesex 
Railroad (leased Medford and Charles- 
town Railroad, Malden and Melrose 
Railroad, latter through assignment by 
deed); (4) South Boston Railroad; (5) 
Union Railroad (leased Arlington Horse 
Railroad, Cembridge Railroad, Somer- 
ville Horse Railroad). These roads in- 
terchanged trackage rights to a slight 
extent. 

The data in the table are given for 
10-year intervals up to 1928 and 
for each year since 1928. The table 
is self-explanatory except as to the 
item, “Mileage of Bus-Route Streets.” 
This mileage has been calculated so that 
it is comparable with single-track mile- 
age. Hence streets on which bus routes 
operate in both directions are assigned 
double mileage, i.e., the mileage is 
counted twice. Thus a two-way street 
with respect to bus traffic is similar to 
a double-track. 


THE COVER PICTURE 
(Continued from Page 139) 


provided at the sides of the overhead 
track structure. 

The elevated level of the station it- 
self was also built upon concrete col- 
umns with the intervening spaces 
spanned by graceful concrete arches. 
This design provides a successful com- 
bination of massiveness with spacious 
appearance. later, however, it was 
found desirable to close in five of the 
arches on the north side and three on the 
south side as a protection against the 
weather. 

In the design of the station the rail- 
way had the co-operation of the Metro- 
politan Improvement League, and sug- 
gestions were received from a number 
of people interested in civic art. Presi- 
dent Wm. A. Bancroft of the Railway 
also appointed a committee of the Bos- 
ton Society of Architects to advise the 
management. 

For the storage of cars at this point 
a plot of land on the Boston side of the 
station site was purchased and a track 
structure was built to connect with the 
elevated track. The location of this 
yard, however, was such that trains en- 
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tering and leaving the yard interfered 
with the regular train operation. Space 
south of the station was later acquired 
and a storage yard and shop were con- 
structed in 1928. Here has since been 
done the work for which the Guild street 
shop had been erected and that shop be- 
came obsolete. (See issue of ‘“‘Co-opera- 
tion” for June, 1932, page 87.) Asa 
part of this improvement, on Jan. 18, 
1924, the interlocking apparatus for- 
merly in a tower on the station roof was 
removed to a new tower on the shop 
roof. 

The Forest Hills station provided two 
levels for car operation; the upper level 
for rapid-transit cars only, the lower 
level for surface lines. An escalator 
facilitated the transfer of passengers 
from the lower to the unner level. This 
has lately been replaced by two escalators 
of modern type, one of which was com- 
missioned Dec. 19, 1931. (See issues of 
“Co-operation” for April, 1931, page 63; 
December, 1931, pages 189, 190.) The 
other was opened for use on Sept. 3, 
1932. (See “News Notes” in this issue.) 

The new escalators slope toward each 
other from bottom to top, the feet thus 
being widely spaced convenient for pas- 
sengers. The heads are near the center 
of the platform on the upper level, where 
the fare-collecting devices are located, 
facilitating the loading of trains. The 
new escalators are narrower than the 
one displaced, thus giving more space 
alongside the track. 

Forest Hills station itself has changed 
little since built. In addition to those 
already mentioned the following im- 
provements should be recorded: 

On Sept. 24, 1921, fare-collecting ap- 
paratus for inbound passengers was in- 
stalled on the upper level to permit col- 
lection of the fares in the station rather 
than on the cars and to facilitate 1-man 
operation. 

On Aug. 21, 1927, electric passimeters 
were substituted for fare boxes on the 
northbound platform. 

Originally the outbound side of Wash- 
ington street passed through the sta- 
tion on its north-westerly side. The 
New Haven Railroad owned the land up 
to the station property. Later the Rail- 
way came to need this space for its oper- 
ations. A street was constructed outside 
the station, by arrangement with the 
city and the Railroad. The expense was 
borne by the Railway. The enlarged 
surface-car loading platform was opened 
to the public on Dec. 16, 1916. 

Since March, 1932, buses of the East- 
ern Massachusetts Street Railway have 
been operating through the station on 
the south side. A bus loop was con- 
structed, at that company’s expense, on 
Railway land at Arborway station, to 
facilitate the operation of these buses. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


A Representative Committee of Twelve Employees Has Prepared a Practical 
Program Designed to Help the Railway Personnel to Improve Their 
Ability to Think More Clearly and Do Their Work with 
Greater Ease and More Effectively 


ITH this issue of “Co-operation” 

the prospectus of the eleventh 
educational program of the Railway is 
being distributed. As Mr. Dana ex- 
plains in his editorial, the program has 
been kept down to a minimum number 
of courses consistent with a reasonable 
variety. 

In additicn to the courses listed there 
will be a series of conferences for car 
and bus men described in Mr. Dana’s 
editorial last month. While this is not 
strictly a part of the educational pro- 
gram it is closely related thereto. 

Following are the courses scheduled 
for the coming season: 


THE FORUM. Leader, Edward Dana, 
executive vice-president and _ general 
manager. Arrangements have been 
made with leaders in the business and 
educational field to address “El” em- 
ployees. The list includes the Very 
Reverend Louis J. Gallagher, S.J., presi- 
dent of Boston College; Arthur L. Race, 
managing director, the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel; Hon. Henry ‘G. Wells, commis- 
sioner, Dept. of Public Utilities; Dr. C. 
F. Hirshfeld of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany and Thomas Fitzgerald, vice-presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh Railways. 


How TO MAKE AND READ SHOP 
SKETCHES. Leaders, E. P. Locke, engi- 
neer of car construction, and H. H. 
Fogg and L. M. Dow of Mr. Locke’s 
staff. This is a practical course de- 
signed to help employees to do what the 
title indicates. It is an outgrowth of 
the popular blueprint-reading course of 
last season. : 


A BC OF CAR EQUIPMENT. Leader, 
J. E. McConnell, foreman, R. S. & S. 
Dept. This is a course designed particu- 
larly for men who have taken the corre- 
spondence course on the electric car and 
who wish to improve their practical 
knowledge of equipment. The working 
equipment at the instruction school will 
be utilized and exhibits, lantern slides 
and experiments will form part of the 
instruction. Enrollment will not be lim- 
ited to men who have completed the 
correspondence course. 

LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN ROLLING- 
STock PRACTICES. Leader, E. P. LOCKE, 
engineer of car construction. Interest- 
ing features of the work of departments 
other than the rolling-stock and shops 
department will be described by depart- 
ment superintendents and others. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN OPERATION 
AND EQUIPMENT. Leader, H. H. Hile, 
research engineer. A series of monthly 
meetings will be given over to discus- 
sion of new plans and equipment that 
are being applied on the Railway or are 
being studied with a view to possible 
application. Such topics as the trolley 
bus, new things in automotive equip- 
ment, etc., will be taken up. The series 
will be of particular interest to trans- 
portation supervisors, and garage, car- 
house and shop foremen, although all 
employees are eligible to attend. There 
will be practical demonstrations when- 
ever possible. 

MAKING SHOP CALCULATIONS.  In- 
structor, Charles H. Sampson, a success- 
ful teacher of shop courses. While every 
employee has a reasonable knowledge of 
arithmetic, many will welcome this op- 
portunity to secure practice in using 
figures in such a way that the results 
can be depended upon. The instructor 
has had long and satisfactory experience 
in helping industrial employees in this 
line. 

SUPERVISORY SAFE PRACTICES. Leader, 
John F. Smith, Transit Mutual Insur- 
ance Company. This season there will 
be an unusual opportunity for foremen 
in the maintenance, rolling-stock and 
shops and power departments, and 
others, to talk over the experience of 
the Railway with accidents of various 
kinds. In his everyday work the leader 
has had occasion to study the details of 
the employee accidents on the property. 
He will use the “case method.” 


CARHOUSE FOREMEN’S CONFERENCES 
ON EQUIPMENT. Leader, R. B. Smyth, 
assistant to the superintendent, R. S. & 
S. Department. This is a new de- 
velopment in the educational program 
which it is believed the carhouse 
foremen of the surface lines will appre- 
ciate. Particular attention will be given 
to air brakes and electrical control. The 
foremen will have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss their problems, as well as to look 
into the principles of equipment which 
they have to maintain. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. The Rail- 
way has three excellent correspondence 
courses available for employees, namely, 
the A B C of the Electric Car, the A B C 
of the Motor Bus and the A B C of Elec- 
tric Railway Power. All of these are 
practical courses of ten lessons each. 


While a large number of employees have 
completed one or more of the courses 
there are many who have not, and they 
may desire to do so this season. 

FOREMAN CONFERENCES. Leader, H. 
H. Norris, educational advisor. 

FOURTH-YEAR CONFERENCES. Foremen 
who have completed the courses on Bos- 
ton Elevated economics are eligible to 
attend the conferences on the interpreta- 
tion of statistics, the fourth year of the 
series. Railway officials are also invited 
to attend. 

FIRST-YEAR CONFERENCES. Foremen 
who have not attended any of these con- 
ferences are offered an opportunity to 
begin the series this year. The course 
covers the problems of a supervisor in 
getting the co-operation of others, re- 
ducing carelessness, etc. 

How TO CONDUCT MEETINGS. Leader, 
George Demeter, president, Demeter 
School of Parliamentary Law. Last year 
an unusual course on conducting meet- 
ings led to a desire for its continuance. 
Arrangements have therefore been made 
for another course, covering the same 
ground, which will be open to former 
students and others alike. 

In addition to its own courses, the 
Railway has included in its program sev- 
eral selected courses of the Division of 
University Extension which should prove 
helpful and of interest to employees. 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 





What Happened in Earlier Years in 
September 





Two YEARS AGO 


The new Lake street station was put 
into use and the old waiting-room 
and other buildings on Common- 
wealth avenue were removed. (On 
the 11th and 12th.) 





THREE YEARS AGO 


Stanley R. Miller resigned from the 
Board of Trustees during his second 
term. (On the 25th.) 





FOUR YEARS AGO 
The Ashmont Station of the Cambridge- 


Dorchester tunnel was opened. (On 
the 1st.) 

The Dorchester garage was opened. (On 
the Ist.) 





FIVE YEARS AGO 


Edward E. Whiting qualified for ap- 
pointment as_ trustee. (On the 
21st.) 
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SIx YEARS AGO 


A line emergency station was opened at 
Brookline Village. (On the 25th.) 





SEVEN YEARS AGO 


Andrew Marshall qualified as trustee. 
(On the 28rd.) 





EIGHT YEARS AGO 


The Everett substation was in service 
for the first time, manually oper- 
ated. (On the 26th.) 





NINE YEARS AGO 


The air port at Jeffries Point, East Bos- 
ton, was opened, and extra service 
was provided from Bowdoin station 
to Jeffries Point. (On the 8th.) 





SIXTEEN YEARS AGO 
M. C. Brush was elected president of the 
ae Elevated Railway. (On the 
15th. 





EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO 


The Wellington Bridge was reopened 
for foot passengers after a fire. 
(On the 26th.) 





TWENTY YEARS AGO 


The Green street station of the elevated 
main line was opened. (On the 
T1th:) 





TWENTY-TWO YEARS AGO 


Edward Dana became superintendent of 
transportation. (On the 10th.) 





THIRTY-ONE YEARS AGO 


The first electric track-switch was put 
into operation, located on Massachu- 
setts avenue leading into Hunting- 
ton avenue inbound. (On the 30th.) 





THIRTY-FOUR YEARS AGO 
The Tremont street subway was opened 
to the North Station. (On the 
3rd.) 





THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


The Tremont street subway was opened 
from the Public Garden to Park 
street. (On the Ist.) 





THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO 


Electric cars were started from Everett 
square to Medford square. ©(On the 
15th.) 





THIRTY-NINE YEARS AGO 
Henry M. Whitney, president of the 
West End Street Railway Company, 


from its organization, resigned. 
(On the 7th.) 


Data of August Operation 


General Financial Data 


Cost of service exceeded LreVeNue.........cccccccerereees 
Operating revenue per CALP-NOUT?..........c000. coscssroees 
Operating revenue per revenue-mile operated... 
Average fare per revenue paSsenZgeY............00c++ 


Passengers Carried 


REVENUGCAPASSOMSOVS Sires cone eal ltlocesdeneackoh-ceencdsdavieson: 
Perccent wO6 Spas sen SETS os ssselt ses rece ck biecsessicasucensecsehe 
Revenue passengers per revenue-mile operated. 


Operating Facts 


TIS EO DOYS UCD er artcs cosets ooh os bcc) Saccnjenceeth akcee teh 
Revenue-miles operated: 
Rapid-transit lines 
Surface, two-man 
Surface, one-man 
Motor bus 


Total revenue miles operated 


Pee eee ee Hees ee ESOS ESOS TES HV ESSE TEEEE ES: 
COOH OEM E HOE H EEO E ESE EERE SE SER EOS OSE SEEOEES 
POPP OO EEE H SESE THESES SEES EES O EES ES ESS EEESES! 
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Accident Data 


Accidents per 10,000 car-miles 
Accidents per 10,000 bus-mile................sccccssseees 
Revenue passengers carried per accident............ 
Average number of witnesses per accident 
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ecccecee 


Complaints and Defects 


Complaints in regard to car ServiCe...............s00 
Employees complained of by car riders 
Surface car defects per 10,000 car-miles............ 
Rapid-transit car defects per 10,000 car-miles 
Bus defects per 10,000 bus-miles 


Information About Power 


D.c. kw.-hr. output gross per month 
Tons of coal consumed for POWEL...........ccccecseeeeeees 
Lbs. of coal for power per d.c.kw.-hr. at cars 
Operating and maintenance cost of power, in- 
cluding depreciation: 
Per d.c.kw.-hr. for car service 
Per revenue car-mile 


Pe ecesesscsoeseseees 
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1932 


$565,328.48 
$4.60 


45.32¢ 


8.772¢ 


20,021,127 


24.39 % 


5.015 


530,395 


1,111,618 
546,690 
1,603,501 
729,252 


3,991,061 


1.26* 

1.45* 
20,100 

3.1 


0 
6 


2 
5 
2 
.19 
9 


Nowe 


13,899,300 
9,491 
1.532 


0.8515¢ 


3.28¢ 


*Does not include miscellaneous accidents or derailments. 


Monthly Surpluses and Deficits 


Fiscal Year 1931-32 


July $371.274.63* Jan. $5.257.427 July 
Aug.  §444.398.66* | Feb. 91,118.15* yes 
Sept. 339,448.08* Mar. 61,377.33* Sept. ies 
Oct, 69.352 .00* Apr. 120,849.62* Oct b 
Nov. 219,228.16" | May  281.761.83* Neue 
Dec. 8.758.68* | June  168,507.16* Pars Fe 
Pro@t and ,loss credit....,;.. $345,463.58 





yExcess of revenue over cost of service. 


$543 ,748.10* 
565,328.48* 
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1931 


$444,398.66 
$5.01 


49.94c 
8.83¢c 


22,828,414 
23.30% 
5.434 


561,553 


1,154,715 
756,866 
1,552,445 
737,243 


4,201,269 


1.38* 

1.75* 
19,170 

3.2 


14 
1 


6 
2 
24 
6 


Cond 


14,817,100 
11,117 
1.685 


0.996¢ 
3.79¢ 


Fiseal Year 1932-33 
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*Excess of cost of service over revenue. 


EDWARD DANA, Executive Vice-President and General Manager. 


September 21, 1932. 
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Interesting Boston Elevated Structures 
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A NEW VIEW OF SULLIVAN SQUARE STATION 


Former Terminus of the Main Elevated Line of the Railway 
(Sée Page 159) 
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Say cAu Revoir But Not Good-bye 


In January, 1922, the first issue of “Co-operation” started 
on its journey. Its first paragraph read as follows: 


“During 1921 statements were issued for the purpose 
of stimulating the spirit of co-operation upon this 
railway through a knowledge of the vital facts and 
the progress made from month to month. The 
spirit of co-operation and personal interest in the 
service rendered has reached a point where these 
statements ought to be made of greater value and 
broader scope. During 1922, therefore, a larger 
bulletin will be issued with the hope that the degree 
of co-operation may greatly increase.” 


Since January, 1922, “Co-operation” has appeared monthly. 
We believe that through its channels of information our 
entire personnel has been constantly kept in touch, and has 
learned more of the vital facts concerning the operation of 
the Railway. 


“Os BELIEVE that “Co-operation” has been instrumental in 
producing the large degree of co-operation which has been 
manifested in the results obtained in efficient operation of 
the Railway during recent years. 


ah ere ven the stern conditions of the day for a time ap- 
pear to justify its quarterly instead of monthly appearance. 


1k ET the spirit of our farewell to the monthly 


“Co-operation” be 
AU REVOIR BUT NOT GOOD-BYE 
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KENMORE STATION OPENED 


This $5,000,000 Improvement Was Completed Ahead of Schedule Time. 


It Will 


Facilitate Car Movement on the Commonwealth Avenue and Beacon 
Street Lines, and Greatly Benefit Automobile Traffic 





Subway Entrance on Beacon Street 


O N Sunday evening, Oct. 23, ten hours 
ahead of schedule, the new Ken- 
more Station was opened to the pub- 
lic. The preceding Saturday night and 
daytime on Sunday were occupied in 
the change-over, during which the regu- 
lar car routes passing through Kenmore 
Station were broken and the passengers 
were transported across the gap in motor 
coaches, 

One fleet of eight motor coaches, op- 
erating between St. Mary’s street and 
Beacon street, Brookline, and Copley 
square, transported the passengers on the 
Beacon street line. Another fleet of sev- 
enteen coaches, operating between Bland- 
ford street and Commonwealth avenue 
and Copley square, provided service for 
the passengers on the Watertown and 


Lake street-Commonwealth lines. Thirty 
additional buses were used for a short 
time on account of a football game at 
Braves Field. 

The Lechmere line cars stopped at 
Copley Station, where passengers were 
interchanged with the above-mentioned 
lines. No shuttle service between Park 
street and Copley Station was required. 

The concentration of so large a num- 
ber of motor coaches on this short 
emergency route permitted the service to 
be continued without interruption. Serv- 
ice through the new station operated 
from the start early Sunday evening 
with perfect smoothness. 

In order to realize what was involved 
in the commissioning of the new station 
one must picture to himself the tempo- 
rary car-operating conditions of the con- 
struction period. 

Let us begin at the easterly end of 
the improvement, at the incline up which 
ears formerly reached the surface at 
Kenmore Station. Here the track had 
been carried for many months on heavy 
steel beams, spanning the subway from 
wall to wall and carrying heavy steel 
longitudinal H-beams. The Transit De- 
partment had excavated the new subway 
below this track and into the station 
from the point where the new subway 
joins the old one. 

Soon after traffic through Kenmore 
Station was stopped at 7 o’clock on Sat- 
urday evening the work of removing the 
old track and cutting off the beams with 
acetylene torches began. At the same 





SUBWAY ENTRANCES ON COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
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time track laying on the floor of the new 
subway began, connecting the track in 
the station with the undisturbed track 
in the old subway. 

The new subway is very high at this 
point, that is to the east of the station 
where the incline formerly came to the 
surface. This resulted because the new 
subway was excavated below the old in- 
cline, which was not filled in. This pro- 
vided space for the loop, beyond which 
the old incline roof serves as the roof 
of the new subway. Thus an unusual 
amount of head-room remained when the 
temporary tracks were removed and the 
old and new subways were thrown to- 
gether. 

The walls for some distance east of 
the loop are too high to hold the earth 
pressure upon them with the necessary 
margin of safety. Therefore when the 
temporary beams supporting the tracks 
were burned off, other beams had to be 
installed as braces. This was done while 
the other work was in progress. At the 
same time the trolley wire was erected. 

This part of the job was the most 
complicated of all those involved in the 
change-over and presented the most in- 
teresting problems. 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE PORTAL 


At the end of the Commonwealth ave- 
nue incline of the new subway the sur- 
face car tracks had been carried, during 
subway construction, on heavy steel cross 
beams and longitudinal wooden stringers 
installed by the Transit Department 





when the work at this point commenced. 
The subway had then been excavated be- 
low the tracks and the concrete walls 
built under the ends of the beams. Thus 
up to Saturday night the weight of the 
tracks and their loads was being carried 
on the walls by means of the steel beams. 
During the change-over the tracks were 
first removed and then the wooden 
stringers and steel beams. 

Six derricks were used by the Transit 
Department in removing the heavy 
beams, two derricks to lift each beam. 

The subway was excavated by the 
Transit Department to the full depth at 
the Commonwealth avenue end to facili- 
tate extension of the subway out Com- 
monwealth avenue. The Railway built 
its tracks up the incline on steel beams 
and longitudinal wooden stringers which 
can be removed without difficulty and the 
tracks lowered to subway level. The 
tracks are floored with heavy planking. 
They were carried as far up the incline 
as possible before the overhead tempo- 
rary beams and stringers were removed 
and there was a short stretch to be filled 
in thereafter. At the same time the 
trolley wire was connected through. 


BEACON STREET PORTAL 


At the St. Mary’s street incline on 
Beacon street the change-over problem 
was different from those described, be- 
cause it had not been necessary at this 
point to maintain temporary tracks over 
the entrance. 

In Beacon street there is a parkway 


KENMORE EXTENSION VIEWS, TAKEN BEFORE OPENING 


Above, portal on Beacon Street, near St. Mary’s Street. 


Below, looking east in station, 


loop track in background. 
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slightly off center toward the southerly 
side. On the northerly side of the park- 
way is a bridle path. The Railway’s 
tracks are located in the parkway. When 
the Transit Department decided to locate 
the subway incline in the center of the 
street just east of St. Mary’s street, the 
Railway shifted its tracks to the south 
so as to permit unhampered excavation 
between St. Mary’s street and Audubon 
Circle. For convenience let us call these 
the shunt tracks. 

As soon as the subway construction 
on the incline permitted, the Railway 
laid its tracks up the incline and perma- 
nently connected up the outbound track. 
This gave track connection with the sub- 
way, permitting cars and other equip- 
ment to be taken into the station. 

In preparation for the change-over a 
cross-over was installed west of St. 
Mary’s street between the outbound and 
inbound tracks. Then the inbound track 
was connected up, a temporary switch 
being first installed to permit one of the 
shunt tracks to be used for one-way 
traffic during the few days preceding the 
change-over. This track is also being 
used to remove materials no longer re- 
quired about the square and it will also 
be used to facilitate removal of all sur- 
face track east of St. Mary’s street. The 
other shunt track was cut out, as it was 
no longer possible to use it after the two 
incline tracks were connected up. 

A concrete loading platform has al- 
ready been constructed by the Railway 
at the head of the incline on the north- 
erly side of the tracks and another will 
be installed at once on the southerly side. 


WATERPROOFING AND DRAINAGE 


Waterproofing and drainage of the 
station and the subway extension have 
been given special attention on account 
of the nature of the soil in this region. 
As explained earlier in “Co-operation” 
(See issue of November, 1930, page 179) 
Kenmore Station is on the site of the 
former Back Bay. A conduit or sewer 
carrying surface drainage and part of the 
flow of Muddy River, passes through the 
square near the station. An inverted 
Syphon was inserted in the conduit dur- 
ing the course of the present improve- 
ment. The waterproofing and drainage 
problem was obviously an important one 
in planning the Kenmore station im- 
provement. Both the station and the 
subway walls were, therefore, water- 
proofed on the outside and a thin con- 
crete protecting wall was built outside 
the waterproofing. Consequently there 
will be only the small amount of leakage 
that is usual in such underground struc- 
tures. 

Ample provision, however, has been 
made to carry off any water that seeps 


in. Deep sump wells have been installed 
to trap this water, and automatically 
controlled electric pumps remove the 
water from the sumps. 


KENMORE STATION 

The station itself impresses one with 
its spaciousness, brightness and conve- 
nience of arrangement. A sub-passage- 
way leads over the station from the 
northerly sidewalk on Beacon street, 
near Raleigh street, to the southerly 
sidewalk on Commonwealth avenue, near 
Kenmore street. Sidewalk entrances, 
like the entrances at South Station, Ar- 
lington, Central square and elsewhere, 
were built at the ends of the sub-pas- 
sageway. On the underground roof of 
the station proper is the entrance lobby 
with change booths, passimeters, toilet 
facilities, ete. Wide stairways lead from 
the lobby to the train floor below. 

In the station are four tracks, as in 
Park street station, two side by side in 
the center, and two on the outside. The 
inside tracks are supported for the pres- 
ent at platform level on steel bents or 
frames over pits. If and when rapid 
transit is extended to this station the 
bents will be removed and the track 
dropped to rapid-transit level as in all 
rapid-transit stations. The Common- 
wealth avenue lines now use the center 
tracks. 

The outside tracks are permanent sur- 
face tracks and are used by the Beacon 
street line. They connect, to the east 
of the station, with the center tracks, 
and also with the loop track over the 
subway roof. In the event of rapid- 
transit extension to this point the Beacon 
street cars will turn back over the loop. 


THE RAILWAY’S SHARE IN THE WORK 


The Railway has had much to do with 
the Kenmore station improvement in co- 
operation with the Transit Department 
which built the station and subway ex- 
tensions. It has been necessary from 
the start to keep the tracks in safe op- 
erating condition and to maintain a re- 
liable power supply. 

As sub-contractor the Railway did the 
track and overhead work in the station 
and subway, provided power facilities, 
installed plumbing, signais, lights, heat- 
ers, pumps, etc. The Railway attended 
to the numerous details necessary to the 
routine operation of the station. 


‘A GLANCE BACKWARD 

On June 19, 1930, the Department of 
Public Utilities approved the plans for 
this improvement and actual construc- 
tion began on July 21. A period of from 
21% to three years was estimated as the 
time necessary to finish the job. Actu- 
ally the work was completed in twenty- 
seven months. 
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During the construction as many as 
1,160 men were employed at the peak 
of the job. The excavation required the 
removal of 210,000 cubic yards of earth. 
In the concrete work 1,900 tons of rein- 
forcing steel was used in 40,000 cubic 
yards of concrete. Waterproofing to the 
extent of 185,000 square yards was re- 
quired, and 530,000 feet, board measure, 
of 4-inch tongued and grooved sheathing 
was used. 

REFERENCES IN ‘‘CO-OPERATION” 

Articles and news notes relating to the 
Kenmore station developments have ap- 
peared in “Co-operation” as follows: 

Extension started, July, 1980, page 118. 

Progress, with general plan of layout and 
view from the air, November, 19380, page 179. 

Temporary night service, November, 1980, 
page 184. 

Construction views, December, 1930, page 
202. 

Details of progress, March, 1931, page 47. 
Construction views, April, 1931, page 68. 
Boston Herald article, July, 1931, page 114. 
Progress, with construction views, Decem- 
ber, 1931, page 187, and January, 1932, page 3. 
rticle on the Back Bay, April, 1932, page 
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DO YOU REMEMBER? 
Happenings in Earlier Years in October 


ONE YEAR AGO 

The Anthony N: Brady memorial gold 
medal for 1930 was'awarded to the Rail- 
way. This was the third time the Rail- 
way had received the Brady award. (On 
the 1st.) 

The Bennett street garage was pur- 
chased. (On the 8th.) 


Two YEARS Aco 
On two banner days the Railway trans- 
ported more than 2% million revenue 
passengers in connection with the Con- 
vention of the American Legion. (On 
the 6th and 7th.) 





THREE YEARS AGO 

Ernest A. Johnson qualified for the 
board of trustees. (On the 10th.) 

The Bartlett street garage was opened. 
(On the 19th.) 

Harvard substation of 6,000 kilowatts 
capacity, d. c., was commissioned. (On 
the 28th.) 


FouR YEARS AGO 
C. A. Bauch, superintendent of Div. 1, 
retired after 47 years of service with the 
Railway. (On the 6th.) 





FIVE YEARS AGO 
Mr. Dana was elected president of the 
Transportation and Traffic Association 
at the A. E. R. A. convention in Cleve- 
land. (On the 3rd.) 
Harrison substation, of rated capacity 
of 6,000 kilowatts d. ¢., was put into 
commission. (On the 16th.) 
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THIRTEEN YEARS AGO 
Mr. Dana was appointed general man- 
ager of the Railway. (On the 8th.) 





EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO 
The Boylston street subway was 
opened from Kenmore street, near the 
junction of Beacon street and Common- 
wealth avenue, Boston, to a connection 
with the old Tremont street subway near 
Charles street. (On the 3rd.) 





TWENTY YEARS AGO 


The Stadium station was ovened for 
traffic in Cambridge. (On the 26th.) 





TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AGO 


H. L. Wilson was appointed treasurer 
of the Railway. (On the 26th.) 





TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO 
John Lindall was promoted to be su- 
perintendent of the rolling-stock and 
shops department. (On the 21 Sti) 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
The Tremont street subway from 
Tremont street and Shawmut avenue 
(Pleasant street) to Park street was 
opened. (On the Ist.) 





FORTY-ONE YEARS AGO 


Work was commencéd on the Central 
Power Station. (On the 14th.) 





CoRRECTION 


In the September “Do You Remember?” was 
the See aion: that on Sept. 10, twenty-two 
years ago, Mr. Dana became superintendent 
of transportation. .On that date he became 
assistant to the superintendent of transporta- 


lon: 















THREE BIG EVENTS 
IN NOVEMBER 


NOVEMBER 9 | 
Supervisors’ Association 
J. LEO TROY, President 


Speaker, JAMES O. FAGAN, 
Old South Meeting House 


NOVEMBER 16 
Boston Elevated Forum 
EDWARD DANA, Chairman 


Speaker, DR. C. F. HIRSHFELD 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 30 


Supervisors’ Association 
Ladies’ Night—Dinner Dance 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SALEM STREET STATION 


More Than One-Half of Car House Has Been Removed. 
Bus Operation on Increase. 


Importance of Station in 
This Site Originally 


Purchased as a Sand Bank 


HE Railway owns a tract of land 

covering nearly 454,000 square feet 
at the corner of Salem street and Fells- 
way West and known as the Salem 
street station. In this a large car 
house was built in 1894 lying in a di- 
rection perpendicular to Salem street. 
It was 460 feet long and about 115 feet 
wide at the front and 90 feet wide at 
the rear, and included a small shop, a 
store-room, a salt storage room, an 
office, etc. An addition was built in 
1899 and demolished in 1923, or about 
nine years ago. 

A ear house of this size is no longer 
needed due to the large use of buses in 
its region and the consequent reduction 
in the number of cars requiring car- 
house protection and service. On July 
18, 19381, the trustees authorized the 
taking down of about 58 per cent of the 
car house, on the Salem street front, and 
this has been done. This was done to 
reduce fire risk, taxes, cost of repairs, 
etc. There remain the pit section and 
transfer-way, an area about 20,000 





square feet, and the office-shop-storage 
section. 

Some years ago a plan of develop- 
ment of the Salem street property was 
worked out, providing for future build- 
ings and other improvements. These 
included a lobby for the car men with a 
handball court in the rear, all encircled 
by loop tracks. The lobby building was 
turned over to the Railway by the con- 
tractor on Feb. 10, 1928. In accord- 
ance with the plan a car storage yard 
was provided behind the lobby. 


The first unit of a proposed garage 
was built in 1925, with an area of 
20,000 square feet and a capacity of 
fifty-seven buses. It is known as the 
Fellsway garage as it is nearest to the 
Fellsway West boundary of the prop- 
erty. 

In 1925, also, a heating plant for the 
property was built on the Surrey street 
side of the tract, with an area of 1,440 
square feet. Included were a coal pocket 


and a spur track connecting with the 
yard tracks. 


EARLY VIEWS OF SALEM STREET STATION, MEDFORD 


Above, original carhouse. 


Below, carhouse addition, later removed 
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THE SALEM STREET CARHOUSE OF TODAY 
The Fellsway garage addition appears at the left 


The bus development in this section 
of the Railway system in a few years 
made an extension of the Fellsway 
garage necessary. A repair and pit 
section was built in 1931 on authoriza- 
tion of the board of trustees, dated July 
17, 1931. It is located so as not to in- 
terfere with the car house. The addi- 
tion, with a capacity of twenty-one 
buses, extends northwesterly, continu- 
ing the Fellsway West line of the origi- 
nal garage. It was fully described and 
illustrated in articles in “Co-operation” 
in 1931, pages 145, 188 and 199. 

This site was originally purchased as a 
source of sand. This sand was of-excel- 
lent quality and it was gradually used 
for track-sanding, its place being taken 
by cinder fill from the power plants. 


OVERWEIGHT 


By A STAFF MEMBER 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


Insurance companies and _ other 
sources of information prove to us that 
the mortality rate is high among “over- 
weights” at middle life. They succumb 
to heart disease, shock, kidney trouble, 
diabetes and its co-partner, hardening 
of the arteries. Their resistance to in- 
fections is low. 

“Overweights” are of two classes. In 
one class are those who have been be- 
yond normal weight since childhood. 
They are naturally so and come by it 
as a family characteristic. This group 
is more likely to reach not only middle 
life but even old age on account of this 
natural physical inheritance. 





The second class comprises those who 
have been of normal or average propor- 
tions up to, say, age thirty-five. Then 
gradually they begin to increase in 
weight. This is the type to whom these 
lines are directed. They have become 
less active. They use their automobiles 
or other means of transportation when 
and where possible. Likewise do they 
use their knife and fork when and where 
possible. In short, no exercise and too 
much food. Sooner or later their con- 
dition (or lack of it as expressed in ath- 
letic terms), becomes evident to others 
and a source of discomfort to themselves. 

In most cases “overweights” become 
desperately drastic. Rowing or other 
machines are purchased. Too strenuous 
forms of exercise are followed. Freak- 
ish fads as to diet are taken up. Truly, 
the remedy is worse than the disease. 
Many serious complications, some even 
fatal, have developed by adopting such 
methods. Fake fantastic advertisements 
of pills, electric belts, baths, and im- 
pressive appliances are read and taken 
up. Most of these are either dangerous 
or worthless. 

What procedure should one of this 
class follow? Consult a competent phy- 
sician for a complete physical examina- 
tion. The physician’s advice will be 
based on his findings. Diet and exer- 
cise will vary just as individuals vary. 
Common sense is the keynote. It is not 
only possible but indeed quite the rule 
to enjoy a balanced diet and experience 
a definitely diminishing waist line with 
increasing health and ability to do better 
work. Remember that your waist line 
may be your life line. 
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“EL” NEWS NOTES 


Items of Interest Regarding Recent Incidents With Which All Employees Should 
Be Familiar 


“MOTOR COACH” REPLACES “BUS” 


M8& DANA has suggested the use of 
the term “motor coach” in place of 
“motor bus” or 
following facts: “Our latest types of 
motor coaches are in every respect 
superior to the old conventional types of 
motor buses. The bus to many people 
brings to mind the old jitney bus.” 


“bus,” in view of the 


FINAL PAYMENT ON BOSTON UNEMPLOY- 
MENT RELIEF 


O* Sept. 28 Mr. Moran sent to the 
United Boston Unemployment Relief 
Campaign a check for $6,004.68, the final 
payment on the amount collected upon 
subscriptions of officials and employees 
of the Railway. The total amount col- 
lected was $66,029.68. 


MORE CONVICTIONS FOR FARE EVASIONS 
ENALTIES for convictions of the use 
of “slugs” and misuse of transfers to 

evade the payment of fares on the Ele- 

vated system were imposed on Sept. 30, 

by Judge Michael J. Murray in the Bos- 

ton Municipal Court. 

Henry Cohen, 18, of 119 Holyoke 
street, Malden, pleaded guilty and was 
fined $5 for using a “slug” at Essex 
street station. Judge Murray repri- 
manded Cohen, telling him that he ought 
to be ashamed, as the taxpayers had to 
pay for what he had done. 

James C. Govatsos, 21, of 1° Gerry 
street, Stoneham, was fined $10 for the 
use of a “slug” at Essex street station. 

Patrick McGrath, 67, of 8 Pine street, 
Boston, who had defaulted on the charge 





of misuse of transfer at Dover etreet 
was arrested this morning and taken be- 
fore Judge Murray. He pleaded not 
guilty, was tried and found guilty and 
fined $20. He is being held. Judge Mur- 
ray told him that if he did not pay he 
would give him a 40-day jail sentence. 


DORCHESTER GETS NEW MOTOR COACH 
LINE 

INCE Oct. 83 a new motor coach line 

has been operating in Dorchester be- 
tween the junction of Mill and Freeport 
streets and Savin Hill avenue via Mill, 
Everett, Park and Freeport streets, Dor- 
chester avenue, Bay and Sydney streets 
and Savin Hill and Dorchester avenues. 
This line operates on a 15-minute head- 
way from 7 A.M. to 7 P. M., starting 
from the junction of Mill and Freeport 
streets. No service is operated on Sun- 
days and holidays. 


CENTRE STREET BUS SERVICE RESTORED 
ITH the completion of the widen- 
ing of Centre street, Jamaica 

Plain, the bus line serving the Centre 
street section on Oct. 8 resumed its for- 
mer route, namely over Centre street 
between the junction of Eliot and Centre 
streets and the junction of Belgrade 
avenue and Centre street. 


MERIDIAN STREET DRAWBRIDGE ACCIDENT 
N Oct. 7 an outbound Chelsea car 
went through the gates of the Me- 

ridian street drawbridge over Chelsea 

Creek. By prompt action of the draw- 

tender the draw was stopped before 

serious consequence could follow. The 
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next morning Mr. 
lowing statement: 

“Thorough inspection and testing of 
this car immediately after it went 
through the gates and again this morn- 
ing showed it to be in perfect operating 
condition with respect to brakes and all 
other control devices. The running rail 
was also found to be in perfect operating 
condition. Immediately after the occur- 
rence the car was operated on its own 
power from the bridge to the end of the 
line and back to East Boston. A 
thorough shop inspection was made of 
this car five days ago, namely, Oct. 3, 
1932, and it was found to be in perfect 
condition. 

“The accident was caused by failure 
of the motorman in judging distance be- 
fore applying his brakes in order to 
make a safe stop 70 feet from the draw- 
bridge gate on the approach side as re- 
quired by rules of the Railway.” 


Dana issued the fol- 


FEWER PENSIONERS 
SRics the last report the net number 
of pensioners on the roll has decreased 
by two, bringing the total to 511. The 
following have been added: 


D. R. Cameron, motorman. 
M. J. Dolan, motorman. 


Four men were reported during Sep- 


tember as having died, as follows: 
M. Norton, trackman. 
Herbert Gough, watch engineer. 
KF. A. Rankin, motorman. 
Peter J. Rourke, car cleaner. 


Mr. DANA HONORED 
M8: DANA was on Sept. 28 notified 
of his election as third vice-presi- 
dent of the American Electric Railway 
Association at the annual meeting of the 
association then being held in Chicago. 
This election places Mr. Dana in line for 
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the presidency of the association three 
years hence. Mr. Dana has been a mem- 
ber of the national association since 1913 
and a member of many important com- 
mittees, including those on rules, educa- 
tion, rapid transit, bus operation and 
publicity. He was also president of the 
Transportation and Traffic Association. 
In 1929 Mr. Dana was appointed on the 
executive committee of which as vice- 
president he remains a member. He is 
also a member of the fares structure 
and membership committees and the 
president’s conference committee, the 
last being entrusted with the work of de- 
signing and building an ideal street car. 
Mr. Dana is also a vice president of the 
National Safety Council. 





TRUSTEES ISSUE STATEMENT 
REPORT of the Department of 
Public Utilities on the Elevated 
situation was released on Oct. 5. On the 
following day the Board of Public 
Trustees issued the following statement: 
“The report of the Department of 
Public Utilities will receive the detailed 
and vigorous attention of the Public 
Trustees of the Boston Elevated Rail- 


ay 

two duties, in part conflicting, are 
imposed upon the Board. They must 
give adequate service and they must 
operate the road at as low a cost as is 
consistent with the giving of such serv- 
ice. 

“The Trustees call attention to the fol- 
lowing basic facts: 

“Since Jan. 1, 1927, the annual oper- 
ating expenses of the Elevated have been 
reduced $6,000,000. Since Jan. 1, 1929, 
during’ which period the present. board 
has been in office, annual operating ex- 
penses have been reduced $4,000,000, and 
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during the first eight months of the 
present calendar year operating ex- 
penses have been reduced $1,423,000. 
These economies are in addition to sav- 
ings effected by the reorganization of the 
capital structure of the road. 

“The Trustees further call attention 
to the fact that in the year 1919 over 
10,000 employees were on the payroll of 
the road and that at the present time the 
figure is 7,064, the lowest in more than 
23 years. Drastic further reductions in 
the number of employees endangers serv- 
ice and increases unemployment. 

“The Board of Trustees, intimately in 
touch with the complicated machinery of 
operating a railway as well as with the 
expressed opinion of the numerous 
spokesmen of the people who receive the 
service, have not felt justified in forcing 
operating economies at a rate so fast as 
to demoralize the organization and the 
service.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES 


The Railway’s educational 
program comprises three ex- 
cellent correspondence courses: 

The A BC of the Electric Car 

The A BC of the Motor Bus 

The A B C of Electric Rail- 


way Power 

To date 342 employees have 
completed the first course, 150 
the second, and 40 the third. 
Others are still at work upon 
them. 

It is suggested that employ- 
ees who have taken one or more 
of these courses recommend 
them to their friends. 
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TROLLEY BREAKS GREATLY 


40,789,822 
41,121,054 
38,85'!1,189 
38,887,912 
36,639,943 
34,887,567 
33,128,533 
32,219,036 
30,068,575 





REDUCED IN TEN YEARS 


1932 record shows effects of severe storms of February 
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A DECADE OF THE BUS ON THE “EL”* 
IV — KEEPING THE BUSES FIT — MAINTENANCE PRACTICE 


Supplementing the Article on Boston Elevated Garages in the Last Month’s 


Issue 


of “Co-operation” This Article Tells How the Buses Are Serviced. They 
Are Inspected Every Two Thousand and Five Thousand Miles. 


66‘ L” buses are serviced on a mileage 
basis, in addition to daily inspec- 
tion and prompt repair of defects thus 
disclosed. Regular inspections are made 
every 2,000 miles and 5,000 miles. 

At each garage one man acts as tester. 
He notes any defect reports turned in by 
operators and also makes such running 
tests as will disclose other defects. De- 
fects are posted on a blackboard and on 
a tag attached to the bus radiator. Spe- 
cialists on different parts of the equip- 
ment then make such repairs as come 
within their fields, checking off the items 
on the tag when finished. The tag re- 
mains on the bus until all repairs have 
been made. Badly damaged buses go to 
the repair shops at Everett. 

Routine servicing at the garages con- 
sists in filling gas tanks and radiators, 
checking pressure in tires, inspecting 
fan belts and water pumps, and filling 
crank cases with oil. 

Each bus is pulled in for general in- 
spection every 2,000 miles. At this time 
the mechanics inspect the parts of the 
equipment assigned to them and make 
needed repairs and replacements. 

Crank-case oil is removed every 6,000 
miles summer and winter, being drained 
while hot to prevent deposit of solid 











*On Sept. 17 Mr. 
the term “motor coach” 


39 ae 


Dana issued a request that 
be used in place of 


“motor bus or bus” on the Railway prop- 
erty. This will be done in “Co-operation” 
hereafter. except that to avoid confusion in 
this series, already well under way. the 


otherwise superseded term will ke continued. 


matter. The oil strainer is removed and 
cleaned at the same time. 


THE 5,000-MILE INSPECTION 

On the day before the 5,000-mile in- 
spection of a bus is due, the motor is 
washed off with kerosene propelled by 
compressed air. This makes it easier 
for the repair men to inspect and work 
upon the motor. This treatment also 
helps to keep the motor running cool, 
and eliminates the “hot odor” formerly 
complained of by passengers. On the 
day of inspection the bus is first taken 
out for a road test by the inspector. The 
starters, clutches, shifting mechanism, 
steering system, transmission and rear 
end, and brakes are tested and checked. 
Suitable notations are made on an in- 
spection sheet. The bus is then put over 
the pit. 

Next the air reservoirs are opened and 
allowed to drain. The front wheels are 
checked for alignment and the front 
spring shackles, king pins, front-wheel 
bearings, drag-link and steering 
knuckles are examined for necessary 
repairs. The inspector notes also the 
oil pressure and gauges, the tempera- 
ture gauge, the horn and all switches. 
Then the frame is inspected for breaks 
and loose rivets, cross members being re- 
moved and repaired as necessary. At- 
tention is next directed to the rear 


springs, the emergency brake and the 
exhaust system. 
BRAKE SYSTEM 
Then all brake diaphragms are re- 





AT LEFT, BRAKE-TESTING EQUIPMENT. AT RIGHT, 


FILLING THE GASOLINE TANK 
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moved and cleaned, necessary replace- 
ments being made. 

The brake linings are examined for 
wear and all lines and connections are 
checked. Next the inspection plate is 
removed and the worm assembly is 
checked for wear and looseness. The 
unit is changed if necessary. The rear 
axle, hub and rims are inspected, the 
tires are checked for pressure and the 
entire fuel system is thoroughly ex- 
amined for leaks and mountings. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

Attention is next directed to the elec- 
trical system, the spark plugs first being 
cleaned and adjusted at 0.018 inch. All 
terminals are examined and tightened 
and defective wiring is replaced. The 
distributor is removed and cleaned, and 
the points synchronized and set at 0.02 
inch, badly worn points being replaced. 
The generator bearings, commutator, 
brushes and dises are checked, and 
starters are removed for overhauling. 
The battery terminals are cleaned and 
the battery is inspected to see that it is 
properly anchored. The ammeter is 
tested for correctness of reading. 

COOLING APPARATUS 

Inspection of the cooling system con- 
sists of checking hose and connections 
for leaks. The fan, fan belt, fan pulley 
and water pump are all carefully ex- 
amined. Radiators are checked for leaks 
and changed if necessary. Transmission 
gears and bearings are inspected for 
looseness and wear; and attention is 
given to the shifting fingers and shafts. 
Clutch lining is examined for wear and 
adjusted or synchronized. On general 
principles clutches are removed after 
45,000 miles of duty. 

BoDy CHECKING 

The check-up of the bus body consists 
of the following: tightening of all seat 
brackets, checking window catches, 
frames and guides; inspection of rear 
vision mirror, fire gun, windshield wiper, 
front and rear mechanism, emergency 
door lock, buzzer, lights and sockets, 
sign, cash box and ticket clock. The 
floor covering is examined for wear. 

THE ENGINE 

The engine inspection covers first ad- 
justment of all valve tappets for clear- 
ance. Junk heads and ports are checked 
and cam shaft, pump shaft and idler 
gear are examined for excessive end 
play. The carburetor choke is ex- 
amined to see that the _ butter- 
fly opens and closes freely. The com- 
pressor is checked for unusual noises, 
proper mounting and alignment. The 
rotor valves are changed every 20,000 
miles. Noises in the engine main bear- 
ings and connecting rods are listened 
for, and the tightness of the flywheel 
is checked. 
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Machine Used in Removing Motor Coach Tires 


ROAD TEST 

After this thorough inspection a bus 
should be in good mechanical condition. 
As a final test it is taken out on the 
road by the inspector. The responsibil- 
ity for the various detailed repairs and 
inspection is allocated by means of the 
initials of the repairmen entered on the 
report sheet opposite each item. These 
are entered only after repairs have been 
made and the work found satisfactory. 
The initials of the inspector are entered 
also. This sheet is filed for record and 
future reference. 

ENGINE OVERHAUL 

The power plant is given a general 
overhauling every 60,000 to 90,000 miles 
at the Somerville garage. At this time 
the engine is put into first-class condi- 
tion by specialists and given a 38-hour 
running test. New pistons, rings, bear- 
ings, etc., are installed as necessary. 
This work does not keep buses long out 
of service as rehabilitated motor, trans- 
mission and differential units are al- 
ways kept ready to replace those taken 
out for repair. 

RECORDS 

Complete records of bus maintenance 
work and of defects found and repaired 
are kept by the automotive division. The 
defect record, on a 10,000-mile basis is 
given on the last page of “Co-operation” 
each month. 

WASHING 

Buses are washed daily as they return 
to their garages after the morning rush 
period. They are wet down, scrubbed 
with hand brushes and then rinsed with 
fresh water. Buses which do not return 
at this time are followed up to insure a 
washing at least once in three days. 

Every 2,000 miles, or about once in 22 
days, a more thorough cleansing is given 
with the aid of a paste cleaner which is 
wiped off with rags without water. 
Such a cleansing requires about 3 man- 
hours for the outside and inside. 
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THE COVER PICTURE* 


HEN the main elevated line of the 

Railway was opened for service 
on June 10, 1901, the northern terminal 
was the Sullivan square station. Like 
the Dudley street station, then at the 
other end of the line, this station was de- 
signed for transfer of passengers be- 
tween the elevated line and some surface 
lines on the upper level. 

The northbound elevated track ex- 
tended through the middle of the station, 
looping back outside the station, on Main 
street. There was a storage track, as 
at present, on Main street also. 

On the upper level, in the station. 
there were tive stub-end surface tracks 
on each side of the elevated track, 
slightly depressed below the floor level. 
This stub-end plan was in contrast to the 
loop plan adopted for the Dudley street 
terminal. 

The tracks on the northerly side (to- 
wards the Charles River), were for 
Malden and Everett cars. They con- 
nected by means of an incline adjacent 
to Beacham street, thence via Arlington 
avenue, with tracks on Alford street. 

The tracks on the southerly side (to- 
wards Main street) were for Somerville 
and Medford cars. These connected with 
the surface tracks over the Main street 
incline as still in use. There was no 
shelter over any of the incline as at 
present. 

The ground level of the Sullivan 
square station was laid out with track 
loops circling around an attractive wait- 
ing-room, approximately 74 feet by 62 
feet in size, inside dimensions. From 








*For an aeroplane view of the Sullivan 
square station and surroundings see issue 
of “Co-operation” for March, 1929, pages 40 
and 41. 
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this room, as now, a wide staircase led 
to the upper level. A number of sur- 
face lines, particularly short routes, ter- 
minated at these loops. 

On the Main street and Alford street 
fronts of the building the space not re- 
quired for transportation purposes was 
utilized for offices and stores. On the 
ground level there were small stores and 
a billiard hall where the ticket depart- 
ment and ramp now are. A refreshment 
room and barber shop occupied rooms ad- 
joining the waiting-room. There was a 
small store on the extreme east corner 
on Alford street. 

On the second floor, Alford street 
front, were waiting and toilet rooms 
(later partly removed when a surface- 
line loop was installed for the lines on 
the southerly side) and three offices at 
the extreme western corner. 

On the third floor were the rapid-tran- 
sit offices on the Alford street front, as 
at present, and a suite of four offices 
on the western corner. As at present a 
balcony gave access to all of these offices. 

In connection with the terminal a re- 
pair shop and carhouse was built on the 
elevated level, extending along Beacham 
street to Arlington avenue. Open stor- 
age track was also provided. These 
structures utilized space above the 
Charlestown Neck carhouse, repair shop 
and yard. Before the elevated line was 
built the carhouse fronted on Main 
street, corner of Dorrance street. 

Since 1901 there have been many 
changes in the Sullivan square station. 
Originally built for 38-car trains (al- 
though 4-car trains were operated nearly 
from the opening), the platforms soon 
had to be lengthened for 5-car trains. 
Five-car trains were operated first on 
Mar. 22, 1905. Soon the platforms had 





ARTIST’S DRAWING OF SULLIVAN SQUARE TERMINAL 


AS ORIGINALLY BUILT 


Main street elevated structure omitted 
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to be extended again, for 6-car train 
service was inaugurated on Nov. 30, 
1908... On Mar. 3, 1918, train lengths 
were increased to seven cars and on Feb. 
5, 1916, to eight cars. 

At first the lower level area was open, 
but in 1905 it was fenced in to make a 
prepayment area. Fare-collecting de- 
vices were installed and passengers were 
permitted to change between surface and 
aya pee cars without paper trans- 

ers. 

In 1912 the station was extended out 
over Main street and the present south- 
bound platform was built. It was put 
into service on Aug. 26. Previously 
passengers had boarded and alighted at 
the north-bound platform. An upper-level 
loop for surface cars was constructed at 
the same time on the Somerville side. 
This permitted more rapid movement of 
cars than the stub-end tracks. A step- 
type escalator was also installed. 
(Opened to the public Sept. 18, 1912.) 
This was replaced by a ramp in 1930. 
(Opened Jan. 10.) 

On Mar. 15, 1919, the Everett exten- 
sion went into service. Everett and 
Malden cars thenceforth operated into 
the new Everett station and the tracks 
on the Everett side of the Sullivan 
square station were abandoned. Later 
the present schoolroom, employment of- 
fices and part of the signal engineer’s 
offices were built over three of the dis- 
used tracks. The other two were re- 
served for storage purposes. Coinci- 
dently the rapid-transit carhouse and 
storage-track area were enlarged. 

Important changes after those re- 
lated to the Everett extension may be 
summarized as follows, the dates given 
being those when the improvements 


went into service: 

Inbound rapid-transit platform changed to 
pay-within station, surface-car fares being 
collected by collectors and fare-box attend- 
ants, May 28, 1921. 

Walkway, installed on Main street incline, 
admitted passengers to station via incline. 
Sept. 29, 1925. 

Electric passimeters 
bound platform. April 25, 1927. 

Offices on Main street front remodeled for 
use of ticket department. March 38, 1931. 

Lower level remodeled for bus operation, 
including reduction in size of waiting room. 
Completed Apr. 10, 1931. 


ANNUAL ROLL CALL 


The annual roll call of the American 
Red Cross, to enroll members for 1933, 
will be held from Armistice Day to 
Thanksgiving, Nov. 11 to 24, 1982. Only 
through the membership dues paid in 
during this annual roll call is the na- 
tional relief organization of the Red 
Cross enabled to carry on its humani- 
tarian projects. This roll-call period is 
the opportunity offered to the people of 


installed on  south- 





the United States who are blessed with 
jobs to share with their less fortunate 
neighbors. 


SUPERVISORS OPEN SEVENTH 
SEASON 


The Boston Elevated Railway Super- 
visors’ Association held its first meeting 
of the 1932-33 season on October 19th. 
The meeting was well attended in spite 
of a “nor’easter” which was raging. This 
was the first meeting under the direction 
of the new officers and board of control 
elected at the annual meeting in April. 

J. Leo Troy, president, introduced Mr. 
Dana, who spoke briefly regarding the 
spirit which should animate “El” em- 
ployees. Mr. Dana in turn presented 
Frank Sibley, of the Boston Globe, who 
gave an entertaining and informing 
talk on the work and ideals of the men 
who gather news and prepare it for pub- 
lication. He laid stress on the impor- 
tance of being able to put one’s ideas 
into good English. 

After Mr. Sibley’s address the Boston 
Elevated Railway Band, about forty 
strong, took the stage and gave a most 
acceptable concert. The program in- 
cluded marches, waltzes and other music. 
This was the second public appearance 
of the band, which has been rehearsing 
all summer under the direction of Gil- 
bert P. Grove, Conductor, and Jos. M. 
Wood, Manager. 
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LONG-SERVICE EMBLEMS 


One Hundred and Seven Employees Enter the 25-Year Group and Many Exchanges 
Are Made from One 5-Year Group to Another 


*T‘HE second award of service emblems in 1932, made on Oct. 1, brought 107 
employees into the 25-year class to receive their first service emblem, while 


118 employees were transferred from one 5-year class to another. 


overed the second half of the year. is tg 
: As of Oct. 1, 1932, a total of 2,075 emblems have been distributed, sub-divided 


into groups as below. 


50-year 


25-year 


(See diagram on page 160.) 
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Employees Who Have Entered the 25-Year Class 


CLAIM DEPARTMENT 
Herbert P. Branch, Investi- 
gator. 
David EF. Lee, Chief Clerk. 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT 

Andrew Connolly, Trackman. 

John A. W. Crapo, Sub-fore- 
man. 

Albert Duff, Wireman. 

Angelo Gatta, Trackman. 

Guiseppe Grego, Trackman. 

Charles E. Hewitt, Wireman. 

Francisco Puopolo, Trackman. 


POWER DEPARTMENT 
Harry P. Blair. Operator. 
Frederick S. Freeman, Su- 

perintendent. 
Andrew Ingvaldsen, Water- 

tender. 
Patrick J. Malloy, Oiler. 


Frank E. McIntyre, System 
operator. 
Reginald Middleton, Assist- 


ant engineer. 
Thomas Monahan. Machinist. 
James Slattery, Switchboard- 
man. 


Fred H. Stackpole, Switch- 
boardman. 
ROLLING-STOCK AND 


SHOPS DEPARTMENT 

EK. A. Evans, Assistant fore- 
man. 

Thomas J. Jones. Car cleaner. 

M. McDonnell. Renairman. 

Sees on. Machine special- 
ist. 

A. Nelson, Machinist. 

B. Noonan. Repairman. 


M. J. Sullivan, Boss car 
cleaner. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


G. H. Cain, Collector. 

J. H. Donovan, Change 
tributor. 

D. A. Jack. Station receiver. 

S. Levine, Station receiver. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Safety Division 
Philip Dynan, Safety inspec- 


dis- 


tor. 
Hugh T. Gallagher, Safety in- 
spector. 
Thaddeus J. 
inspector. 


Lyons, Safety 
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LONG-SERVICE EMBLEM 
The other emblems are like 
the above except that the 
grounds are of different colors 
and there are different num- 
bers of stars. These em- 
blems are of gold and of 
about one-half the diameter 
of the above illustration. 
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Rapid-Transit Lines 


Charles E. Andrew, Motorman 

Henry C. Bean, Motorman. 

William P. Connors, Inspector. 

Thomas Doherty, Motorman. 

George P. Duffy. Motorman. 

Joseph S. Fichtner, Inspector. 

Harry Gefen, Guard. 

Mrs. Mary A. Holmes, Collec- 
tor. 

John Leonard, Motorman. 

Alfred E. Lush, Train starter. 

Patrick MeCabe. Motorman. 

Michael F. McGovern, Motor- 
man. 

Mrs. Catherine E. 
Collector. 

George O. Nelson. Chief clerk. 

Nicholas Pasquarosa, Motor- 
man. 

Morris H. Tuttle. Towerman. 

James A. Urauhart,. Motorman. 

Miss Gertrude Walsh, Collec- 
tor. 

John A. Walsh. Motorman. 

Albert W. Williams, Guard. 


Murphy, 


Division 1 
Hazen F. Birgar. Onvnerator. 
Michael: Cahill. Overator. 


Samuel G. Chandler, Motor- 
man. 
William Chisholm, Motorman. 
James Clancy, Operator. 
John J. Connolly, Operator. 
Michael J. Donohue, Operator. 
John F. Doyle, Operator. 
Matthew J. Fallon, Operator. 
Martin Flynn, Operator. 
John W. Gray, Operator. 
William J. Hanlon, Operator. 
Michael F. Healey, Operator. 
Herbert L. Hill, Conductor. 
Solomon Jacobs, Operator. 
John H. Kelleher, Operator. 
Johan A. Lindholm, Operator. 
Patrick J. McGuire, Operator. 
Frederick Mokler, Operator. 
Jesse A. Mulhall, Motorman. 
Owen Murray, Operator. 
Michael O’Brien, Conductor. 
Thomas A. O’Rourke, Starter. 
Patrick J. Reardon, Motorman. 
Harold E. Reed, Operator. 
Michael J. Reilly, Operator. 
Patrick J. Riordan, Motorman. 
John F. Tarr, Operator. 
David Twomey, Operator. 
Francis E. White, Supervisor. 
Gustavous A. York, Operator. 


Division 3 


William E. Brown, Operator. 
Harry Bryson, Operator. 
Thomas C. Byron, Operator. 
John F. Clark, Operator. 
John J. Costello, Operator. 
epee H. DeGrenier, Opera- 
or. 
Francis M. Drew, Operator. 
John B. Lemieux, Operator. 
Daniel J. Madigan, Operator. 
John A. McInnis. Operator. 
Alfred MeKane, Inspector. 
John W. Mooney, Conductor. 
William F. Nolan, Operator. 
Denis O’Callahan, Operator. 
Timothy J. O’Connor, Opera- 
or. 
Alfred S. Ormsby, Operator. 
Pierce E. Quinlan. Operator. 
Herbert F. Randall. Operator. 
Thomas E. Rowe, Starter. 
Andrew S. Scott, Assistant 
superintendent. 
John D. Smith, Operator. 
John J. Steele, Operator. 
Charles A. Stone. Onerator. 
Edward B. Weber. Conductor. 








Have 


CLAIM DEPARTMENT 
Maurice P. Spillane, General 
attorney. 


EXEC. V. P. AND GENERAL 
MANAGER’S OFFICE 
Miss G. E. Tetlow, Stenogra- 

pher. 
MAINTENANCE DE- 
PARTMENT 

W. J. Curley, Wireman. 

Charles H. Rose, Clerk. 
POWER DEPARTMENT 

Edward L. Doyle, Assistant 
engineer. 

Dennis Howard, Oiler. 
ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 

J. Coughlin, Repairman. 

J. P. Glynn, Repairman. 


CO-OPERATION 


F. A. Hugal, Carpenter. 
J. E. McConnell, Foreman. 
J. J. Smithwick, Repairman. 


TREASURY DEPART- 
ee MENT 
C. Skelley, Station receiver. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Rapid-Transit Lines 
Fred F. Garlick, Motorman. 
Bernard F, Johnson, Motor- 

man. 
Frederick H. Orr, Chief train 
dispatcher. 
Michael P. Shea, Motorman. 
Charles A. Verrill, Guard. 


Division 1 
Arthur C. Hayes, Conductor. 
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Entered the 30-Year Class 


John J. Normile, Motorman. 
William W. Pearson, Conduc- 
tor. 
Ernest L. Verrill, Motorman. 
Division 3 
John J. Callan, Operator. 
Patrick J, Cannon, Operator. 
James Cosgrove, Operator. 
Joseph Daly, Operator. 
Michael J. Grace, Operator. 
Richard W. Griffin, Inspec- 
tor. 
Ira B. Harvey, Operator. 
John F. Ladd, Operator. 
James J. Lee, Operator. 
Joseph J. Lerner, Motorman. 
Thomas A. Meehan, Operator. 
Murdock Murray, Conductor. 
Ivan J. Smith, Operator. 
Jacob B. Treible, Operator. 


Have Entered the 35-Year Class 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT 

J. Foley, Foreman. 

D. S. MacLaughlin, chief 

clerk. 


C. Mahoney, Trackman. 


POWER DEPARTMENT 

A. S. Beeton, Assistant store- 

keeper. 

Bernard Kirk, Lineman. 

Edward R. Olin, Electrical as- 

sistant. 

Mark J. Wilcox, Cable splicer. 
ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 

Michael Carney, Repairman. 

Charles A.  Cuzner, Night 

foreman. 

Thomas J. Gillen, Repairman. 

John Gunning, Shifter. 

Timothy Lyons. Shifter. 


Napoleon A. Page, Repair- 
man. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


H. A. Hastings, Change dis- 
tributor. 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 


MENT 
J. Dickie, Equipment en- 
gineer. 
W. E. Houlihan, Machinist. 
C. McDonough, Repairman. 
ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 
R. H. Apelt, Machinist. 
John Burke, Watchman. 
Harvey Chapman, Foreman. 
M. J. Conway, Foreman. 
James Dervin, Sub-foreman. 
T. J. Ellis, Repairman. 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT 


P. Myers, Foreman. 
W. G. Newman, Foreman. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 


Division 1 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 


Timetable Division 
Isaac C. Austin, Timetable 
constructor. 


Rapid-Transit Lines 
Joseph F, Burns, Starter. 
Harry R. Creed, Warder. 
George W. Knapp, Motorman. 
James Lynch, Starter. 
William H. McKenney, Yard- 

master. 

Division 1 

John F. Carey, Motorman. 
Philip J. Corbett, Motorman. 
Manuel Dunn, Conductor. 
Cornelius J. Farrell, Motor- 

man, 
Matthew J. Foster. Conductor. 
Allan Gillis, Motorman. 
James Harnedy. Motorman. 
Thomas F. Kennedy, Inspec- 

tor. 
Martin A. Kilduff. Motorman. 
John Lofgren, Motorman. 


Robert Harley. Machinist. 

Joseph McDonald, Supervisor 
of equipment. 

Stephen O’Rourke. Carpenter. 

George E. Phelps. Pitman. 

John Smart, Sub-foreman. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Co -W: Reilly; Station. re- 
ceiver. 
TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Rapid-Transit Lines 
Ansel MeCorrison, Gateman. 


Have Entered the 45-Year Class 


ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 

J. EF. White, Coasting-clock 
inspector. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Division 1 
P. J. Kilmurray, Motorman. 
Abner W. Perry. Conductor. 


Have Entered the 50-Year Class 


Joseph A. Bagley, Onerator. 
John J. Donovan, Starter. 


Thomas J. Manning, Motor> 
man. 

James Martin, Starter. 

John Matthews, Operator. 

Arthur C. Mullen, Motorman. 

Herbert R. Phillips, Motor- 
man. 

Abbott L. Pierce, Conductor. 

Division 3 

John M. Clune, Operator. 

Edward G. Fitzgerald, Con- 
ductor. 

William H. Flynn, Operator. 

John J. Haley, Conductor- 
operator. 

Harry D. Hanson, Operator. 

Frank D. Hardy, Motorman. 

Francis T. Maloney, Conduc- 
tor, 

James D. McDougall, Conduc- 


tor. 

Andrew McLaughlin, Motor- 
man-operator. 

Donald N. McLeod, Operator. 

Stephen M. Stafford, Opera- 
tor. 


Have Entered the 40-Year Class 


Division 1 
James Childs, Conductor-op- 
erator. 
J. B. Churchill, Station mas- 
ter. 
John Hogarty. Operator. 
W. G. MeKenzie, Motorman. 


Division 8 
W. A. Murray. Station mas- 
ter. 
James Rutherford, Motorman. 


Division 3 
D. Donohue. Motorman. 


H. H. Middlemas, Operator. 
A. Stuart, Conductor. 


Alfred J. Gray, Motorman. 


George Archibald, Motorman. 


George Archillis, Motorman. 


Division 3 
J. Wallace, Operator. 
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General Financial Data 1932 19381 
Cost of service exceeded LEVENUE........eeerereereees $392,706.88 $339,448.08 
Operating revenue per CAT-hOUL.........scee ceeseseeees $5.11 $5.49 
Operating revenue per revenue-mile operated... 49.22c 54.21c 
Average fare per revenue paSSeNZel..........+00+ 8.818¢ 8.866¢ 
Passengers Carried 
R@VEGNUE’ PASSEN POLS OMe acasttistirccctecs ss cenonereaaspogncases 21,402,137 24,415,072 
Per sCENt oC epaSBeN Persie nee ees cvrecsescbansstenceténse 23.73% 22.66% 
Revenue passengers per revenue-mile operated. 5.441 5.899 
Operating Facts 
PETIDS ODGTALCO Beceerentetir teres. tev cetscesstotacsscoisassovnces tn 517,802 547,306 
Revenue-miles operated: 
FA PIC SETA Gi Val INOSS ory. sete es oes ctyeccates esol seaney 1,128,664 1,173,393 
SULLACE cL WOs Malia cy ca ctices ceri taiccccuscsdusseceree 538,178 747,351 
SSTUPLACE, CONGHTIAN Ber ccre steerer ace hse Aes cets cab ecetvicel 1,569,463 1,511,322 
WI GTOPADUS © circ sores toaster esieccercens escent csysvegseae 697,401 706,514 
Total revenue miles operated.................. 3,933,706 4,138,580 
Accident Data 
Accidents per 10,000 car-miles..................cccccsccsee 1.47* 1.40* 
Accidents per 10,000 bus-miles..................ccssessees Laur Lak 
Revenue passengers carried per accident............ 20,170 20,580 
Average number of witnesses per accident........ 3.01 3.32 
Complaints and Defects 
Complaints in regard to car SeYViC................00 18 20 
Employees complained of by car riders............ 55 59 
Surface car defects per 10,000 car-miles............ 1.8 0.9 
Rapid-transit car defects per 10,000 car-miles 1.979 2.578 
Bus defects per 10,000 bus-mileg........................ 5 oe | spi 
Information About Power 
D.c. kw.-hr. output gross per month................066 14,088,600 15,074,600 
Tons of coal consumed for powel.............ccccceeeeeees 9,400 11,025 
Lbs. of coal for power per d.c.kw.-hr. at cars 1.496 1.643 
Operating and maintenance cost of power, in- 
cluding depreciation: 
Per? d.c:kw--hr. fOPeCar SOTVICC.icc.,c0scasseredscaneee 0.884¢ 0.974¢ 
RereyeveniierCaranenlemeasustieiheiciciaccnircee 3.47¢ 3.83¢ 


*Does not include miscellaneous accidents or derailments. 


Monthly Surpluses and Deficits 


Fiscal Year 1931-32 Fiscal Year 1932-33 


July $371,274.63* Jan. $5.257.42+ July  $543.748.10* Jan: Ske eee ese 
Aug. 444.398.66* Feb. 91,118.15* Aug. 565,328.48* eb." Sts ce as 
Sept. $39,448.08* Mar. 61.377.33* Sept. 392,'706.88* Mar, 2.50.2 eee 
Oct. 69.352.00* | Apr. 120,840.62* Oct; er OS ee ADDY, ac vasa 
Nov. 219,223.16* May 231.761.33* NOVicf tert ene May vena siaereaiters 
Dec. 8,758.68 * June 168,507.16* Dideioie see 4 oo Se June <*)..2c eee 
Profit and loss credit........ $345,463.58 








: * j 
+Excess of revenue over cost of service. Excess of cost of service over revenue. 


EDWARD DANA, Executive 
October 20, 1932. 


Vice-President and General Manager. 
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ON BEACON STREET EXTENSION IN 1889 


See description of this pioneer installation on Page 10 
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TO ALL “EL” EMPLOYEES 


“wo YEARS ago, in the first issue 
of “Co-operation” for 1931, I took occasion to commend the 
loyalty and teamwork which had been manifested during the 
depression year 1930. 


(Our TWO years intervening have 
proved most disappointing to those of us who hoped that 1931 
and 1932 would mark an improvement over 1930. The fact 
is that riding and revenue have continued to decrease. 


EGARDLESS of conditions, how- 
ever, the spirit of earlier years has continued to show itself 
throughout our railway organization. Drastic economies have 
been necessary to meet the shrinkages in revenue. These have 
meant hardship all along the line, but there has been little 
complaining, no whining. In spite of the continued depres- 
sion we are looking forward with confidence to 1933. 


(Ou AwarpD of the Anthony N. 
Brady memorial safety medal to the Railway in 1932, for its 
record of 1931, indicates that the Railway personnel is pulling 
together in the direction of economical operation. Saving 
money by accident reduction is a kind of economy that 
pinches no one. 


(Sun 1932 accident record is a 
splendid one, also, but unfortunately we cannot compete for 
the Brady medal this year under new rules which will probably 
guide the medal committee in future. We have won the medal 
four times out of a possible eight, but will be barred from the 
competition until 1935, w.cn we hope again to win. How- 
ever, I am sure that this being barred from the competition, 
a great compliment to us, will not make us less anxious still 
further to improve our accident record. 


In CONCLUSION, let us not for- 
get that our transportation service is necessary to the pros- 
perity of Boston and the other municipalities which we serve. 
We are engaged in an essential business. With this fact be- 
fore us let us do our best to give, in 1933 as heretofore, the 
best transportation that we can produce. 
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SOME INTERESTING RECENT “EL” JOBS* 


An Abstract of an Address by H. M. Steward Before the Rolling-Stock and Shops 
Group Conference of Dec. 6, 1932 


URING the period of the extension 

of the rapid-transit lines and the 
lengthening of the platforms for longer 
trains, the maintenance department was 
necessarily required to make changes in 
the existing conditions in the shortest 
possible period, but for the past few 
years there have been fewer of these 
jobs than formerly. These jobs have 
sometimes been called “stunt” jobs and 
they were carried out against time. 


The work of transferring rapid-transit 
service from the Tremont street subway 
to Washington street tunnel and restor- 
ing trolley-car service in the Tremont 
street subway; the connection of East 
Cambridge viaduct with the Tremont 
street subway, involving changes in the 
trolley tracks between Causeway street 
and the mouth of the subway; the 
change-over of the East Boston tunnel 
from surface-car to rapid-transit opera- 
tion; the restoration of conditions follow- 
ing the molasses-tank collapse, and the 
rendering of assistance at the time of 





*The full title of Mr. Steward’s address was 
“Some Interesting Recent Jobs of the Mainte- 
nance Department.” It was accompanied by 
numerous large charts designed to illustrate 
the jobs described. 


the Pickwick Club disaster, are examples 
of this type of work. 


DORCHESTER RAPID-TRANSIT EXTENSION 


When the Dorcester extension of the 
Cambridge subway was undertaken by 
the Transit Department of the City of 
Boston, the Railway was asked to pre- 
pare plans and specifications covering 
every kind of equipment needed to be 
purchased, including screws, nails, ete. 
This was a novel procedure, but it worked 
out very well. The Railway was also 
asked to act as contractor and install the 
equipment. This involved a special sys- 
tem of accounting, devised for the pur- 
pose, all work being charged to special 
order numbers and paper of special color 
being used for all records. 


CHARLES STATION 


When in 1931 a decision was reached 
to proceed with the construction of 
Charles station on the Cambridge-Dor- 
chester line, a number of plans were sug- 
gested by different agencies. The final 
plan adopted was a simple one compared 
with some submitted, the station being 
placed at the end of the West Boston 
bridge and requiring no change in align- 





COMMONWEALTH AVENUE SUBWAY INCLINE 
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CIRCULAR GARAGE AT CHARLESTOWN YARD | 


ment of track and minimum interference 
with traffic during construction. 

The most difficult problem here was in 
so modifying the side-girder construc- 
tion that the side platforms could be 
built without interference with the move- 
ment of trains and in providing suffi- 
cient strength to support the trains and 
the additional weight of the platforms. 
The side girders had to be reduced in 
height to allow for the platforms, thus 
weakening them. New cross girders were 
therefore installed, one end of each rest- 
ing on a masonry pier and the other on 
a column. These cross girders support 
new longitudinal girders, so that there 
are two new lines of girders under each 
of the two new side platforms. The de- 
sign was worked out by the consulting 
engineer for the Department of Public 
Utilities, Major L. E. Moore, who occu- 
pies the same relation with respect to 
the Railway. 

The erection of the station building 
was accomplished without interference 
with the operation of trains and without 
disturbing the structure. 

As the Commonwealth owns this part 
of the rapid-transit system, the work 
was carried out by the Department of 
Public Utilities. However, the Railway 
carried considerable responsibility in 
operating trains while the work was 
going on, and assisted the Department 
by suggesting methods based on past 
experience and by preparing plans and 
specifications. Due to co-operation all 
round the work was completed Feb. 27, 
1932, considerably ahead of schedule. 


CHARLESTOWN GAS PROPERTY 


In October, 1932, the Railway decided 
to purchase the property of the Charles- 
town Gas Company, which was almost 
surrounded by the Railway’s own prop- 
erty near the Sullivan Square terminal. 
If this purchase had been possible when 
the rapid-transit line was extended to 
Everett, at which time the Sullivan 
square yard and shop were enlarged, 


these would not have been located where 
they are today. 

Having purchased this property, the 
trustees decided that the maintenance 
department should consolidate many of 
its activities at this point, for the pres- 
ent transferring here the work previ- 
ously done at Baldwin street, Cambridge, 
and Lenox street, Roxbury. This has 
resulted in a considerable saving. 

Between Mar. 22 and July 29, 1932, 
the buildings not required by the Rail- 
way were removed. One of the most in- 
teresting problems connected with this 
change was the conversion of a circular 
brick gasometer building for use as a 
garage. On its high brick wall rested a 
conical roof, the peak of which was 75 
feet above the floor. This was removed 
and the wall lowered. Then four long- 
span girders, weighing from 10 to 13 
tons each, were erected by means of a 
long-boom caterpillar portable derrick, 
assisted by a truck with a shorter boom. 
This job required great care to avoid 
injury to the concrete floor and brick 
walls. When the girders were in place, 
1-beam purlins were framed in between 
them and a pre-cast gypsum roof slab 
was laid over the area, leaving space for 
a large skylight in the center. 


FELLSWAY GARAGE ENLARGEMENT 


In 1931 the decision was reached to 
enlarge the Fellsway motor-coach ga- 
rage, partly to provide coach repair fa- 
cilities for the northern section. As less 
than six months was available between 
the authorization and the date set as 
that for completion, unusual methods 
had to be used. Instead of waiting for 
the completion of plans and specifica- 
tions for the entire job before any con- 
tracts were let, the management re- 
quested bids on each part, beginning 
with the foundation, as soon as the de- 
tails of that part were decided upon. 

As a result, the Railway’s forces were 
erecting the structural steel framing of 
the building at one end before the foun- 
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dations were actually completed at the 
other. The contractor for the brick- 
work, etc., was able to start his work 
practically as soon as the last rivet was 
driven. The work was. finished three 
weeks ahead of schedule, in spite of the 
fact that the soil under part of the site 
required the installation of concrete 
piles by means of steel caissons and the 
aid of a diver. 


REPAIRS TO EAST CAMBRIDGE VIADUCT 
DRAWBRIDGE 


During 1931 it became necessary to 
make repairs on the East Cambridge 
viaduct draw. The drawbridge has a 
separate leaf, separately operated, for 
each track, the length of the movable 
portion, from the trunnion to the end at 
the opposite shore, is 70 feet. One 
bronze trunnion bearing became badly 
worn, and all of the trunnion bearings 
were found to be out of line both verti- 
cally and horizontally. No provision 
had been made in the design for bearing 
replacement, so that the replacement of 
the worn bearing presented a real prob- 
lem. Permission was obtained to close 
the channel for two weeks, and the 
bridge was supported on blocking. This 
was done without interfering with the 
operation of cars. Then holes were 
drilled longitudinally through the shell 
of the bushing and it was removed in 
sections. The collar on the inside end 
was broken out with hammer and chisel. 
In the meantime a new bearing had been 
prepared, machined for 1/64-inch clear- 
ance in the bearing block.. When every- 
thing was ready the new bearing was 
forced into position and a split collar was 
installed in place of the one removed. 
Tests by means of a transit showed that 
the swing of the draw in the span was 
only %-inch out of line throughout its 
vertical arc when the job was completed, 
and the work was done in one-half the 
estimated time. 


KENMORE STATION 


When the Boylston street subway was 
finished Oct. 2, 1914, it ended at Ken- 
more street, which was closed, and a 
station was built on the surface at this 
point. The station remained in use for 
eighteen years, until removed in connec- 
tion with the recent extension of the sub- 
way. The Transit Department under- 
took the work of extending the subway 
into Beacon street and Commonwealth 
avenue and of constructing an under- 
ground station. This was done with day 
labor and with ex-service men as far as 
possible. 

During the construction the railway 
tracks were supported by installing 
heavy longitudinal beams below the ties 
under each rail of each track and sup- 
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porting these on cross beams extending 
beyond the subway walls. The surface 


was planked so that cars and other ve- 


hicles could proceed without interrup- 
tion. The Railway was responsible for 
the safety of its car operation during 
the construction. It was necessary for 
the Railway to raise the track level a 
few feet over the roof of the proposed 
station and on Commonwealth avenue to 
allow the incline to be constructed. 

When the proper time came, the Rail- 
way built new tracks at the new levels, 
extending as far under the temporary 
construction as possible. 

As the time approached for the con- 
nection of the new construction with the 
old it was agreed that the Railway 


would undertake all of the work on the 


intown side of Kenmore square, while the 
Transit Department would remove the 
structure on Commonwealth avenue. The 
Railway had already made provision for 
the connection at St. Mary’s street on 
Beaccn street. 

On Commonwealth avenue the Transit 
Department had the use of two road- 
ways, and utilized four tractor cranes, 
with two more in reserve, for lifting out 
the sections of track, the temporary tim- 
bers and the cross beams. Then the 
Railway closed in the gap in the tracks. 

On the incline leading from the Boyls- 
ton street subway to Kenmore square the 
conditions were different. Here the ma- 
terial had to be taken out through the 
subway, requiring the most careful 
scheduling. On a third track on Com- 
monwealth avenue there were stored two 
crane cars, two air-compressor cars and 
seven service cars loaded with broken 
stone. A spare crane car was stored on 
Beacon street near St. Mary’s street. 
Two portable air compressors also were 
provided, one at the top of the Kenmore 
station incline and one at the top of the 
Commonwealth avenue incline. Seven 
trucks, two rail cars and two service 
cars with motor flats were used to haul 
away the old rail, ties, etc., to the stor- 





Kenmore Station Is Well Lighted 
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age yard. The signal division and the 
power department had men available for 
taking care of their part of the program. 

The result of the careful planning and 
execution of this change-over job, which 
was begun at 7 p.m. Saturday, Oct. 22, 
1932, was that the work was completed 
Sunday evening in place of Monday 
morning, as scheduled. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In closing there are two other matters 
which I believe are of interest as a part 
of the subject. The first is the im- 
portance of knowledge by bus operators 
of the proper method of steering motor 
coaches in motor-coach terminals. The 
maintenance department lays out the 
motor-coach loops so as to provide clear- 
ance between the vehicles and columns 
and other obstructions. They are laid 
out to take any motor coach using the 
particular terminal. 

In steering motor coaches on such 
loops it must be remembered that steer- 
ing such a vehicle is different from 
steering a car. The tracks steer the 
ear, the operator steers the motor 
coaches. The turning radius of motor 
coaches is far from standard, but the 
loops will take the vehicles if the wheels 
are cramped soon enough. 

The other matter is one to show the 
value of remembering the details of 
occurrences and utilizing the experience 
thus gained in application to similar 
problems occurring later. 

In July, 1928, an accident occurred at 
the corner of Beach street and Atlantic 
avenue. Two steel, elevated cars were 
derailed and badly damaged. The first 
car left the track but was held by a por- 
tion of the station building. The second 
car twisted around and was held by the 
first car. The third and fourth cars did 
not leave the track. The’ accident was 
due to high speed, the centrifugal force 
being such that the first car left the 
track in a direction tangent to the curve. 

The officials first arriving on the scene, 
after inspecting conditions, remembered 
what had been done at the scene of a 
previous, similar accident. As a result 
no time was lost in destroying two badly 
damaged cars, and service was soon re- 
stored. 

The earlier accident occurred in Au- 
gust, 1910, when a 4-car train got out of 
control between Forest Hills and Guild 
street yard. Three cars were derailed on 
the curve at the corner of Dudley and 
Washington streets, without damaging 
the track. After considerable delay it 
was found impracticable to put the 
wrecked cars back on the track and they 
were destroyed. 

In the July, 1928, accident situation 
there were no facilities available at 
Beach street for re-railing the cars, but 
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even if there had been it would have been 
unwise to use them because the steel 
cars were warped and twisted by the de- 
railment. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENT AD- 
DRESSES FORUM 
HE Very Reverend Louis J. Gal- 
lagher, S.J., president of Boston 
College, was the speaker at the second 
Forum meeting of the season, Mr. Dana 
presiding. 

Father Gallagher’s address consisted 
of two parts, the first dealing with the 
relation of science and education, the 
second with his observations in Russia 
where he was engaged in relief work 
several years ago. He said that for 
ages there has been a race between 
science and education, with the former 
in the lead. This is true at the present 
time. Tracing briefly the history of 
science and education, Father Gallagher 
showed how great inventions such as the 
steam engine, electrical machines, the 
aeroplane, the radio and other applica- 
tions of science had gone ahead, while 
education had not been able to keep up 
with them. 

In earlier years, said the speaker, 
higher education was designed to fit 
students for the learned professions. It 
was not until great progress had been 
made in the practical arts that educa- 
tion began to meet the changing needs 
of the time. 

Father Gallagher complimented the 
Boston Elevated employees on their in- 
terest in their self-improvement and en- 
couraged them to support the efforts of 
the management in making educational 
opportunities available to them. 

Speaking out of a rich personal ex- 
perience as to conditions in Russia a 
few years ago, followed by continuous 
study since then, Father Gallagher gave 
a thrilling picture of the situation in that 
vast country. He was particularly in- 
terested in education, and paid tribute 
to the progress made by the Russians 
along this line. One feature of the edu- 
cational program is that Communism 
must be taught in connection with all 
courses. This insures a widespread 
knowledge of this subject on the part of 
future generations. The Russians have 
made great material progress, but have 
not yet learned how to utilize the equip- 
ment which they have. When the speaker 
was in Russia, transportation on the 
large railways was good, but this was 
not true on the branch lines, as he il- 
lustrated in an interesting way. 

Father Gallagher has been president of 
Boston College since January, 1932. He 
graduated from Woodstock College 
(Maryland), A.B., 1911, A.M., 1912, and 
studied theology at the same college from 
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1917 to 1921. He joined the Jesuit Or- 
der in 1905, and was ordained a priest in 
1920. He was professor of classical 
languages at Fordham University from 
1912 to 1917; headmaster at Xavier High 
School, New York, in 1921, 1922; dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences, George- 
town College, 1924 to 1927, also member 
of its board of directors, regent and sec- 
retary. He was director general of 
studies, New England Jesuit Province, 
1926 to 1931. In Russia, Father Gal- 
lagher was assistant director of the 
Papal Relief Mission in 1922 and 1923, a 
supervisor of the Orenberg division of 
the Papal Relief, and a member of the 
American Relief Administration. 


SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS DINNER DANCE 


N Novy. 30, in the Crystal Ballroom 

of the Hotel Kenmore, the Super- 
visors’ Association held its first dinner 
dance with 265 members and guests pres- 
ent. The guests included officials of the 
Railway. Music was furnished by Kerr’s 
orchestra and after the dinner there was 
dancing until midnight. 

During the dinner favors were dis- 
tributed and the ballroom presented a 
festive appearance, all of the diners 
wearing paper caps, and rolls of paper 
ribbon were thrown in all directions. 
Noisemakers were in great evidence. 

The dinner dance was in charge of a 
large committee with E. H. Childs, roll- 
ing-stock and shops department, as 
chairman. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY PLEASES 


N Dec. 14 the Supervisors’ Associa- 

tion held its first Christmas Party, 
to which all employees and their families 
were invited. More than 600 attended 
the party, the arrangements for which 
were in the hands of a large committee 
with M. H. Cullen, assistant general 
auditor, as chairman. 


The party was held at the instruction 
school, which was decorated with greens. 
A large and tastefully trimmed Christ- 
mas tree stood by the platform. 

The Boston Elevated band contributed. 
substantially to the success of the party, 
having practiced for several weeks for 
this purpose. J. Frank Cusick, of the 
general manager’s office, presided at the 
piano, accompanying several participants 
in the entertainment program. 

Each attendant had been requested to 
bring a gift, to cost not more than ten 
cents, for distribution by Santa Claus, 
and there were several gifts for each 
child. Ice cream, cakes and candies were 
distributed also. 


The entertainment was furnished by 
employees and members of their families. 
Details of the program are given below: 


Lighting of the Christmas tree, accom- 
panied by carols sung by the audience and 
led by Arthur Haton, maintenance department, 
and the band. 

Songs by John Cashman, bureau of pur- 
chase, accompanied by Lea Welch, receiving 
department. 

Pantomime by Orville Bishop, general man- 
ager’s office, assisted by Mary Ellen Cullen, 
safety division. 

Selection by the band, of the 
South.” 

Dancing by Grace Myers, daughter of In- 
spector I. J. Myers, safety division. 

Monologue by Mary Elizabeth Quinn, bu- 
reau of audit. 

Song and dance by Fred Wright, son of 
Harold Wright, wire and conduits division. 

Dance by the Miller Sisters, daughters of 
Robert Miller, transportation department. 

Songs by Yvonne Fortin, bureau of audit. 

Impersonation and dance by Delmar Mc- 
Connell, assisted by Jessie Ramsey, both of 
the rolling-stock and shops department. 

Song and dance by Paul McLean, accompa- 
nied by Beatrice Balestrieri, with chorus com- 
prising Margaret Sullivan, Mary Fitzmaurice, 
Marjorie Lyons and Alice McCusker, all of the 
bureau of audit. 

Song by Thomas McNabb, maintenance de- 
partment, accompanied by James McNulty. 

Finale, ‘‘Tomorrow Is Another Day,” sung 
by Paul McLean, Thomas McNabb, Thomas 
Moore and cast. 

Introduction of Santa Claus’ by Mr. Dana. 

Distribution of gifts by Santa Claus 
(James Donohue, power department). 

Refreshments. 

Dancing. 


“Songs 


How Can We Improve the Service? 
Suggestions by employees for improvement of our service 


are always appreciated. 
of course, be signed. 


To receive attention they should, 
Anonymous communications are bad 


form everywhere and they are contrary to the spirit of our 


organization. 


Write the executive vice-president and general manager 
whenever you have an idea which, after careful consideration 
from every angle, you believe would be helpful, and he will 


give it his careful consideration. 
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19138)- 
1913 1914 1915 191 
TT OCALIVCVOMUC..ccrvette ncrcctreereecetreer $17,510,545 $17,910,176 $18,171,655 $19,376, 
Railway Operating Expenses: 
Way and Str’ct’res (Maint.)... 1,540,548 1,531,835 1,390,311 7a 
Removal of Snow and Ice...... 9,974 94,54 153 167 
Equipment (Maintenance) .. 1,184,073 1,225,511 1,105,723 1,292) 
Power (Operating) ...........+. 1,117,762 1,211,790 1,109,113 Li 
Power (Maintenance) ........... 130,619 150,125 105,856 
Transportation (Operating) 4,952,320 5,659,147 5,699,670 6,253, 
Traffic (Operating) ............+ 13,301 3910 9, 22, 
General and Miscellaneou......... 1,716,718 1,700,976 1,815,990 1,904, 
D@preciatiOns ecteccscsecsateescsetacdorseets tl 2171. usesecoseseosteess 1: Suna naan 142,990 320, 
POU lecete rate cee eae $10,665,315 $11,582,834 $11,433,727 $12,654, 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
of revenue of revenue of revenue of revenue 
General and Miscellaneous........ 9.80 9.50 9.99 9.83 
Operating sa. recite cussst seduces 34.74 88.41 37.52 38.15 
IVA INTONANCE cikccce rs decote sce ces vate ke 16.31 16.22 14.32 14.81 
Depreciation iicsitsesiscscccnctionevcsion > Sy, Deaton, eee .79 1.65 
Removal of Snow and Ice........ .05 54 .30 86 
OPePAtINe TAUIO cs. ciesctsc-ecassacisnees 60.90 64.67 62.92 65.30 
1923 - 
1923 1924 1925 19 
TotalaRevenue,.; nce see $34,096,813 $34,175,320 $34,547,380 $35,481, 
Railway Operating Expenses: 
Way and Str’ct’res (Maint.)... 2,955,690 2,836,772 2,865,886 
Removal of Snow and Ice...... 312,987 112,752 102,010 
Equipment (Maintenance) .. 2,665,532 3,033,022 2,752,796 
Power (Operating) .........s00- 2,342,042 1,991,328 1,720,239 
Power (Maintenance) ........... 351,889 328,756 266,770 
Transportation (Operating) 10,905,933 11,825,285 11,567,233 
Traffic (Operating)  .......:..000 3,364 7,866 3,240 
General and Miscellaneous...... 2,588,816 2,590,403 2,631,562 
Denreciation ciiccsansessen aeteiies 2,004,000 2,496,000 2,496,000 ’ 
Total ie.c: uy rots $24,130,253 $25,222,134 $24,405,736 $26,076, 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
of revenue of revenue of revenue of revenut 
General and Miscellaneous........ 7.59 7.58 7.62 7 i 
Operating soccer irene 38.86 40.45 38.47 
Mea inter aM Chisssackss clive ss saskteensicde tone 17.52 18.13 17.04 
Denreciationy, cisidvittasaiasteustawseae 5.88 7.31 7.22 
Removal of Snow and Ice......... 92 ‘52 .29 
ONSrSbNe PatIO gra ait 70.77 73.79 70.64 
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REVENUE AND EXPENSES 





1920 


$34,031,636 


2,598,726 
615,549 
3,011,850 
3,135,296 
468,696 
11,524,823 
3,358 


2,411,824 
2,004,000 


$25,769,122 


Per cent 
of revenue 


7.09 
43.09 
17.85 

5.89 

1.81 


——_—— 


75.73 


1930 
$32,510,721 


2,351,922 
55,377 
2,769,131 
1,580,540 
350,633 
10,735,975 
58,007 


2,787,048 
2,839,342 


1921 
$33,277,026 


2,683,384 
63,460 
2,741,357 
2,183,737 
348,764 
10,752,383 
2,401 


2,063,571 
2,004,000 


$22,843,057 


Per cent 
of revenue 

6.20 

38.88 

17.35 

6.02 

19 


_——_—— 


68.64 


1931 
$29,855,107 


2,330,941 
61,942 
2,650,037 
1,388,403 
293,398 
10,143,076 
22,744 


2,731,238 


1922 
$32,699,176 


2,611,362 
103,291 
2,551,681 
2,302,763 
357,956 
10,040,832 
033 
2,113,541 
2,004,000 


$22,088,459 


Per cent 
of revenue 


6.46 
37.76 
16.88 

6.13 

o2 


—_——_——. 


67.55 


1932 
$26,428,493 


1,816,851 
86,709 
2,350,725 
1,273,555 
179,578 
9,079,292 
6,572 


2,435,193 
2,318,953 


} ooo ooo nl ooo a 


ECEMBER 31 
922 
1917 1918 1919 
$19,818,407 $21,062,693 $29,498,583 
1,611,097 2,235,018 3,721,965 
87,078 77,914 18,550 
1,489,863 2,077,699 2,585,720 
1,415,782 2,238,737 2,385,597 
146,158 305,629 338,582 
6,522,360 7,772,434 10,530,882 
6,405 9,167 ’ 
1,948,381 2,094,829 2,110,285 
320,000 1,184,670 2,004,000 
$13,547,124 $17,996,097 $23,700,339 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
of revenue of revenue of revenue 
9.83 9.95 7.15 
40.09 47.57 43.80 
16.38 21.93 _ 22.53 
1.61 5.62 6.79 
44 37 .07 
| 68.35 85.44 80.34 
932 
1927 1928 1929 
I $85,193,410 $34,843,148 $34,096,623 
2,610,830 2,663,665 2,336,088 
154,856 57,279 76,930 
2,868,226 2,963,457 2,819,257 
; 1,755,115 1,783,480 1,776,760 
835,862 297,725 250,694 
u 11,436,060 11,167,506 10,892,280 
i 31,862 83,309 22,253 
8,115,301 3,262,626 2,972,430 
2,824,220 2,671,142 2,878,055 
$25,132,332 $24,900,189 $24,024,747 
=» Percent Per cent Per cent 
of revenue of revenue of revenue 
: 8.85 9.36 8.72 
; 87.57 37.27 87,22 
: 16.52 17.00 15.85 
8.03 7.67 8.44 
44 16 23 
71.41 71.46 70.46 


$23,527,975 


Per cent 


of revenue 


8.57 
38.06 
16.83 

8.74 

OF 


$22,250,748 


Per cent 
of revenue 


9.15 
38.70 
17.67 

8.80 

21 


—_——_—__—_——. 


74.53 


$19,542,428 


Per cent 
of revenue 


9.21 
39.20 
16.45 

8.75 

33 


—__—. 


73.94 
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BOSTON’S PIONEER ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
At Meeting of New England Street Railway Club, With Mr. Dana as Toastmaster, 


Frank J. Sprague, ‘ 


‘Father of Electric Traction,” Described 


His Early Experiences in Boston 


HE Boston Elevated Railway spon- 

sored the meeting of the New Eng- 
land Street Railway Club held at the 
Copley-Plaza on Dec. 15. At the evening 
session Mr. Dana introduced as speaker 
Frank Julian Sprague, famous for his 
inventions and installations in the elec- 
tric railway, and other fields. 

In introducing Mr. Sprague Mr. Dana 
told about the formation of the West End 
Street Railway in 1887, an adjunct to the 
West End Land Company. The promoter 
was Henry M. Whitney, whose land com- 
pany built the Beacon street extension 
through land which had been purchased 
in Brookline for resale in building lots. 
A horse railway was a part of the de- 
velopment scheme. 

Mr. Whitney visualized and brought 
about a consolidation of the four prin- 
cipal local horse railways and gave the 
name of his railway, the West End, to 
the consolidation. 

The plan of the original West .End 
Street Railway, that is before the con- 
solidation, included a line from the inter- 
section of Marlborough street and West 
~ Chester’ Park (now Massachusetts ave- 
nue), on West Chester Park to Beacon 
- street, thence out Beacon street and Bea- 
con street extension to Coolidge Corner. 
Here the tracks branched, one line ex- 

tending on Harvard street to the Allston 
| station on the B. & A. Railroad in 
_ Brighton, the other on Beacon street ex- 
tension to Chestnut Hill avenue. From 
Beacon and Washington streets, Brook- 
line, a branch line ran on Washington 
street to Harvard square, Brookline (now 
Brookline Village). Another extended 
from the same point over Washington 
street to Cambridge street, Brookline. 
Still another branch ran from Coolidge 
Corner to Harvard Square, Brookline. 
In all, the length of the road was 8 miles, 
double-track mileage. 


ELECTRIC OPERATION INVESTIGATED 


Soon after the consolidation Mr. 
Whitney looked for something better 
than horse propulsion. He liked the 
idea of the underground mechanical 
cable for hauling the cars. Hearing of 
the electrical experiments being made 
in different parts of the country, par- 
ticularly those in Richmond, Va., by F. J. 
Sprague, he investigated them and finally 
gave a contract to Mr. Sprague, This 
covered electrification of a line running 
from Park square, by way of Boylston 
street, West Chester Park, Beacon street, 
Coolidge Corner and Harvard street to 
Allston Station, Brighton. A branch line 


also extended from Coolidge Corner to 
Chestnut Hill avenue. A power house 
was built on Braintree street in Brigh- 
ton. It is now a part of the Railway’s 
Allston motor-coach garage. At first 
an underground contact system was re- 
quired by the Boston City Council on the 
Boston end, but this was not successful 
and was soon abandoned. 

Mr. Sprague told of his contacts with 
Mr. Whitney and his associates, par- 
ticularly the general manager, D. F. 
Longstreet. They feared that electrical 
operation might not be successful when 
cars became bunched. By a demonstra- 
tion in Richmond Mr. Sprague proved 
that this fear was unfounded and Mr. 
Whitney promptly decided to try out 
electric operation in Boston. 

More than ten years later, when rapid 
transit was being introduced in Bos- 
ton, Mr. Sprague desired to install his 


_ multiple-unit system of car operation. 


This was in competition with electric lo- 
comotive operation, which was favored 
by many. His system was given a trial 
along with others. Among other things 
which he did to demonstrate that this 
plan would work, he pulled out the 
coupling pins between the cars during a 
test and ran them with only the electric 
train-line connecting them. He got the 
Boston contract and this was followed 
by others. 


ADDRESS BY MR. FAGAN 

AMES O. FAGAN, of the Old South 

Meeting House, was the speaker at 
the meeting of the Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion held on Noy. 9. He gave an inter- 
esting historical lecture, containing many 
humorous incidents of the early days of 
Boston. His talk centered on his ap- 
praisals of great personalities, a subject. 
in which he is particularly happy. 

Mr. Fagan was born in the north of 
Scotland and when still a boy shipped on 
a cable ship for South Africa where he 
worked on cable laying for several years. 
He was then in the diamond business in 
South Africa and was considerably “shot 
up” in the Boer War of 1880. He them 
came to America, and was for thirty 
years in the employ of the Fitchburg and 
Boston and Maine Railroads in the sig- 
nal department. In this work he became 
interested in accident prevention and 
was active in the “Safety First” move- 
ment. For the past twelve years he has 
been custodian and guide at Old South, 
and is an expert on local history. 

After Mr. Fagan’s talk there was a 
vaudeville entertainment. 
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RAILWAY’S FOURTH SAFETY MEDAL AWARD 


Accident Record for 1931 Brings Recognition from American Museum of Safety and 


American Transit Association. 


On Behalf of the Railway Mr. Dana 


Accepted Award From Arthur Williams, President of Former 


N Nov. 22, in New York, the Rail- 

ways was presented with its fourth 
Anthony N. Brady safety medal. In ac- 
cepting the award for the Railway Mr. 
Dana spoke as follows: 

“This fourth Brady victory speaks 
volumes as to the co-operation of the 
men with the safety plan of the rail- 
way. Their earnest and intelligent help 
has made possible the extraordinary re- 
duction in accidents which has resulted 
in four Brady victories, three in the last 
four years, and has earned us the title 
of the ‘safest street railway in the 
United States and Canada.’ I offer my 
most sincere congratulations to the em- 
ployees and to officials all along the line 
and to the general public who have 
helped to make this record possible. 

“The number of all collision accidents 
on the Railway was reduced by more 
than one-half in 1931 compared to 1926, 
a phenomenal record in view of the 
greater hazards of street operation re- 
sulting from increased traffic congestion. 

“The good work goes on,” said Mr. 
Dana. “The three summer months of 
this year (1932) had the smallest num- 
ber of collision accidents for many years. 
For the first nine months this year the 
number of collision accidents is 20 per 
cent lower than for the same period in 
1931. 

“The most striking way of expressing 
the safety of the Elevated system is to 
point out that during the last four years 
not one of the billion and one-third pas- 
sengers actually riding in the surface 





i - est fn ce 


cars or rapid-transit trains of the Rail- 
way met with death from accident. 

“In addition to the all important con- 
sideration of the preservation of life and 
the reduction in suffering, the monetary 
saving, especially in these trying times, 
is of importance. In 1931 there was a 
decrease of $440,478 charged to the cost 
of injuries and damages compared to 
1928.” 

The Brady medal is donated by the 
family of the late Anthony N. Brady, 
who in his day was much interested in 
electric railway transportation. The 
first award was in 1915 and the Boston 
Elevated received it. The next year it 
went to the Union Traction Company 
of Indiana, a large interurban system. 

Then came the war, and there were no 
further awards for ten years. In 1927, 
however, awards were again made, the 
Louisville Railway receiving the medal 
for large railways. The following year 
the corresponding award went to the 
Penn-Ohio System, centering in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. In 1929 the Boston Elevated 
again came to the fore, and repeated this 
performance in 1931 and 1932. In 1930 
the Duluth, (Minn.) Railway was the 
winner in its class. 

Thus out of eight awards from 1915 
to 1932 the Boston Elevated received 
four, or 50 per cent. This record can- 
not be kept up, however, in spite of con- 
sistently improved safety practices from 
year to year. In order to foster wide- 
spread interest in entering the competi- 

(Please turn to page 15) 
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25-ft. Box Trailers 
1918 26.5% 1918 3.2% 








1930 1930 3.5 %o 
1931 —- 1931 2.8% 
1932 — 19382 2.2% 





Center-en- 
26'4-ft. Box trance 
1918 3.4% 1918 3.9% 


























































































































1930 1930 16.1% 
1981 — 1931 16.5% 
1932 —- 1932 14.9% 
Articulated Birney Safety 
1918 9.7% 1918 
1930 1930 — 
1931 mane 1931 —_— 
1932 — 1932 — 
| 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
“Semi” No. 5 “Semi” 
1918 6.6% 1918 
1930 0.6% 1930 24.1% 
1931 0.2% 1931 24.4% 
1932 1932 24.3% 
No. 4 “Semi” Motor Buses 
1918 19.4% 1918 
1930 11.4% 1930 13.9% 
1931 10.3% 1931 16.5% 
1932 11.2% 1932 17.4% 
Foreign Cars Rapid Transit 


1918 2.3% 1918 25.0% 
1930 1.0% 1930 ‘29.4% 
1931 1.0% 1931 28.3% 
1932 1.1% 1932 28.9% 


- 
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Percentages refer to service based on mileage operated, rendered by the 
different types of vehicles. Rapid transit is included. 
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“EL” NEWS NOTES 


Items of Interest Regarding Recent Incidents With Which All Employees Should 
Be Familiar 


CARHOUSES CLOSED 


ILTON carhouse was closed as an 
operating station on Jan. 7, 1933, 
exactly thirty-five years to a day from 
the date of its opening on Jan. 7, 1898. 
The Arlington Heights station was 
closed, as far as repair work is con- 
cerned, on Nov. 12, 1932. The station is 
still used for the storage of cars needed 
to start early trips and to provide addi- 
tional trailer service. 


CAR AND MOTOR-COACH ROUTE CHANGES 


AR service was discontinued from 

Chestnut Hill to Park street subway 
at the end of service on Friday, Nov. 25, 
1932. Motor-coach service was started 
Saturday morning, Nov. 26, from Chest- 
nut Hill to Brookline Village. This was 
in anticipation of the completion by the 
Commonwealth of the Worcester-Boston 
State Highway which will enter Boston 
over Boylston street, Brookline. Hun- 
tington avenue service is now taken care 
of by a route from Cypress street to 
Park street subway, with transfer privi- 
lege to and from the motor-coach route 
at Brookline Village. 

On Nov. 17 the Medford square-North 
Cambridge motor-coach route began 
turning at the Cambridge end of the 
route at Massachusetts avenue and Day 
street, instead of going to the North 
Cambridge carhouse. 

Effective Nov. 12, 19382, additional 
motor-coach service during the morning 
and afternoon rush hours is now pro- 
vided between High street and Boston 
avenue, Medford, and Lechmere station, 
and a new rush-hour motor-coach line is 
being operated from Magoun square to 
Lechmere station. The Magoun square- 
Sullivan square motor-coach line is oper- 
ated all day from Central street to Sul- 
livan square only, and a new transfer 


point has been established at Central 
and Medford streets, Somerville, permit- 
ting the transfer of passengers paying 
ten cents between the Lechmere square 
line and the Sullivan square line inbound, 
and between the Sullivan square line and 
ie epee Medford Hillside line out- 
ound. 


SLUG USER PUNISHED 


JAN man, a resident of Cam- 

bridge, was fined $10 on Jan. 21, in 
the Roxbury District Court, by Judge 
Timothy J. Ahearn, for evasion of fare 
by use of a slug at Dudley street station. 
This case was heard originally before 
Judge Joseph N. Palmer, of the same 
court, on Jan. 18, when the young man 
pleaded guilty, and was continued to 
Jan. 21, for disposition. 


LEGISLATION SUGGESTED BY TRUSTEES 


N Dec. 7, 1982, the Board of Public 

Trustees of the Elevated filed with 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth 
certain recommendations for legislation. 
In brief they were as follows: 


1. That provision be made for the sale of 
surplus electric power by the Railway, sub- 
ject to approval by the Department of Public 
Utilities. 

2. That bonds which become due in the 
near future be refunded either through the 
Commonwealth or the Boston Metropolitan 
District. 

3. That the Department of Public Utilities 
be given power to regulate the operation of 
taxicabs so as to eliminate unfair competi- 
tion with the Railway. 

4. That the Department of Public Utilities 
be given authority to grant motor-coach li- 
censes to the Railway in the territory which it 
serves. 

5. That a simpler method of apportioning 
deficit assessments be adopted, a _ possible 


basis being the revenue-mileage operated in 
the several cities and towns. 

6. That a limit of 60 days be set for the 
filing of claims against the Railway for per- 
sonal injury and property damage. 
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7. That the Department of Public Utilities 
be authorized to set the limit of the number 
of ‘“standees” to be permitted in motor 
coaches. 

8. That penalties be provided for riding on 
the rear of street cars or motor coaches, 
trucks or other vehicles, and for unlawful and 
intentional tampering with the cars or trucks 
of the Railway. 





THREE MONTHS’ CHANGES IN PENSION 
LIST 


[DURING the past three months the 


following names have been added to 

the pension list: 

Charies E. Anderson, machinist. 

John F. Carron, guard. 

Thomas Connolly, tendery. 

John A, Conry, foreman. 

Thomas P. Davis, crossing tender. 

P. J. Driscoll, car cleaner: 

Rodney F. Ellis, yard foreman. 

L. B. Favor, office foreman. 

Patrick Gill, laborer. 

J. H. Grant, gateman. 

Harry B. Hayward, substation foreman. 

John L. Herrett, sub-foreman. 

Lewis D. Jones, machine specialist. 

Fred P. Leland, collector. 

Patrick J. Maraga, operator. 

Thomas EH. McDonald, operator. 

William McTighe, motorman. 

Thomas J. Monahan, machinist. 

F. R. Morgan, instructor. 

Michael Murphy, carpenter. 

A. R. Oberacker, machinist. 

James Rutherford, motorman. 

John J. Sullivan, switchman. 

Michael J. Sullivan, track cleaner. 

John F.. Sweeney, motorman. 

Robert G. Thompson, motorman. 

J. G. F. Urban, conductor. 

J. M. Vogel, conductor. 

WHdw. Walsh, track cleaner. 

F. L. Warren, inspector. 

Charles H. Wiggin, motorman. 

Those reported dead since the last re- 
port in “Co-operation”: 

Thomas Cameron, blacksmith’s helper. 

George J. Crisp, carhouse foreman. 

F. J. Eames, blacksmith. 

M. J. Dolan, motorman. 

Charles W. Hawes, superintendent. 

William Flynn, groundman. 

Fred R. Knapp, investigator. 

John H. Lewis, trolleyman. 

David J. Miller, carpenter. 

George R. Noyes, conductor. 

John D. Werner, machinist. 


There is a total of 531 names now on 
the pension list. 


MISUSE OF PUPILS’ TICKETS Must Stop 


HARACTERIZING the illegal use of pu- 

pils’ tickets on the Elevated as 
“plain stealing,” Special Justice Frank- 
lin W. Miles, of the Roxbury District 
Court, on Dec. 7 warned twenty boys 
and girls 17 years of age or older, who 
appeared before him on the charge of 
evading fares by the misuse of pupils’ 
tickets, that this practice must stop. He 
said that in 1931 the railway issued more 
than 6,000,000 of these pupils’ tickets 
which are sold at half rate. This means 
that the Railway received $300,000 less 
than the amount which it would have 
received at a_ straight 10-cent fare. 
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“Neither the railway nor the community 
can afford to pay for any loss through 
misuse of these tickets,’ said Judge 
Miles. As suggested by John T. Hughes, 
lawyer for the Elevated, Judge Miles al- 
lowed all defendants to plead nolo in or- 
der that no criminal record would appear 
against the boys and girls which might 
seriously handicap them. 

The parents of sixty-one boys and girls 
of 16 years or younger were requested to 
appear at the Elevated offices on the 
same charge. The Elevated is de- 
termined to continue its “drive” against 
the misuse of pupils’ tickets all over the 
system in order to prevent the drain on 
the Railway’s revenues. 


DANGEROUS PRACTICE CONDEMNED 


SIXTEEN boys ranging in age from 

8 to 14 were placed on probation in 
the East Boston Juvenile Court on Nov. 
9 for riding on the rear end of trolley 
cars. Judge Barnes warned both the 
boys and the parents who were present 
in the Court that this dangerous offense 
must not be repeated. 


CAR DESIGN DISCUSSED 
FORUM MEETING 


yal the opening meeting of the Boston 

Elevated Forum. the speaker was Dr. 
Clarence F. Hirshfeld, chief of research 
department, Detroit Edison Company, 
Detroit, Mich. The title of Dr. Hirsh- 
feld’s address was “Preparing the Way 
for Future Car Design.” In non-techni- 
cal language he described the research 
work which is being done for the Presi- 
dents’ Committee’ of the electric railway 
industry in which the Boston Elevated 
has a share. Under the auspices of this 
committee Dr. Hirshfeld is conducting 
researches, which will ultimately cost 
several hundred thousand dollars, with a 
view to determining the principles which 
underlie successful car design. This 
work has now gone so far that within a 
few months an experimental car will 
probably be in operation embodying the 
results of Dr. Hirshfeld’s studies. A 
feature of this car will be its cushioned 
wheels, consisting of steel plates and 
rim, with live rubber filling between the 
plates. This will keep down the noise 
and tend to give easy riding qualities. 
The car will have other interesting new 
features. .The committee’s designs will 
be based upon ideas of car riders, opera- 
tors and manufacturers, as well as upon 
the results of the committee’s extensive 
experiments. The research work centers 
in Brooklyn. 

After the address a sound motion pic- 
ture film, entitled “Dynamic America,” 
was presented by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. This 
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RESULTS OF BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY OPERATION 
1917 to 1932* 


Years ended December 31 


Operating Miscellaneous Net Result 

Receipts Expenses Deductions of Operation 
ge aaa $19,818,407.01 $138,547,124.28 $6,389,555.87 $118,278.14 
pth bie as tae ae 21,062,692.82 17,996,097.32 6,711,536.52 8,644,941.02 
hig Lt ae ae 29,498,582.82 23,700,339.41 8,180,348.29 2,382,099.88 
Ja! y's, | le 6 Sn aap 34,031,636.44 25,769,122.11 8,609,681.57 847,167.24 
jt) DOE Eaete 33,277,025.53 22,8438,056.99 9 262,523.67 1,171,444.87 
bit. Oe -32,699,176.37 22,088,458.75 9,198,528.54 1,412,189.08 
(LOS ak a 34,096,813.26 24,130,253.41 9,286,928.29 679,631.56 
phi? SA aoe 34,175,319.61 25,222,133.56 9,589,882.45 636,696.40 
BOB eee evi ek 9532 $4,547,379.61 24,405,735.57 9,639,450.19 502,193.85 
DOE ee cosets 35,481,313.38 26,076,268.11 9,887,794.39 482,749.12 
BP raccatess> as: 35,193,410.03 25,132,332.81 9,838,261.73 222,815.49 
Othe 4 Ce eee 34,843,147.51 24,900,188.69 9,902,907.80 40,051.02 
ht 4 Deane 34,096,623.03 24,024,747.23 9,977,803.16 94,072.64 
gL} tes eee 32,510,721.17 23,527,974.68 10,117,385.30 1,134,638.81 
1h) LR ah Re 29,855,107.30 22,250,748.25 9,509,304.40 1,904,945.35 
1932 26,428,493.63 19,542,428.16 9,455,510.92 2,569, 445.45 


Peer eee ee eee. 





*Italics show deficits. 





was the first picture with sound shown 
at the instruction school. It demon- 
strated that pictures with sound can be 
successfully presented -with portable 
equipment. 


PRISON CHAPLAIN SPEAKS 


T BE Rev. William Bradley Whitney, 

Chaplain of the State Prison at 
Charlestown, was the speaker at the 
Jan. 4 meeting of the Supervisors’ As- 
sociation. The chaplain, with the aid of 
excellent lantern slides, described the 
layout of the prison plant and gave what 
amounted to a personally conducted tour 
through the institution. While the title 
was “From Prison Gate to Electric 
Chair,” there was nothing gruesome 
about his treatment of the subject and 
he particularly stressed the efforts made 
by the Prison management to improve 
the inmates physically, mentally and 
spiritually. The Prison dates from 1805, 
being the second oldest prison of its kind 
in the United States. Originally it was 
almost surrounded by water, as at that 





time Charlestown was a peninsula con- 
nected with the main land by Charles- 
town Neck. 

In the Prison are shops of various 
kinds, a school, a hospital and other 
means of improving the men. The chap- 
lain explained that the old idea of a 
prisoner with cropped hair, wearing a 
striped suit, and with ball and chain on 
his leg, had no application at the State 
Prison. The men are allowed as much 
individuality as is consistent with the 
Prison regime. 


SAFETY MEDAL AWARD 
(Concluded from page 11) 


tion, no railway winning the award twice 
in succession may henceforth receive it 
for a third time in less than three years, 
and for a fourth time in less than five 
years more. 

As the record for 1932 is now closed, 
although it cannot be entered in competi- 
tion it will be of interest to all employees 
to know that it is even better than its 
predecessors. 


eaananoaeye]‘**w’=*=w™>=>™>=>"{[T[T[Tqloooauqwume eee nF 
BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 
Monthly Surpluses and Deficits 


Fiscal Year 1931-32 


UY ca <ss s $371,274.63* UW ne of tay aye: DX 
oi ae ea 444, 398.66* Medi 42.2.2 91,118.15" 
Sept. ..... 339,448.08* LE eee Barer 61,377.33* 
TACT ee a. 69 ,,352.00* OPS ots 120,840.62* 
Nov. . 219,228.16 Mave wesw 251-7161.55" 
Wo 8,758.68* 8 Gi eit Sys eee 168,507.16* 
neve ONG JOSS Credit. .... 36. ceed. $345,463.58 





fjExcess of revenue over cost of service. 


Fiscal Year 1932-33 


July ......$548,748.10* Jan. 


ee | 


PAY Oe, 565,328.48* PeD.6. ic ee ee 
Bentiicests B02, 700,88" Ft Mary ty... coon eons 
ets. 23 ee 3 SOEGIT 14S. CADP See ee eek 
Noy. ...... 210,541.49* May <2 tcc nea. 
Deew 15,743.817 DUNG a kk oe ee 





*Excess of cost of service over revenue. 
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PLACES PEOPLE LIKE TO VISIT 





THE PUBLIC GARDEN IN TULIP TIME 


Io All “EL” Employees 


____ —_—_ eg ——__$_ 


HERE is a tendency during these trying 
days to talk too much about shrinkages 
in business, in earnings, in Elevated 
riding. The shrinkages are bad enough, 
and they have continued a long time. 
This being the fact, the question arises, 

What are we going to do about it? 





One thing we are not going to do about it, if I 
understand “El” employees correctly, is to let dis- 
couraging conditions affect the quality of our sery- 
ice. While the quantity must be reduced to con- 
form to the lighter riding, this should not affect 
the quality. Considering a ride as a unit, each 
ride is as good as ever, after the passenger boards 
the car or motor coach. 


The attitude of the carmen, motor-coach opera- 
tors and other employees toward the riders should 
reflect the determination of the management to 
give the best possible service under existing con- 
ditions. 


I am gratified by the many evidences of interest 
in the Railway’s business on the part of employees. 
One and all seem to realize as never before how 
their personal welfare is tied up with the success 
of the Railway. ‘The best way to demonstrate 
this interest is to show the car and motor-coach 
riders that we appreciate their patronage. 
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A DECADE OF THE BUS ON THE “EL” 


V—THE EVOLUTION OF THE MOTOR-COACH 


This Article Traces the Most Important Improvements in Motor-Coach Design and 
Construction as Exemplified on the Boston Elevated Since 1922. 
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Motor-Coach of Metropolitan Type 








[In the preceding four articles 
two covered the story of the motor- 
coach routes, in the third the ga- 
rages were described, and the fourth 
told how the vehicles are main- 
tained. ] 


HE first motor-bus operated by the 
Boston Elevated Railway early in 
1922 was a crude affair compared with 
the Metropolitan-type motor-coaches op- 
erated today. It was virtually a bus 


body mounted on a truck chassis, as was 


common in bus design of that day. The 
first unit, pictured in an accompanying 
illustration, was a 25-passenger Republic 
bus, with a Hoover body, a Knight en- 
gine and solid tires. These tires had a 
life of only 7,000 or 8,000 miles. The bus 
was equipped with electric gear shifts. 
The vehicle cost about $6,000. 
Necessarily this first bus was noisy 
and uncomfortable for the passengers, 
but it and a companion bus are of inter- 
est to all “El” employees because they 
were the pioneer buses on the property. 
They were as good buses as were avail- 
able at the time at reasonable cost. 
For the first two years all buses, to a 
total of thirty-two, were “Macks” or 
“Whites,” and today more than one-quar- 
ter of the Railway’s motor-coaches are 
“Macks” and more than one-quarter are 
“Whites.” In recent years, however, 
other makes have been purchased also, 
notably “Twin Coaches” and “A.C.F.’s.” 
It is only fair that tribute should be 
paid to the ruggedness and durability of 
the early “Macks” and “Whites.” They 
stood up under service conditions. There 





THE FIRST BUS USED IN BOSTON ELEVATED SERVICE 
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was much battery trouble, however, due 
to the fact that the equipment was de- 
signed so that the batteries did not be- 
gin to charge below about 18 miles per 
hour. As this speed was seldom reached, 
and was maintained not over 2 per cent 
of the time, the batteries were soon dis- 
charged. The difficulty was removed by 
the installation of voltage regulators 
which caused the batteries to charge at 
lower speeds. 

The solid rubber tires of the early 
buses were a serious problem, as they 
caused discomfort to the passengers and 
made the maintenance cost of the whole 
vehicle expensive. The life of the tires 
did not exceed 8,000 miles. 

At the Boston Automobile Show, held 
in the Mechanics Building, Mar. 12 to 17, 
1928, the International Motor Company 
exhibited a Mack-type bus built for the 
Railway. It had rubber “shock insula- 
tors”? and a one-piece dual reduction axle, 
designed to offset the uncomfortable rid- 
ing qualities of hard tires. 


RAILWAY 





Still further to decrease passenger dis- 
comfort from the jolting the seat cush- 
ions originally only 3 inches deep were, 
in May, 1924, made 9 inches deep. 

It would make monotonous reading to 
detail the improvements found in the 
successive buses bought by the Railway. 
Instead, the outstanding developments, 
in many of which the Railway was a 
pioneer, will be taken up topically. 


GAS-ELECTRIC DRIVE 


First, however, let us note a few high 
spots of a more general nature. 

Toward the close of 1926 the Railway 
began the purchase of a new type of 
equipment, the gas-electric drive. In 
buses of this type the engine drives an 
electric generator through a flexible 
coupling. The electric power thus pro- 
duced is fed to one or more electric 
motors which drive the rear axle by 
means of one or two propeller shafts. 
Current is controlled through a hand- 
operated controller which operates as a 


MOTOR-COACHES OF EARLIER YEARS 


1; -White, 1925. — 2: 
1928, for de luxe service, later sold. 


Safeway, 1926, upper deck later removed. 3. 
5.. Versare, gas-electric, 1928. 6. Yellow Coach, 1930. 


White, 1926. 4. White, 
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switch. The motors and control are simi- 
lar in principle to those on an electric 
car. 

Gas-electric drive was installed to 
yield better schedule speeds in congested 
districts. It is notable for smoothness 
of operation, particularly in starting, as 
there is no shifting of gears. The drive 
is much heavier than mechanical drives, 
however, and more expensive. Under 


most conditions the efficiency is lower. 
This drive is obviously best suited to 





A. C. F. Gas-Electric Motor-Coach, 1927 


service in which 
frequent stops and 
starts have to be 
made. 

During 1927 and 
1928 the Railway 
greatly increased 
the number of gas- 
electric buses 
owned, reaching a 
maximum of forty- 
nine, but of these 
two have since 
been changed to 
mechanical drive and no new buses with 
gas-electric drive have been purchased in 
recent years. 

In its efforts to improve the operation 
of the gas-electric drive the Railway 
greatly reduced the engine speed by re- 
ducing shunt field resistance. The pur- 
pose of this change was to decrease 
wear-and-tear on the engine. It was 
found that the kilowatt output was 
slightly reduced but not enough to de- 
crease schedule speed. 


DOUBLE-DECK COACH 


In 1926 the Railway wished to test out 
the double-deck type of coach in Boston, 
and purchased one early in that year for 
trial on the North Station-Fenway route. 
After a brief trial this coach was retired 
due to denial by the Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities of permission to operate it. 
Danger from fire and overturning, and 
excessive length, were given as reasons 
for this refusal. The length was 32 feet 
as compared with the then limit of 28 
feet, which limit, however, was later in- 
creased for single-deck buses. 





Mack Motor-Coach, 1927 


DE LUXE TYPE OF COACH 


In 1927 an experiment was inaugu- 
rated with a de luxe type of coach oper- 
ated between Brookline and the business 
section of Boston. A special fare of 25 
cents was charged. To insure passenger 
comfort the coaches were furnished with 
double air-tight cushions, 2-stage springs 
in the rear and air springs on the front. 
Air brakes insured effective stopping. 
Special attention was given to lighting 
and to the provision of wide aisles to 
carry out the de luxe idea. The buses 
were pleasing to the public, but the 
business did not warrant the expense, 
and after a 214-year trial the service was 
discontinued. 


METROPOLITAN TYPE OF COACH 


In the earlier buses the engines were 
in front of the body, under a hood, as in 
automobile construction. In most of the 
later coaches of the Metropolitan type, 
the engines are located elsewhere. In 
this type, instead of body and chassis 
being essentially 
separate units, the 
motor coaches are 
an integrated unit, 
thus saving weight. 

The Metropoli- 
tan type was in- 
troduced on_ the 
Railway on June 
28, 1928, which is, 
therefore, an im- 
portant date in 
motor-coach annals 
on this property. 





A. C. F. Motor-Coach, 1930 


The new coaches have wide, air-operated 
doors, front and rear. For use on certain 
routes there are extra left-hand front 
doors. Ventilators in the roof and on 
front end assure frequent change of air 
in the interior. Lighting units are of 
liberal capacity and well-placed in two 
lines over the rows of seats. Fourteen 
lamps of twenty-one candlepower each 
replace the six 6-candlepower lamps of 
the early coaches. The generators are of 
750 watts capacity instead of 250 watts. 

Typical of late practice are the coaches 
purchased early in 1931 for the Bowdoin- 
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Massachusetts station route, the largest 
up to that time. ‘These are 31 feet 2 
inches long by 96 inches wide, and seat 40 
passengers. The body is of steel, in one 
unit. Weight is equalized by springs. 
They have non-shatterable glass wind- 
shields, air windshield wipers and other 
modern features. 
TIRES 


The Metropolitan-type coaches were 
equipped with balloon tires, the Railway 
having been the first owner of motor- 
coaches in the United States to use such 
tires on motor-coaches. There was much 
opposition to their use. 

As already explained the first buses 
had hard tires. Then air-core tires were 
tried but they were not satisfactory. On 
Mar. 5, 1924, pneumatic tires were intro- 
duced, at first 36-inch by 6-inch tires, 
with 100 pounds pressure being used. 
The life of tires of this type did not 
exceed 10,000 miles at that time. How- 
ever, since then tires of the same size 
have rendered as high as 77,000 miles 
of service. Gradually all solid tires 
were replaced. The balloon tires were 
introduced early in 1926, reducing vibra- 
tion by one-half. The early Metropoli- 
tan-type coaches had 40-inch by 101%4- 
inch balloon tires in front, the largest 
made up to that time. In 1930 coaches 
were purchased for test equipped with 
tires of this size in the rear also, instead 
of 38-inch by 17-inch high-pressure dual 
tires. The result was a great increase 
in tire mileage. 

However, the results obtained with the 
single front balloon tires, 40-inch by 9.75- 
inch, with dual rear tires, which increase 
the comfort of passengers, reduce punc- 
tures and disability, and are standard on 
many “El” coaches, have been very grati- 
fying. In one recent month the average 
life was 47,000 miles, while some tires 
had run 64,000 miles and were still in 
service. 

SKID CHAINS 


In winter when bus routes are slippery 
the tires are equipped with non-skid 


chains in accord with ordinance require- 
ments. At first heavy, clumsy chains 
were used on both dual tires. They wore 
out rapidly and produced much vibra- 
tion. Now a special light chain, with 
links of 9/32-inch wire, 1% inches long 
and 1 inch wide, with one-half twist, are 
used on the outside one of the dual 
wheels with excellent results. 


BRAKES 


The early buses had the usual truck 
brakes, with 34-inch by %4-inch fabric 
linings on the rear wheels, or 5-inch 
by 5/16-inch linings on the drive shaft. 
The linings were good for about 3,000 
miles, and the cast-steel drums had to be 
replaced two or three times a year. The 
Railway originated the idea of using 
gun-metal drums and they are now 
standard throughout the country and are 
increasingly popular abroad. On _ the 
Metropolitan-type coaches the linings 
now render from 50,000 to 70,000 miles 
of service, and the brake drums are still 
in service after 150,000 miles. 

The first power brakes used by the 
Elevated were booster or vacuum brakes, 
and some of these are still in use. At 
first 9-inch cylinders were used, but they 
produced too much _ brake-rod pull. 
Smaller cylinders were then installed, 
reducing the pull one-half, to 340 pounds, 
with better results. 

Then came the air brakes, which are 
used on the present standard coaches. 
The first air brakes had metal linings, 
and the resulting sudden stops and skid- 
ding of tires reduced rear-tire life to 
11,000 miles or less. The substitution of 
molded linings increased the lining life 
30 per cent and greatly improved tire 
mileage. 

ENGINE LOCATION 

As already stated, the engines of the 
earlier buses were located in front. 
There is a variety of location in the 
later coaches. In one type, of which the 
Elevated has eighty, there are two en- 
gines, one at each side midway of the 
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length of the body, with two differen- 
tials, and two transmissions. The name 
“Twin Coach” is given to this type. An- 
other type, the “A. C. F.,” has one engine 
under the side of the body. The “Ver- 
sare” and “Yellow Coach” have an en- 
gine at the rear, in the latter case the 
exhaust being through the roof. 


OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 

An improvement which the Railway 
has made in 53 engines is the placing of 
a check valve on the manifold to admit 
air when there is a suction from the 
cylinders. This prevents the formation 
of a vacuum, which is an important 
cause of carbon monoxide in the exhaust. 

Another improvement is power steer- 
ing. Increase in size of tires made 
manual steering difficult. On Sept. 12, 
1931, hydraulic steering was introduced, 
relieving the operator of 95 per cent of 
the steering effort. 

Improvements are also being intro- 
duced in the clutch. Twelve recent Twin 
Coaches are equipped with the so-called 
“nower-flow clutch.” This prevents rac- 
ing of the engine when the clutch is in 
action. 

In the lubrication and maintenance of 
engines the railway at first had to change 
oil every 500 miles, and engines needed 
attention every 17,000 to 18,000 miles. 
By studying oil quality and experiment- 
ing with the many grades available, it 
was possible to select oil which permits 
6,000 miles of service between changes 
and 100,000 miles between engine over- 
hauls. 

CONCLUSIONS 

As one looks back over the develop- 
ment of the motor-coach on the Boston 
Elevated he notes that improvements 
have been introduced from time to time 
for the following purposes: 

1. To produce more comfortable riding. 

2. To facilitate access to, and egress 

from the motor-coach. 

3. To increase schedule speed, by in- 

creasing traction and otherwise. 

4. To furnish greater ease of control 

and otherwise render the work of 
the operator less onerous. 

. To reduce maintenance costs. 

. To lower the weight and thus, with 
other economies, lower gasoline 
consumption. 

In all of these items there is a marked 
difference between the practice of the 
present day and that of 1922. 


THE TRACKLESS TROLLEY 
DISCUSSED 

A! the Feb. 21 meeting of the rolling- 

stock and shops department group 

conference the speaker was C. O. Spar- 

hawk, who described the experience which 

the United Railways, Providence, R. L., 
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has been having with the trackless trol- 
ley in Pawtucket. The vehicles have oper- 
ated smoothly for a year or more and 
are popular with the public. So far, 
maintenance difficulties have been few. 
The contact wire is lubricated about 
every three months. It wears grooves in 
the contact shoe which cause some 
trouble in backing up. Mr. Sparhawk 
listed the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the trackless trolley as com- 
pared with the gasoline motor-coach. A 
motion picture film furnished by the 
General Electric Company, depicting 
the operation of the trackless trolley in 
Salt Lake City, was shown at the begin- 
ning and the end of the meeting. 

The interest in the trackless trolley, 
manifested at this meeting, was so great 
that arrangements were made with the 
General Electric Company for a presen- 
tation of films with sound illustrating 
further features in the operation of the 
trackless trolley. These films, and 
others of interest, all with sound, were 
shown at the General Electric Audito- 
rium, United Shoe Machinery Building, 
on March 9. 


SUPERVISORS’ ATHLETIC 
NIGHT 


N unusual program was given at the 
March 2 meeting of the Supervi- 
sors’ Association, the annual athletic 
night. The Boston Y. M. C. A. put ona 
program of boxing, wrestling, fencing 
and acrobatic feats. A trio of equili- 
brists gave a novel and acceptable per- 
formance, accompanied by the Boston 
Elevated band. The band outdid itself in 
numbers interspersed throughout the 
evening’s program. 

The Association was honored by the 
presence of Daniel Kelly, boxing com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, who gave 
humorous and instructive incidents from 
his work as commissioner. 

Changes in the by-laws were approved 
adding a fifth group to the four which 
have heretofore controlled the Associa- 
tion. This will be known as the General 
Offices Group. The new group will be 
represented on the Board of Control ex- 
actly like the other groups. 

President J. L. Troy announced the 
following as the Board of Control’s 
nominating committee: 

James Donohue, Power, chairman. 

eerie Nid serie ss. 62) ty. 

S. P. Bowen, Transportation. 

J. F. Callahan, Maintenance. 

M. H. Cullen, General Offices. 

He also appointed from the floor as 
the second committee: 

M. G. Moore, R. S. & S., chairman. 

Thomas Kivell, Maintenance. 

L. A. Fay, Transportation. 

C. S. Levenson, Power. 

Arthur McNaughton, General Offices. 
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RAILWAY’S FINANCES SHOWN 
IN GRAPHICAL FORM 


‘TBE chart on the opposite page is the 
first one of this type to appear in 
“Co-operation.” It gives a picture of 
the financial history of the Railway for 
the past fifteen years, including revenue, 
operating expenses, miscellaneous, deduc- 
tions and surplus or deficit for each 
year. This chart is a graphic presenta- 
tion of the over-all data published each 
year in tabular form in the July issue of 
“Co-operation.” 

The notes which are given at the bot- 
tom of the chart furnish details of the 
items which are included in the total. The 
diagram shows that the Railway’s ban- 
ner year was 1927, with a revenue of 
$35,618,066. Since 1927 there has been 
a decline each year, small from 1928 to 
1930, but larger since 1930, due to the 
depression. Three deficits are indicated, 
a large one in 1919, and smaller ones in 
1931 and 1932. The latter was paid by 
the cities and towns served, but that for 
1931 had to be absorbed otherwise, under 
the terms of revision of the contract of 
1918 between the Commonwealth and the 
Railway. 


SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION 
ADDRESSED BY MR. BARNUM 


HE general counsel of the Railway, 

H. Ware Barnum, was the speaker 
at the Feb. 8 meeting of the Supervisors’ 
Association. Mr. Barnum’s topic was 
“Some Problems Confronting the Rail- 
way.” In beginning he referred to state- 
ments made in 1832 by John Quincy 
Adams and Chief Justice John Marshall 
as to the depression then experienced, 
fully as strong as anything that might 
be said of conditions now. 

The present depression has caused a 
decline of over eight million dollars per 
year in the revenues of the Railway 
since 1928. There are fewer passengers 
earried now than in 1911, although since 
that time the investment has nearly 
doubled. While the road has a capacity 
f-r carrying over 400 million revenue 
passengers annually, it is carrying under 
300 million. Since 1917 subway, tunnel 
and rapid-transit lines rentals have in- 
creased from under $1,016,000 to more 
than $2,790,000. These are among the 
fixed charges which must be met. The 
Railway has recently been obliged to re- 
fund bonds at an increase in interest of 
over 50 per cent, adding $165,000 annu- 
ally to fixed charges. More than 25 
millions of dollars in bonds must be re- 
funded within a few years. A problem 
is how to raise the money at reasonable 
rates. The Trustees have filed with the 


Legislature a plan for the issuing of 
bonds by the Boston Metropolitan Dis- 
trict so that a low interest rate can be 
secured and a great increase in fixed 
charges avoided. 

The Railway loses probably between 
$200,000 and $300,000 a year through il- 
legal or unfair taxicab competition. 
Taxicab operators skim the cream from 
the Railway traffic by violating the prin- 
ciples and often the letter of the law. 
The Trustees have filed a bill to require 
a “certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity” from the Department of Public 
Utilities for operation of taxicabs, as 
has already been done in many parts of 
the country. In Boston there are too 
many taxicabs and this partly accounts 
for the present illegal practices. 

Increasing subway rentals impose a 
serious burden on the Railway which it 
should not have to bear. The expense of 
underground streets, which subways 
really are, should be carried by real es- 
tate which is benefited, and by the com- 
munity as a whole. It should not be im- 
posed upon the car rider. The first 
subway in Boston, the Tremont street 
subway, was comparatively inexpensive, 
costing roughly four millions of dollars. 
More than 66 million dollars is now in- 
vested in subways. Rapid transit greatly 
increases property values, as for exam- 
ple around Washington and Summer 
streets, where two main trunk lines 
cross. The extension of rapid transit to 
Ashmont increased neighboring land 
values as much as 400 per cent. Rapid 
transit increases city income by increas- 
ing assessed values of property. The 
present car fare will not carry the bur- 
den of additional subway rentals and the 
present rentals should be abolished. If 
it had not been for them there would 
have been a good surplus from operation 
in 1932 instead of a large deficit. The 
Railway’s problem is to convince the 
public of this point of view. Progress 
has been made, as is evidenced by the 
contract between the State and the Rail- 
way in connection with the Kenmore 
station improvement, and by the sug- 
gested contract for the Huntington ave- 
nue subway. 

At the same time every possible econ- 
omy must be exercised to keep down the 
deficit. The public does not like deficits, 
but the real situation should be ex- 
plained to the people by Elevated em- 
ployees. The co-operation of all will be 
required. 

Mr. Barnum also gave a brief account 
of the procedure in placing a bill before 
the Legislature and the various steps 
before it can be finally enacted into law. 

Following the address there was a 
program of monologue, music and solo 
dancing. 
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KNOCKS AND BOOSTS—A COURTESY CLINIC 


Excerpts from Letters Received by the Management Commending Employees or 
Complaining of What Seem to be Shortcomings in the Treatment Accorded 
by Employees 


KNOCKS 


A complainant called on the telephone 
recently to state that as she and her lit- 
tle daughter prepared to leave a car, the 
car did not come to a full stop. It sim- 
ply rolled along slowly at the stop and 
both she and her daughter almost lost 
their footing in endeavoring to alight. 
She spoke to the motorman about his 
failure to come to a full stop and he was 
not particularly courteous in his reply. 
A few days later another complaint was 
received from a different source in the 
same district, for the same _ reason, 
namely, failure to come to a full stop in 
order that passengers might alight in 
safety. 

COMMENT: The slightest movement of 
a vehicle from which a passenger is 
alighting introduces a serious accident 
hazard. 





A member of the editorial department 
of one of our Boston newspapers writes 
that he has been accustomed to very 
courteous attention from our employees, 
but calls our attention to the way in 
which some of the guards close train 
doors before passengers are actually in 
the car. This gentleman was struck by 
the door on a train and when he spoke 
to the guard about closing the doors so 
rapidly was treated to some rather inso- 
lent remarks. The condition is called 
to our attention not so much as a com- 
plaint but as a matter of which we might 
not be aware. 


COMMENT: The exercise of care in the 
closing of power-operated doors is one of 
the prime duties of employees charged 
with this duty. And even in case of a 
misunderstanding, insolence on the part 
oh 3 public service employee is inexcus- 
able. 





A Boston patron writes of an inci- 
dent that occurred not only once, but 
twice in one week. He did not have the 
correct change to tender as fare and 
gave the operator a one dollar bill. In 
both instances the patron claims that the 
operator gave him his change in nickels 
although he could have given him coins 
of larger denomination if he had wished 
to. At the end of the ride when he 
asked for a transfer, he was greeted 
with a sneer accompanied by unneces- 
sary remarks. 


COMMENT: Lack of courtesy like this 


damages the Railway as well as irritates 
the patron. 


BOOSTS 


The director of publicity of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce found him- 
self on one of our cars without money. 
He explained his predicament to the con- 
ductor. Our patron writes: “He handed 
me a ten-cent piece from his pocket with- 
out more ado and my face was saved.” 
He further writes: “It is men like this 
in your employ who make riding on the 
Boston Elevated a pleasure. He is a 
courteous employee and a gentleman, 
and it is a pleasure to be able to give 
you the facts of the incident.” 

COMMENT: Relieving a patron’s em- 
barrassment, or “saving his face,” as 
this gentleman put it, affords a fine op- 
portunity for the building of good-will 
for the Railway. 





A letter of appreciation of a certain 
bus starter reads as follows: “I have 
noticed innumerable instances of his 
thoughtfulness for the traveling public: 
little children lifted on and off the buses, 
one old woman of eighty or ninety whom 
he kept right under his care until he 
could place her on the proper bus... 
and many people, old and young, set 
straight as to how they were to get 
where they wanted to go. An unusual 
personality with tact, dignity and 
poise. ... He certainly has made bus 
travel easier for the two years he has 
been there, though it is undoubtedly get- 
ting better organized all the time.” 

COMMENT: It is gratifying to a con- 
scientious employee to realize that his 
efforts are appreciated. 





“In this machine age of rush few 
take the time to acknowledge service 
given even though they will stop every 
time to register a complaint,” writes a 
passenger. “I would like to bring before 
you for your information the fact that 
for the first time here in Boston I wit- 
nessed special consideration by a con- 
ductor for his women passengers. He 
found seats where the women could sit 
without appealing to the chivalry of men 
to forfeit their seats. A general atti- 
tude of interest and concern for his pas- 
sengers was evident all the way in from 
Haat to Copley Station, where I left 
the car.” 


COMMENT: Salesmanship consists 
primarily of the desire felt, and the ef- 
fort made, to please the customer with 
the product, in our case, transportation. 
This conductor is a salesman. 
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LONG-SERVICE EMBLEMS 


Fifty-five Employees Enter the 25-Year Group and One Hundred and Twenty 
Transfers Are Made from One 5-Year Group to Another 


‘THE first award of service emblems in 1933, made on Apr. 1, brought fifty-five 
employees into the 25-year class. One hundred and twenty employees shifted 
from one 5-year class to another. This award covered the period from Jan. 1 to 
July 1, 1933, being made on April 1 to cover the first half of the year. 
As of Apr. 1, 1938, a total of 2,140 emblems have been distributed, the holders 
being subdivided into groups as follows: 


Pensioned or 
Active Deceased 
50-year group ....... 358 20 





45-year group ....... 66 34 
40-year group ....... 155 65 
35-year group ....... 311 73 
30-year SOM Dare 530 56 
25-year group ....... 763 on 
SSO Alster es scensis 60 1,860 280 

aT dé 


Employees Who Have Entered the 25-Year Class 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT 


James Brown, Bridgeman. 

John Donohue, Laborer. 

Michael Feeney, Track repair- 
man. 

Michael Tierney, Trackman. 


POWER DEPARTMENT 


Patrick Dempsey, Lineman. 

William L. Johnson, Line- 
man. 

Patrick Rusk, Machinist. 


ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


J. Bragole, Repairman. 

Jeremiah J. Cahalane, Lathe 
hand. 

T. Finnegan, Carpenter. 

G. M. Hermanson, Sub-fore- 
man. 

P. J. Murphy, Repairman. 

W. A. Roche, Repairman. 

CC. H. Sullivan, Repairman, 

S. Swanson, Machine special- 
ist. 

J. H. Timmins, Blacksmith’s 
helper. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Division 1 
Carroll H. Bigelow, Operator. 

Seaforth Brown, Conductor. 
Thomas L. Campbell, Motor- 


man. 
James Collins, Operator. 





LONG-SERVICE EMBLEM 


The other emblems are like 
the above except that the 
grounds are of different col- 
ors and there are different 
numbers of stars. These em- 
blems are of gold and of 
about one-half the diameter 
of the above illustration, 


Joseph 
ator. 
Daniel E. Harrigan, Operator. 
Malachi Huban, Onerator. 
Timothy J. Hynes. Operator. 
H. Paul Kelliher, Chief clerk. 
William V. Kenney, Operator. 
Michael J. Logan, Motorman. 


Een. 


P. Fitzpatrick, Oper- 


Dennis J. Malone, Operator. 
Jeremiah L. Manning, Oper- 


ator. 
Edward J. McDonald, Oper- 
ator. 
John J. Morgan, Operator. 
John Reed, Operator. 
Hans Schuster, Motorman. 
Timothy J. Spillane, Motor- 


man. 

James J. Walsh, Operator. 
Division 3 

Frank L. Cheney, Conductor. 


John J. Connors, Operator. 
Thomas H. Corbett, Conduc- 


tor. 
Albert J. Craig, Conductor. 
Orin F. Davis, Operator. 
Jeremiah J. Farrell, Operator. 
John J. Kelly, Operator. 
James Lawless, Motorman. 
Philip Lynch, Operator. 
Carl S. Merrill, Operator. 
Timothy J. Murphy, Starter. 


Rapid-Transit Lines 
Abraham Cohen, Towerman. 
Mark F. Delaney. Motorman. 
Luke Donohue, Guard. 

John Kerrissey, Gateman. 
Archibald M. Knowles, Motor- 


man. , 
John. E..-McPhail, Train 
starter. 


Patrick T. O’Leary, Inspector. 

Frank L. F. Shaughnessy, 
Guard. 

William J. Timmins, Motor- 
man. 


Have Entered the 30-Year Class 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry T. Pease, Investigator. 
MAINTENANCE DEPART- 

MENT 


P. J. Dinsmore, Wireman. 
P. Keaney, Track repairman. 
T. J. Reilly, Wireman. 


POWER DEPARTMENT 
H. S. Kettendorf, Storekeeper. 


ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 
J. T. Donahue, Machinist. 
G. W. P. Dowsing, Shifter. 


W. W. McKay, Machinist. 

Miss BE. M. McNamara, Fore- 
woman. 

iE. Nestor, Repairman. 

J. J. Owens, Carpenter. 

P. L. Rourke, Stockman. 

B. B. Sloan, Chief Clerk, 
Storeroom. 

T. F. Sullivan, Repairman. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Division 1 
William J. Brown, Operator. 
Clarence L. Davis, Motorman. 
William H. Davis, Operator. 
Samuel H. Dorr, Operator. 


Axel F. Evans, Motorman. 
James Fahey, Operator. 
Martin M. Foley, Janitor. 
Michael Garrity, Operator. 
Michael Hall, Motorman. 


William W. Kaufman, Con- 
ductor. 
Bernard J. Kennedy, Opera- 


tor. 
Donald B. MeKay, Operator. 
Matthew J. McLaughlin, Mo- 
torman. 
Charles H. Olsen, Motorman. 
Henry L. Puttner, Motorman. 
Charles N. Ross, Operator. 
Daniel F. Sullivan, Conductor. 
Daniel J. Sullivan, Operator. 
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Philip S. Thompson, Motor- 


man. 

Leroy A. Whitney, Operator. 
Division 3 

Cornelius Collins, Operator. 

Michael J. Conroy, Starter. 

Patrick F. Cronin, Operator. 

John J. Daley, Operator. 

T. J. Flanagan, Janitor. 

Daniel J. Healy, Operator. 

Alfred Johnson, Operator. 


CO-OPERATION 


George H. J. Kearns, Oper- 
ator. 

Howard L. Kelley, Operator. 
Thomas F, Lucas, Operator. 
George W. Munro, Starter. 
Angus McGillivray, Operator. 
Patrick Reardon, Conductor. 
John J. Ryan, Operator. 
Thomas F. Shine, Operator. 


Rapid-Transit Lines 
James W. Baillie, Inspector. 
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George Bennett, Warder. 

George J. Donnelly, Motor- 
man. 

Joseph T. Farry, Motorman. 

William H. Johnson, Motor- 
man. 

Walter H. Moore, Head por- 
ter. 

Kenneth D. MelIver, Starter. 

Michael Sheehan, Motorman. 

John D. Smith, Warder. 


Have Entered the 35-Year Class 


GENERAL COUNSEL’S 
OFFICE 
Charles B. Gleason, Attorney. 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT 
H. C. Hartwell, Engineer. 


ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


Herbert M. Benner, Chief 
clerk, auto div. 

Timothy Crowley, Repairman. 

John MacKeigan, Carpenter. 

Edward McCabe, Night fore- 
man. 

Lawrence J. O’Keefe, Asst. 
foreman. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Division 1 
Zadoec FEF. Brewster, Operator. 

Patrick Cronin, Operator. 

Charles H. Dillihunt, Starter. 

oats. E. Driscoll, Opera- 
or. 

John D. Hartnett, Operator. 

John J. Kean, Motorman. 

Bernard Lyons, Operator. 

John Newell, Janitor. 

Daniel C. Rvan, Operator. 


Division 8 
Ralph Bevins, Operator. 
Maurice Dineen, Conductor. 


Lp OR 


Richard F. Gallagher, Motor- 
man. 

Coleman Griffin, Starter. 

Almond H. Lovejoy, Motor- 
man. 

Patrick J. Lynch, Operator. 

Patrick S. Lyons, Operator. 

Gavin Murray, Operator. 

Horace A. McFarland, Starter 

Timothy Rafferty, Motorman. 


Rapid-Transit Lines 


William Ahern, Starter. 
Patrick J. Morgan, Motorman. 
Shepard Morse, Warder. 
Frank S. Turner, Warder. 


Have Entered the 40-Year Class 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT 
W. E. Fleming, 
pairman. 
H. Ward, Foreman. 


ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 
W. J. Kelley, Brass worker. 
Joseph C. McDonald, Repair- 


Switch re- 


man. 
Edward Sheehan, Repairman. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 


Division 1 
John B. Burke, Conductor. 
Robert E. Gould, Conductor. 
Joseph F. Howley. Operator. 
Division 3 
John Burns, Operator. 


Thomas L. Harrington, Oper- 
ator. 


eae 


Henry Johns, Operator. 
Denis Mahoney, Operator. 
John McHugh, Operator. 
IY. A. Perry, Operator. 
Richard Regan, Operator. 


Rapid-Transit Lines 
Paul L. Boisen, Inspector. 


Timetable Division 


Paul Hackett, Timetable con- 
structor. 


Have Entered the 45-Year Class 


INSPECTION DEPART- 
MENT 
Frank I. Wilkins, Supvr. of 
Inspection. 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT 
P. F. Corliss, Division fore- 
man. 


S. Costello, Paver. 

J. O’Donnell, Switch repair- 
man. 

J. F. Rice, Track repairman. 


ROLLING STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


Peter Donlon, Shifter. 
John Driscoll, Shifter. 
David Lee, Car cleaner. 


+——_* 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Division 3 
George W. Child, Crossing 


tender. 
A. A. McPherson, Inspector. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
H. L. Wilson, Treasurer. 


Have Entered the 50-Year Class 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT 


A. T. Stewart, Foreman. 


a 





ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


John Malynn, Foreman, store- 


room. 





cy ween 





TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 


Division 1 
Martin H. O’Brien, Inspector. 


% 


HOW CAN WE IMPROVE THE SERVICE? 


Suggestions by employees for improvement of service are always appre- 
ciated. Write the executive vice-president and general manager whenever you 
have an idea which, after careful thought and consideration from every angle, 
you believe would be helpful and he will give it his personal consideration. 


a 
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“EL” NEWS NOTES 


Items of Interest Regarding Recent Incidents With Which All Employees Should 
Be Familiar 


HISTORIC CAR HOUSE BURNS 

ON March 20 a large part of the Rail- 

way’s former Grove Hall car house 
in Roxbury was burned. While this 
preperty was sold by the Railway on 
June 8, 1926, the car house is of histori- 
cal interest because it was originally 
part of the operating headquarters of 
the Highland Street Railway, one of the 
Elevated’s predecessors. The property 
was used for the purposes of the High- 
land Company beginning over. sixty 
years ago. 


SLUG USER FINED AND WARNED 
ON an appeal case before Judge Louis 

S. Cox of the Superior Court a man, 
on April 7, pleaded guilty to evasion of 
fare by the use of a “slug” at Summer 
street station. He was fined $20, which 
he paid. Judge Cox warned him that if 
he did not stop putting “slugs” in boxes 
of the “El” and came up again on the 
same charge, he would be given the 
maximum penalty of $100 fine or 30 days 
in jail, or both. 


CO-OPERATION WITH MERCHANTS 
oT BROUGH arrangements with the 

Malden Chamber of Commerce free 
transportation was furnished from 9 to 11 
a. m. on Malden Day, March 30, on all 
motor-coach lines operating to Malden 
on these routes: Upper Highland avenue, 
Fellsway-Linden, Broadway North and 
Winthrop square—Malden square. The 
Chamber of Commerce also chartered 





TURBINE ROOM IN REMODELED LINCOLN POWER 


special coaches to provide additional 


service. 


FORUM ADDRESS REPRINTED 
HE address delivered before the 
Boston Elevated Forum on Jan. 18 
by Thomas Fitzgerald, vice-president 
and general manager, Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways, was reprinted in full in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Street Railway Bulletin. 


MOoTOR-COACH SERVICE CHANGES 
EB. 17, 1988. The route from Belton 
street and Gallivan boulevard to 
Cedar Grove station was discontinued 
and on the next day was replaced by a 
route from Fields Corner station to 
Granite Bridge via Adams and Granite 


streets. This change was made to ac- 
commodate the greatest number of 
patrons. 


Feb. 18. Through service from 6 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. from Brooks and Faneuil 
streets to Central square, Cambridge, via 
North Beacon street and Union square, 
Allston, Cambridge and River streets 
was inaugurated. Additional all-day 
service is also furnished between Union 
square, Allston, and Central square. 
After 8 p.m. the service is from Brooks 
and Faneuil streets to Cambridge and 
Wilton streets, connecting with the Cen- 
tral square motor coach. 

Feb. 20. A night motor-coach route 


was installed from Milton to Fields Cor- 
ner via Dorchester avenue. 
leave at 1:10, 2:10 and 3:10 a.m. 


Coaches 
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Mar. 20. Motor-coach service was 
started from Station street, Brookline, 
to Kenmore station via Brookline Village 
and Brookline avenue. Service is given 
from (230 aM. stat LO pany 


Mar. 20. Motor-coach service was 
started between Audubon Circle and Ken- 
more station via Beacon street. This 
route gives service on that part of Bea- 
con street which was left without service 
on completion of the Kenmore square ex- 
tension last October. Service is given 
FTO | (soomasINetO- Pisou, pI. 


Apr. 1. A motor-coach route was in- 
stalled from Harvard square, surface, to 
Aberdeen avenue and Mt. Auburn street 
via Huron avenue, replacing car trips. 
Ten-minute service is given from 11:58 
p.m. to 12:58 a.m. 


PENSION ROLL CHANGES 


URING January, February and 
March, 1933, the following names 
were added to the pension list: 


Willard E. Burnham, station receiver. 
Thomas Dolan, laborer. 

James Golding, starter. 

Patrick J. Healy, motorman. 
Anthony Hock, warder. 

John Howard, safety inspector. 
Charlies T. MeGillen, repairman. 
Patrick McKeon, trackman. 

M. J. MeGrath, motorman. 
Benjamin F. Nott, warder. 
Richard O’Brien, motorman. 
Patrick O’Donald, motorman. 
Joseph D. O’Driscoll, track cleaner. 
Andrew Sundborg, machinist. 


Those reported dead since the last re- 
port in “Co-operation” were as follows: 


H. I. Barrett, operator. 
W. H. Bernard, blacksmith. 
William A. Buckley, gateman. 
Peter J. Clark, car cleaner. 
Thomas Colohan, gateman. 
John J. Farrendon, motorman. 
Bernard Gannon, carpenter. 
Charles A. Hilton, motorman. 
Nelson Jamison, porter. 
William Lindall, coasting-clock inspector. 
Patrick Mannix, oiler. 
Angus McCallum, motorman. 
Michael Murphy, carpenter. 
David J. Neville, general helper. 
Charles L. Pettee, motorman. 
Charles P. Stanton, machine specialist. 
A. L. Starrett, carpenter. 
Melville Tarbox. track cleaner. 
* James O. Webster, motorman. 
John J. Wright, watchman. 


There is a total of 525 names now on 
the pension list. 


The quick thinking mind is a product 
of a healthy body. Therefore, it be- 
hooves every man, not only from a per- 
sonal standpoint, but as a duty to our 
fellowmen, to strive to keep his body 
healthy and train his mind to see the un- 
safe practices and habits of others. 

A careless man is just an accident 
going somewhere to happen.—C. P. R. 
Bulletin. a8 





HOTEL MANAGER ADDRESSES 
FORUM 
AV L. RACE, managing direc- 
tor, Copley-Plaza Hotel and vice- 
president of Houghton & Dutton Com- 
pany, was the speaker at the final Forum 
meeting of the season on March 29. He 
described the details of hotel manage- 
ment, showing why the hotel business is 
an intricate one. Increasing taxes, loss 
of revenue due to prohibition, overbuild- 
ing and other factors have added to the 
difficulties of hotel administration. Lively 
discussion followed the address, dealing 
particularly with the sale of alcoholic 
liquors and the effect upon the hotel 
business of the popular wayside cabins 
for travelers. 

Mr. Race’s career has been entirely 
in the hotel field. He came to Boston 
from Maine, where his preliminary 
training was obtained. For ten years or 
more before coming to the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel as assistant manager he operated 
Brandon Hall, Brookline. His present 
duties as managing director of the Cop- 
ley-Plaza include serving as a director 
of the Corporation which owns it. 


MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION 

G B. THOMPSON, general secretary, 
* Metropolitan Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion, has requested publication of the 
following: 

The Association was 
years ago. 

It is a sick benefit and insurance asso- 
ciation for the benefit of Boston Ele- 
vated employees. 

It has hundreds of testimonials thank- 
ing it for its interest in cases of sick- 
ness and for payment of insurance 
claims. 

Each division and department of the 
Railway is represented by a collector. 

Committees are appointed each week 
to visit the sick and report to the main 
office upon the results. 

Collectors pay disability 
weekly. 

All funds are invested and drawing in- 
terest. 

Average cost per year to members: 
For disability, $6 (50 cents monthly 
dues); assessments for death fund, $18 
(average is twelve assessments at 
$1.50). Total cost about 6% cents per 
day. 

Disability benefits are $7 weekly for 
ten weeks. 

Mr. Thompson points out that the As- 
sociation must have the cooperation of 
its members and each is asked to inter- 
est a fellow employee in it. The Asso- 
ciation, he states, has weathered many a 
depression and is still doing business. 


formed fifty 


awards 


No. 2 


Every employee is invited to call at the 
office of the Association at Dudley Street 
Station for information. 

Any male employee, between eighteen 
and forty-five years of age, in sound 
physical condition, may become a mem- 
ber. Membership forms can be obtained 
from a collector or at the office at Dud- 
ley street. 

Mr. Thompson states: “When your 
salary ceases at death your family will 
need food and clothing as urgently as 
when your salary was being earned. 
You may explain to your wife why you 
don’t insure your life, but you cannot 
explain it to your widow and orphans.” 


D. P. U. COMMISSIONER 
SPEAKS 

ON. HENRY G. WELLS, commis- 

sioner, Department of Public Utili- 
ties, was the speaker at the fourth 
monthly Forum, held on Feb. 15, under 
the chairmanship of H. Ware Barnum, 
general counsel of the Railway. His 
topic was “Everyday Experiences in the 
Work of the Department of Public Utili- 
ties,” and he began by explaining the 
jurisdiction of the Department. The 
jurisdiction of the “D. P. U.” is wide- 
spread, covering railroads, electric rail- 
ways, buses, gas, electric light and 
power, telephones and other utilities. 
Securities may be issued only for legiti- 
mate capital expenditures and not for 
those which are properly part of operat- 
ing expenses. As this procedure dates 
back for many years, there is no “water” 
in the capitalization of such Massachu- 
setts corporations. The State was a 
pioneer in the field of regulation, and 
strict carrying out of this policy prob- 
ably explains the strong financial posi- 
tion of the public utilities in the Com- 
monwealth. 

He said that the jurisdiction of the 
Department is not generally understood 
by the public, as was illustrated by a re- 
quest from a citizen that the Depart- 
ment hasten the delivery of an automo- 
bile to him by a dealer. 

Mr. Wells discussed the “blue-sky 
law” of the State. Under this law the 
department has supervision of the issu- 
ing and distribution of securities of cor- 
porations, and licensing of brokers and 
salesmen. Some people seem to think 
that this ought to provide a sort of 
guarantee by the “D. P. U.” of the 
soundness of their investments. Of 
course such is not the case, but the De- 
partment is able to safeguard the in- 
vesting public to a considerable extent. 
Measured in par values, issue of secu- 
rities to the extent of over $2,000,000,000 
has been refused authorization since the 
law went into effect. Each year many 
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brokers’ and salesmen’s licenses are re- 
voked and many applications refused. 

The Department organization con- 
tains specialists in all branches of its 
jurisdiction. There are experts in steam 
locomotive principles and practice, bridge 
experts, men well informed on gas chem- 
istry and gas manufacture, electrical 
and telephone specialists and other tech- 
nicians. Accountants and other finan- 
cial experts look after such financial 
matters as those already mentioned. 
Many of the complaints which come to 
the Department are handled by these ex- 
perts, but many also come before the 
board of commissioners. Rate adjust- 
ments provide many complicated prob- 
lems, as they must be fair both to the 
public and to the utility furnishing serv- 
ice. This point Mr. Wells illustrated by 
examples from the telephone, electric 
and gas industries. It is a complex and 
difficult problem to prepare rate sched- 
ules to distribute the burden as equi- 
tably as possible over all classes of con- 
sumers. In the past small consumers 
have often been carried at a loss, and 
when more equitable rate plans are 
adopted there is apt to be an increase in 
their bills. This causes complaint. The 
so-called “service charge,’ which has 
long been general with telephones, 
rouses opposition when applied to other 
services. “Block rates” cause com- 
plaint because they are hard to under- 
stand. 

As to the basis for rates, Mr. Wells 
said that the purpose of the Department 
is to allow a fair return upon the in- 
vestment in a utility, and no more, after 
due allowance has been made for depre- 
ciation. This return must be such as to 
enable new capital to be raised at rea- 
sonable rates for expansion of the serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Wells explained how public safety 
is a guiding consideration in the rulings 
Of phes iD ee. U. He illustrated «this 
by reference to grade-crossing accidents 
and grade-crossing elimination. The 
entire cost of this, he said, cannot be 
borne by the railroads. While accident- 
reduction was once the prime reason for 
eliminating grade crossings, now it is 
the speeding up of highway traffic. 
There were fewer fatal grade-crossing 
accidents in Massachusetts during the 
entire year 1932 than automobile fatali- 
ties during a recent record low-accident 
week. A wrong impression is given the 
public through the disproportionate pub- 
licity given the grade-crossing fatalities. 

Mr. Wells’ comprehensive address led 
to several good questions, mostly re- 
garding rates for service. The answers 
to these brought out additional informa- 
tion of interest and value. 
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KENMORE SQUARE IN 1933 


View, looking toward Public Garden, taken after completion of 
underground station and subway extensions 





To All “EL” Employees 


aa AZ es 
_—— a) hE 


©) xrv ELEVEN YEARS, or a few months more, have slipped 
by since the Boston Elevated began the operation of motor 
buses or, aS we now term them, motor coaches. In this 
brief period there has been built up an investment of about 
$3,700,000 in these vehicles. 


Three hundred eighty-five of them are in regular opera- 
tion and the Railway is the third largest motor-coach 
operator, amongst electric railways, in the country. 


As it has been increasing and improving its motor-coach 
fleet, the Railway has built modern garages and developed 
effective practices for maintaining and servicing the vehicles. 
All of this is familiar to those who have read the series of 
articles covering the first decade of motor-coach history on 
the “EI,” which is concluded in this issue. 


Now, why has the management made such extensive 
use of the motor coach in recent years? Here are the most 
important reasons: 


Their use permits service to be continued over routes 
which cannot support rail service, or where the tracks are 
worn out and the business will not warrant rebuilding them. 


They give a certain flexibility to the service. That is, 
unlike the rail lines which are permanent due to the track, 
overhead and underground feeders, and in some cases to 
subways and elevated structure, motor-coach routes can be 
changed to meet conditions. Experimental routes can be 
tried out and abandoned if desirable at minimum expense. 


The motor coach has something of the appeal of the 
automobile. 


The Railway is doing its best within its means to furnish 
the finest motor-coach service that can be given. Employees 
should realize this fact and pass along to the public full 
information of what we are doing. 
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A DECADE OF THE BUS ON THE “EL” 


VI— FACILITIES FOR PASSENGER INTERCHANGE BETWEEN 
MOTOR COACHES AND RAIL LINES 


At Many Points on the System Provision Is Made for Convenient Transfer of 


Riders Between One Kind of Service and Another. 


This Article 


Gives a General Picture of How It Is Done. 


OTOR coaches furnish feeder serv- 

ice for the rail lines of the Boston 
Elevated at many points, particularly on 
the rapid-transit lines. The facilities 
for passenger interchange at these 
points vary in character. Several of the 
latest rapid-transit stations were de- 
signed to serve partly as motor-coach 
route terminals and to provide the great- 
est possible convenience for riders in 
transferring from one service to the 
other. Earlier stations have been re- 
modeled for the same purpose. At some 
points the provision of suitable inter- 
change facilities involves difficult prob- 
lems. 

The Dorchester rapid-transit exten- 
sion was put through a few years after 
motor-coach service was begun on the 
Elevated, hence there was opportunity 
to consider the interchange problem 
from the start. Take as an example, the 
station at Fields corner. 


FIELDS CORNER 


In the design of this station, which is 
located in approximately the same posi- 
tion as the former steam-railroad sta- 
tion on the Shawmut Branch of the New 
Haven, a busway was provided under the 
south side of the station at the street 
level. Although the Railway owns the 
nearby Park street carhouse property 
and yards, considerable private property 
intervenes between the Fields Corner 


station property and the Railway’s prop- 
erty. As the neighboring streets are 
narrow and not well located, it was 
necessary for the City to purchase addi- 
tional property so that the motor coaches 
could enter and leave the station. 

The busway leads north from Dor- 
chester avenue, from a point at the east 
end of the surface-car yard, which runs 
along Park street between Geneva and 
Dorchester avenues. The busway passes 
northward across Faulkner street, turn- 
ing west through the station. Leaving 
the station the busway leads westward, 
crossing Freeman street and passing 
alongside the imposing Dorchester ga- 
rage built as part of the improvement 
and housing a total of fifty-six motor 
coaches. 

In the station there are two crosswise 
passageways extending from the busway 
under the upper level, where there are 
loading and unloading platforms for 
rapid-transit and surface cars. Stair- 
ways lead from the upper level to the 
lower-level passageways, permitting pas- 
sengers to go from any platform to the 
busway without crossing tracks. 


ASHMONT 


At Ashmont Station, completed in 
1928, the site was better adapted to 
accommodate motor coaches than that 
at Fields Corner. Here the busway is 
an elevated covered structure, contigu- 





LOADING AND UNLOADING AREA AT KENDALL SQUARE 
Station and waiting-room at right 
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ous to the station, at a level higher than 
the surface-line and elevated tracks. 

The busway leaves Dorchester avenue 
opposite Fuller street; rises gradually as 
it rounds the southern side of the auto- 
mobile parking area and enters the cov- 
ered section at the southwestern corner 
of the station. It leaves the covered sec- 
tion at the northwestern corner of the 
station, reaching Dorchester avenue at 
a point opposite Bailey street. 

There is an unloading platform along- 
side the southern half of the busway in 
the covered section. A loading platform 
alongside the northern half of the cov- 
ered busway extends beyond the station 
and is protected by a wing wall and 
overhead canopy. 

At the midpoint of the covered section 
is a small busway lobby, provided with 
fare-collection equipment. This connects 
with a wide, covered bridge, from which 
stairways lead to the surface-line and 
rapid-transit platforms below. 

Motor coaches of the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Street Railway from Brockton 
and other southern points pass over the 
same course at Ashmont station as that 
followed by the Elevated coaches. 


KENDALL SQUARE 


The Kendall square subway station 
was built before the motor-coach era, 
but is now a busy interchange point. 
Here the Railway purchased a large site 
between Broadway and Main street, re- 
moved the buildings and paved an area 
sufficient to accommodate the coaches 
of several routes terminating here. In 
this area the several motor-coach lines 
are allotted separate lanes. 

A 3-story brick building was also ac- 
quired, and the ground floor was utilized 
as a station and waiting-room for mo- 
tor-coach passengers. A stairway leads 
from the outbound rapid-transit-line 
platform directly into the waiting-room. 
Inbound passengers alighting in the mo- 
tor-coach area must cross the street to 
reach the inbound platform, but eventu- 
ally a sub-passaveway will probably be 
provided under the rapid-transit tracks 
so that crossing at the street level will 
be unnecessary. 

At Kendall square as at several other 
points on the Elevated system, free 
parking for automobiles is allowed on 
land not required for motor-coach oper- 
ation.* Fifty can be accommodated. 

MATTAPAN 

The busway at Mattapan terminal: is 
on the north side of the station, the en- 
trance being from Blue Hill avenue. It 
is 25 feet wide and provides separate 





*Other points are Sullivan square (S80 cars), 
Central avenue on the Dorchester high-speed 
trolley line (48 cars), and Mattapan terminal 
(220 cars). 


berths for unloading and loading, the 
fare-collecting being done between the 
two sections at the station entrance. In- 
bound passengers are deposited on the 
unloading platform and the motor 
coaches proceed to the loading platform, 
pick up their load and leave via River 
street. As business at this point in- 
creases the busway can be extended. 


SULLIVAN SQUARE 


At Sullivan square in Charlestown 
the lower level was remodeled in 1931 
for motor-coach operation on an exten- 
sive scale. This level was designed for 
surface-car operation and up to 1912 
was a very busy point. Now only two 
car lines operate through the lower level, 
which also gives access to the Charles- 
town Neck carhouse. To provide space 
for motor-coach loops the waiting-room 
was more than cut in half and two inde- 
pendent busways were built, with con- 
venient loading zones and stairway and 
ramp connections to the upper level. 
The principal complication was so to 
arrange the busways as to avoid the 
numerous columns which support the 
upper level. Separate loading and un- 
loading zones of liberal area are pro- 
vided for both loops. 


LECHMERE SQUARE 


Within the past two years Lechmere 
station in Cambridge has become an im- 
portant point of interchange between 
several motor-coach and_ surface-car 
lines. The station is simply a large 
shelter open at the ends. In making the 
station available for motor coaches it 
was necessary only to repave the strips 
of pavement over which the coaches 
were to operate. 


There were formerly four’ tracks 
through this station, two on the Bridge 
street side and two on the Cambridge 
street side. The first step was to pro- 
vide, on the Bridge street side, heavy 
concrete pavement 9 feet wide. Later, on 
the Cambridge street side, similar con- 
crete pavement was provided 18 feet 
wide, so that motor coaches can pass 
each other. One track on this side was 
removed. 


EVERETT 


From its Everett terminal on the main 
Elevated line the Boston Elevated does 
not operate any motor-coach lines. The 
construction of the station is such that 
it would be difficult to operate any 
coaches through it. However, this is an 
important motor-coach terminal for the 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway, 
for routes from Lowell, Lawrence, Ha- 
verhill and adjacent points. Here in 
1931 the two railways constructed a bus- 
way off Broadway and a waiting-room 
adjoining the station entrance. A door- 
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way, under cover, leads from the busway 
platform directly into the station. 

A somewhat similar arrangement ex- 
ists at the Lake street terminal of the 
Elevated’s Commonwealth avenue line, 
although here the motor coaches of the 
Middlesex and Boston Street Railway 
unload and load in the street. In 1930 
the Boston Elevated built at this point 
a waiting-room and sheltered platform 
for car patrons, in connection with an 
improved storage-track layout. 


OTHER INTERCHANGE POINTS 


The descriptions given above cover the 
more conspicuous interchange points, 
but there are many other points of in- 
terest of which space limitations prevent 
the giving of details. However, the most 
important of them, with brief notes on 
each, are listed below, for convenience 
in alphabetical order: 

Andrew square. Motor coaches oper- 
ate through the station on the upper 
level over the car tracks. 

Arlington Heights. On the southerly 
side of Massachusetts avenue, on the 
Boston Elevated property, there is a 
loop used by motor coaches of the Mid- 
dlesex & Boston Street Railway, where 
passengers alight and board and inter- 
change with the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way cars. 

Broadway station. Motor coaches in 
South Boston service pass through the 
street-level station over the surface car 
tracks in both directions. 

Brookline Village. Motor coaches op- 
erating on routes on Boylston and Wash- 
ington streets pass over the car track 
adjacent to the passenger shelter in the 
square, returning over the outbound 
track. Portions of the shelters on either 
side were removed to provide safe clear- 
ance. 

Central square, Cambridge. Motor 
coaches use the street. 

Charles station. At this point the 
Massachusetts station-Bowdoin square 
motor-coach route intersects the Cam- 
bridge-Dorchester rapid-transit line. A 
loop was provided here, on state-owned 
ground, to permit coaches coming from 
the direction of the Public Garden to 
be turned if desired without going 
through to Bowdoin square. At present 
the space is used to some extent for 
coaches to lay over for a short time, 
if necessary, off the street. 

Dudley Street. On July 29 motor- 
coach operation into Dudley street termi- 
nal began. To permit this, granite-block 
paving was substituted for the brick 
paving through the tracks in the north 
yard, columns were painted with safety 
striping and safety lines were painted on 
the pavement. 

Forest Hills. The Eastern Massachu- 
setts Street Railway has a loop for turn- 


ing coaches from Dedham and East 
Walpole, on Boston Elevated land near 
the Arborway. Outbound they pass 
through the lower-level station over the 
car track on the west side, after stop- 
ping to unload inbound across the road- 
way from the station and passing around 
the loop. 

Harvard square. Here the coaches 
use the street, but a safety zone was 
installed in the street northeast of the 
head house. 

Massachusetts station. Motor coaches 
operate through the street level station, 
over the track, in one direction. 

Salem street, Medford. On the car- 
house property the Railway has _ pro- 
vided a loop for motor coaches, with 
landings where passengers can board 
and alight, between the carmen’s lobby 
and the space in front of the carhouse 
from which a section of the carhouse 
was recently removed. 

Savin Hill. Space for motor coaches 
is restricted around this station, so that 
it has been impossible to provide special 
interchange facilities for passengers 
transferring between motor coaches and 
rapid-transit trains. The coaches stop 
in front of the station. 

Spring street, West Roxbury. Three 
independent local motor-coach lines con- 
nect here with the Railway’s Charles 
River railway line, the cars of which, 
but not the coaches, loop on Railway 
property. 

Washington street, West Roxbury. A 
Boston Elevated motor-coach line, as 
well as an independent motor-coach line, 
connect at Grove street with the Rail- 
way’s Washington street railway line, 
interchange of passengers being made 
on the street. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the statements made above it 
is clear that the Railway has had to 
solve the interchange problem in many 
different ways, depending upon the space 
limitations in each case and upon the 
requirements of the motor-coach service. 
Experience of the Railway has indicated 
that a rectangular area, approximately 
square in shape, is preferable to a long, 
narrow space for the operation of mo- 
tor coaches at a terminal or junction 
point. 


APPENDIX 


There are several points on the Ele- 
vated system where special motor-coach 
facilities have been provided but where 
railway service has been discontinued. 
Hence these points do not come strictly 
within the scope of this article. For 
completeness, however, two will be men- 
tioned. 

(Please turn to Page 41) 
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LOWER LEVEL AT SULLIVAN SQUARE 


Belmont. In Belmont there is an at- 
tractively landscaped loop in a residen- 
tial neighborhood at the corner of Leon- 
ard street and Alexander avenue. It 
was designed as a terminal, and a small 
building with telephone and toilet facili- 
ties for use of operators was installed. 
Actually the loop is used only for turn- 
ing, as the local people prefer to have 


the coaches park in the street where 
they are more convenient of access. 

Boston avenue, Medford. A motor- 
coach loop for turning back coaches has 
been provided on leased land on Boston 
avenue, Medford, near the Somerville 
line, at Stoughton street. Here coaches 
can be turned back without going 
through to Arlington Centre. 





ELEVENTH EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM CLOSES 


HE speakers at the closing exercises 

in the Railway’s educational train- 
ing program, held on May Ist, were Prof. 
Geo. S. Miller, of Tufts College, and Gen. 
Chas. H. Cole, trustee of the Railway. 
Dr. John A. Cousens, president of Tufts, 
had been advertised as a speaker, but he 
was prevented by ill health from speak- 
ing. Mr. Dana, as presiding officer, 
traced the development of the educa- 
tional program from the start, and ex- 
pressed appreciation of the encourage- 
ment of the college heads, hereabout, 
practically all of whom have addressed 
groups of “El” employees. 

Professor Miller, who is professor of 
government at Tufts, stated that when 
a student he had earned money in sum- 
mer by driving a car for the Elevated. 
He explained clearly that education 
teaches men how to earn a living and 
how to live, the latter being the more 
important. With increasing leisure it is 
more and more essential for people to 
know how to use their time. One thing 
that education should do is to prepare 
the individual for citizenship. If people 
are not intelligent about their duties as 
citizens they will in time lose their priv- 
ileges. They should not only vote in- 
telligently but should, when opportunity 
offers, be willing to hold public office. 

General Cole told how, when taking 
up his trusteeship of the Elevated, he 
found it desirable to make a careful 


study of the subject of transportation. 
He was impressed by the close connec- 
tion between the civilization of a coun- 
try and its facilities for transportation. 
He traced the history of transportation 
from the earliest times, with particular 
reference to the invention of the wheel. 
The early vehicle wheels, he said, were 
fixed to the axle as in the modern rail- 
way car. General Cole emphasized the 
need for continuing education on the job, 
and said that the trustees are solidly 
behind the efforts of Elevated employees 
in the line of self-improvement through 
educational training. 

After the addresses two motion pic- 
tures from the American Transit Asso- 
ciation were shown. Certificates for 
completion of courses were awarded as 
shown in the accompanying table: 


CERTIFICATES AWARDED 





Maintaining Servicers: jove cece: sriciesisie sre 395 
HOTU, sche hice Oe oats hehe tice cee ante te aia k acate 63 
SIMErVISOLS: ss ASSOCIALLON Mes tcc. or sre metre 51 
SHO DAS KEtC DIN Pat tretetens ln oteeessteuievelg cle antares eye 37 
Latest Developments in Rolling Stock... 33 
Arbre Crol, Cate OUI DNIEN Tis. ..45 jee amis «ote 26 
Supervisory. Safe Practices ........+..... 12 
Carhouse Foremen’s Conference on 

TOGA DINE T Bee mateo chet wiatalsletalen ts strate abate 11 
Fourth-Year Foreman Conferences ..... Jlat 
First-Year Foreman Conferences ....... 4 
How-to Conduct Meetings 2.20... c... oe. « 
Correspondence. COUrseS <5 6 ecco ar cncsss 15* 

TOTAL rte reine ena raat Scoot snes 667 


Notes :—.. 

The total of 667 certificates were awarded to 
5S9 employees. 

*Ineludes all certificates awarded since June 
1, 1932. 
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“EL” NEWS NOTES 


Items of Interest Regarding Recent Incidents With Which All Employees Should 
Be Familiar 


1933 OUTING HELD AT PEMBERTON 


HE second annual outing of the em- 

ployees of the Railway was held Sat- 
urday afternoon and evening, June 24, 
at Pemberton. It consisted of a field 
day on the Pemberton grounds, a din- 
ner at the Inn and a 38-hour harbor sail 
at night from Pemberton on the Nantas- 
ket steamboat “Allerton.” The price for 
the outing and sail was 50 cents for 
adults and 25 cents for children under 
twelve. The cost of the dinner was $1 
additional. More than eleven hundred 
employees and members of their families 
attended and the expense of the outing 
was covered by these charges. Prizes 
for the various events were contributed 
by friends of the Railway. 

An excellent feature of the outing was 
that employees could leave Rowes Wharf 
for Pemberton on any regular steamer, 
and an extra trip was made at 2 p.m. 
The chartered boat for the moonlight 
sail left Pemberton about 7:15 reaching 
Rowes Wharf about 10:45. Members of 
the party who could not go on the moon- 
light sail were privileged to return to 
Rowes Wharf on any boat from Nantas- 
ket or Pemberton. 

Early in the afternoon the program of 
athletic events was begun, including 
baseball, golf, tennis, running and swim- 
ming races, tug-of-war, etc. A ladies’ 
bridge party was held during the after- 





noon on the veranda of the Inn. Games 
were also provided for the children. 

The committee in general charge of 
the outing comprised Edward R. Kelly, 
general chairman, M. H. Cullen, treas- 
urer, in charge of tickets, and the fol- 
lowing sub-committee chairmen: George 
A. Callahan, John R. Cashman, John J. 
Connolly, Patrick J. Crowley, James J. 
Donahue, George J. Kelly, David F. Lee, 
Frederick A. Mahoney, Louis J. Mathieu, 
James E. McConnell, Miss Emma E. 
Mullen, John H. Weafer and Maxwell 
Wilson. This central committee was as- 
sisted by a large number of employees 
who made up the membership of the sub- 
committees. 


“AL” EMPLOYEE RECEIVES MEDAL 


ILLIAM J. ROSEMOND, a ma- 

chinist at the Albany street shops, 
has been awarded a medal by the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. for an act of hero- 
ism in rescuing a drowning terrier. 


MORE FARE-EVADERS AND “SLUG” USERS 
PUNISHED 


MONG sentences imposed in the 
local courts for fare evasion during 
the past quarter were the following: 
Judge Louis S. Cox, of the Superior 
Court, sentenced a “slug” user to ten 
days in the House of Correction, but the 











1933-1934 COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL AND SPECIAL INSTRUCTION 


Standing, left to right: 
Cullen, bureau of audit; 
Kivell, maintenance; 
and shops. Seated, left to right: 
N. MacPherson, transportation; 
ager; 
and shops. 


H. H. Norris, supervisor of personnel and special instruction; 
David F. Lee, claims; 
J. A. Smillie, rolling-stock and shops; 

J. F. Seanlan, power; 
Edward Dana, executive vice-president and general man- 
P. E. Maw, transportation; A. L. Butler, maintenance; HB. 


M. H. 
Thomas 
J. E. McConnell, rolling-stock 
J. H. Weafer, transportation; J. 


John J. Sullivan, transportation; 


P. Locke, rolling-stock 
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case was appealed to the Roxbury Dis- 
trict Court. 

Judge Elijah Adlow, of the Boston 
Municipal Court, fined one man $10 for 
the misuse of a transfer at Dover street, 
fined two men $5 each for the misuse of 
transfers at Northampton street, and 
placed the user of a “slug” at Friend 
Street on probation until Nov. 1, 1933. 

Judge Joseph T. Zottoli, of the Boston 
Municipal Court, fined a man $10 for the 
misuse of a transfer at Dover street and 
Judge Richard N. Walsh, of the Dorches- 
ter District Court, fined a man $5 for 
the misuse of a pupil’s ticket on a 
Franklin Park car. The fine was sus- 
pended until Nov. 9 in the latter case. 

Two persons were fined and two cases 
were placed on file on charges of evasion 
of fare by Judge Michael J. Murray, 
of the Boston Municipal Court. The two 
men fined were given until Nov. 1 to pay 
and placed on probation until that date. 
The other two, who evaded fare by the 
misuse of transfers, were warned that 
if they were returned to court for the 
same offense, they would be sent to jail. 


ACTIVE EMPLOYEES DECEASED DURING 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1933 
HE following employees were re- 
ported as having died during April, 
May and June, 1933. The year given 
after each name is that of entering the 
service of the Railway: 


Alfred S. Beeton, asst. storekeeper, 1903. 

Michael J. Bohan, operator, 1917. 

Michael Burns, car cleaner, 1926. 

Joseph K. Corr, piper, 1903. 

William Donlon, car cleaner, 1917. 

John J. Donohue, paver, 1921. 

Joseph J. Forsythe, safety inspector, 1917. 

John J. Gannon, operator, 1918. 

Mrs. Nellie M. Grimes, collector, 1912. 

Mrs. Margaret H. Harkins, collector, 1921. 

William V. Kenney, operator, 1908. 

James M. Linehan, operator, 1907. 

Neal McCallogue, operator, 1910. 

William J. McKenna, conductor, 1918. 

Michael F. McMahon, operator, 1916. 

Joseph Nolan, blacksmith’s helper, 
tural division, 1920. 

Hazen A. Ogilvie. operator, 1895. 

Louis Pesce, track cleaner, 1922. 

Louis L. Richards, car cleaner, 1918. 

Henry G. Saunders, mason, power dept., 1920. 

Hans Schuster, motorman, 1908. 

Frank Tamlyn, motorman, 1904. 

George J. Vickery, car shifter, 1912. 

Patrick Walsh, blacksmith’s helper, 
shop, 1925. 

William F. Warner, safety inspector, 1895. 
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CHANGES IN PENSION LIST DURING 
SECOND QUARTER 


DURING April, May and June, 1933, 
the following names were added to 

the pension list: 

Frank W. Ayer, investigator. 

John W. Bradley, carhouse repairman. 

Frank Brown, starter, R.T.L. 

Frank F. Cronin, operator. 

John R. Conroy, starter. 

J. J. Donahue, woodworker. 

Michael Faulkner, trackman. 

Frank Hanington, station master. 

Alonzo J. Hawkes, instructor. 

Frank Holbrook, operator. 

Ellis Lee, carhouse repairman. 

Ernest S. Lent, clerk. 

Wm. G. McKenzie, motorman. 

Robert S. McLelland, operator. 

William Pett, station receiver. 

Thomas J. Prindeville, starter. 

A. T. Stewart, foreman. 

James J. Sullivan, mason tender. 

Wm. H. Sullivan, clerk. 


The following pensioners died during 
the same period: 


Thomas P. Davis, crossing tender. 
Eugene Dow, conductor. 

Anthony Dunleavy, carhouse repairman. 
Wm. C. Maiers, motorman. 

William MeTighe, motorman. 

John M. Miller, inspector. 

Michael Monahan, motorman. 

B. EH. Morehouse, gateman. 

Cornelius S. Morrin, station receiver. 
Edward Murdock, motorman. 

Michael Murphy, blacksmith’s helper. 
Thomas E. Quinn, operator. 

M. H. Savage, conductor. 

F. L. Warren, inspector. 

A. H. Weatherbee, starter. 

F. W. Whitney, assistant starter. 
There is a total of 528 names now on 


the pension list. 


SUMMER CHANGES IN SERVICE 


FOLLOWING are changes which have 
been made in surface-car and motor- 
coach service for the summer months: 

Motor-coach service replaces all car 
service on Dorchester avenue between 
Ashmont station and the former Milton 
carhouse. This service is augmented by 
a new coach line between the intersec- 
tion of River and Standard streets and 
Ashmont station via River street and 
Dorchester avenue. 

Night-car service between Milton and 
Dudley station has been replaced by 
motor-coach service operating between 
the former Milton carhouse and Uphams 
corner, where connections are made with 
cars for Dudley station. At this point 


PEMEYUMAPM MYL LL OS 


HOW CAN WE IMPROVE THE SERVICE? 
~—— 


Suggestions by employees for improvement of service are always appre- 
ciated. Write the executive vice-president and general manager whenever you 
have an idea which, after careful thought and consideration from every angle, 
you believe would be helpful and he will give it his personal consideration. 
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further connection can be made with 
subway cars. 

The coach service between Freeport 
and Mill streets to Savin Hill station 
has been rerouted to operate to Andrew 
station via Dorchester avenue. 

Persons living in the Chestnut Hill, 
Brookline Village and Longwood sec- 
tions have been provided with a quicker 
means of reaching the business section 
of Boston by the extension to Kenmore 
station, via Brookline avenue, of the 
coach service between Chestnut Hill and 
Brookline Village. A new rush-hour 
service is operated on week-days and 
Saturdays between the intersection of 
Boylston and Jersey streets and Ken- 
more station. In the morning, coaches 
return via Brookline avenue and Boyls- 
ton street. In the afternoon, they return 
via Brookline avenue and Jersey and 
Boylston streets. 

Because of the extended and additional 
coach service, the railway line operating 
between the intersection of Washington 
street and Brookline avenue and Massa- 
chusetts station via Ipswich street now 
operates only between the intersection of 
Boylston street and Brookline avenue 
and Massachusetts station. 

During normal riding hours the Har- 
vard-Dudley line operates to Massachu- 
setts station only, where connections for 
Dudley and for Harvard may be made. 
During rush-hours and the early morn- 
ing and late night hours the line oper- 
ates as usual. 


“THE LURE OF TRANSIT” 


HARLES GORDON, managing di- 
rector, American Transit Associa- 
tion, was introduced by Mr. Dana as the 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Boston Elevated Railway Supervisors’ 
Association on April 21st. Mr. Gordon’s 
topic was “The Lure of Transit,” his 
plan being to show why men stay in the 
transportation business in spite of dis- 
covraging conditions. The business has 
a strong grip upon the men who have 
been brought up in it. 
One reason why men stay in trans- 
portation work is that it is an essential 


tion more economically than any other 
means. To prove this Mr. Gordon gave 
some valuable data. Comparing the car- 
rying capacity of streets and subways, 
the former with different types of vehi- 
cles, he stated as follows: 

(1) A 60-foot pavement used jointly 
by a double-track street-car line and au- 
tomobiles, with parking prohibited but 
with traffic subject to crossing interfer- 
ence, will carry 15,200 people in one hour 
in one direction. 

(2) The same street used by automo- 
biles under the same conditions will 
carry 3,060 per hour. 

(3) A 4-lane express highway for 
automobiles, with grades separated to 
eliminate crossing interference and with 
parking prohibited, will carry 4,500 peo- 
ple per hour. 

These figures are based upon 1.7 pas- 
sengers per automobile, an average 
which has been shown by many obser- 
vations to be correct. 

The ordinary street-car line has over 
three times the capacity of a 4-lane ex- 
press highway; or more than three 
times the capacity of the Holland tun- 
nels under the Hudson River at New 
York; or over three times the capacity 
of the new New Jersey state highway 
leading from the tunnels to the Newark 
Airport, costing: $5,700,000 per mile ex- 
clusive of property condemnation costs. 

A double-track subway for street cars 
costs from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 per 
mile and can carry 20,000 people per 
hour. A double-track rapid-transit sub- 
way costs from $4,000,000 to $11,000,000 
per mile and can carry 45,000 people per 
hour. <A 4-track rapid-transit subway 
(two local and two express tracks) costs 
from $6,000,000 to $18,000,000 per mile 
and can carry 80,000 people per hour, or 
the equivalent of nearly eighteen 4-lane 
express highways. In New York from 
100,000 to 120,000 people are actually 
handled per hour. 

The Wacker Drive, a 2-level river- 
front development in Chicago, cost $22,- 
000,000 per mile and has a capacity of 
4,500 people each way per hour in auto- 
mobiles. Certain boulevards in other 





business. It furnishes mass transporta- cities have averaged about $16,000,000 
Monthly Surpluses and Deficits 
Fiscal Year 1931-32 Fiscal Year 1932-33 
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per mile in cost with an average capac- 
ity of 4,250 people per hour. 

Another feature in regard to the au- 
tomobile when used for driving to work 
is that 240 square feet of storage space 
is needed per automobile, or 140 square 
feet per automobile passenger, at 1.7 
persons per automobile. This is as much 
as the working area required per worker. 
In other words, if all workers drove to 
work it would require double the space 
in the working district than it would 
if they reached their work by means of 
the local transportation system. 


SUPERVISORS ELECT 
OFFICERS 


At its annual meeting, held on Apr. 
2ist, the Boston Elevated Railway 
Supervisors’ Association elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 

Frederick A. Mahoney, president 
(maintenance); Thomas Fleming, vice- 
president (power); Chas. E. James, vice- 


president (rolling-stock and_ shops); 
Richard <A. Buckley, vice-president 
(transportation); Michael H. Cullen, 
vice-president (general offices), and 


Wm. F. McCrystal, secretary-treasurer 
(transportation). 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


For the auditing committee, Geo. J. 
Kelly reported revenue and expenses as 


follows: 


Balance from last season $164.32 
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RECEIVE ELLUM SOUCKi ico foe cier vo tls puakte 290.00 

PE OGLE cPoneh are Peer saicreioun, tte cterehe eas tice waco $454.32 
Uxpenses of monthly meetings ....... $190.55 
ANUS GAes  INIGNC ey Sede a esis « 60.30 
Contribuuons: £0: band es gois eae aes 41.25 
WLPoLONeE Ve aN Cs Print ilsimcer otters aoe 14.36 
SIAM AROR GALS 2. this is ine oe outa ees 30.00 
Appropriated for annual meeting .. - 90.00 
MISCEI An GOUSMireste toe nesoee oot ee 16.00 

LOUD Meter rie cratcttese fees tele es ata rece eed cee $407.46 

BAANCeOiwilan Glew athens ccs oe $46.86 


The speaker at this meeting was 
Charles Gordon, of the American Tran- 
sit Association. His remarks are ab- 
stracted elsewhere. There were also se- 
lections by the Elevated Band and sev- 
eral acts of vaudeville. 

After the meeting President Mahoney 
appointed the following members of the 
board of control: Philip E. Doyle, trans- 
portation; Arthur J. McNaughton, gen- 
eral offices; Harry H. Boyden, power; 
John McKenzie, rolling-stock and shops, 
and Philip Hirsch, maintenance. At a 
meeting of the Board held on May 5th, 
the following committees were ap- 
pointed: 

On Membership—Messrs. McCrystal, 
chairman, Boyden, Cullen, Hirsch, 
James. 

On Publicity and Supplies—Messrs. 
McNaughton, chairman, Doyle, Fleming, 
James, McKenzie. 


On Entertainment—Messrs. Buckley, 
chairman, Cullen, Hirsch. 
On Speakers — Messrs. Mahoney, 


chairman, Cullen. 
On Auditing—T. A. Dunbar, chair- 
man, J. D. Donovan, Geo. J. Kelly. 





1933-1934 BOARD OF CONTROL, BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION 

John McKenzie, rolling-stock and shops; 

Harry H. Boyden, power; Arthur F. McNaughton, purchasing; 


Standing, left to right: 
tion; 
tenance; 


H. Cullen, bureau of audit, vice-president ; 
F. A. Mahoney, maintenance, president % 
Thomas Fleming, power, vice-president. 


dent: 
president; 


W. EF. MecCrystal, transportation, secretary-treasurer. 
Richard A. Buckley, transportation, vice-presi- 


SUPERVISORS’ 

Philip E. Doyle, transporta- 
Philip Hirsch, main- 
Seated, left to right: M. 


Cc. E. James, rolling-stock and shops, vice- 
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To Boston Elevated Employees: 


Lie trend in riding has not reached the level of 
last year. Nevertheless the net result for the 
first quarter of the present trustee year com- 
pares favorably with that of the preceding 
year. 





A lthough in this period there was a reduction of 
$286,486.55 in receipts, the deficit from 
operations for the first quarter compared 
with the same period last year has been re- 


duced by $383,663.83. 





At this time employees should bend every effort 
to accelerate the riding. As opportunities 
for getting business increase, employee co- 


operation will bring the maximum in results. 
Whe prime duty of all “EV’ employees, servants 


of the public, is to do their share in hel ping 
to make the service as nearly perfect as pos- 


ara 
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LONG-SERVICE EMBLEMS 


There Are Seventy Entrants Into the 25-Year Group and One Hundred and 
Nineteen Employees Transfer From One 5-Year Group to Another 


"THE second and final award of service emblems for the year 1933 made a grand 
total of 2,202 long-service emblems which have been distributed to employees 
since the initial award in August, 1928. Seventy employees received an emblem 
for the first time and one hundred and nineteen employees shifted from one 5-year 
group to another. This award on October 1 covers the period from July 1 to 
December 31, 1933. 


The groups are subdivided as follows: 
Pensioned or 








Active Deceased 
GLOVES: oo BM ae ie a eee 31 25 
Pe RENIRSEN TO Neo oot Sock 6 so Sie os 62 35 
UREN MA EI ee ee hee see lesd sieve wis 164 67 
Soya Ue es le 328 76 
SPERMS Were eo ove. cons isiie-d's oid as wer HA2 60 
PEE UMM Ei er faye siaio ate ode ,eyels ares GEE 3o 
1,904 298 
Employees Who Have Entered the 25-Year Class 
BUREAU OF AUDIT William H. Jackman, Opera- 
tor. 


Lucy A. Donlon, Clerk. 


MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT 


Lyndon Clapp, Asst. engineer. 
Frank Keenan, Sub-foreman. 
John H. MacDonald, Section 
foreman. 
William F. Murphy, 
man. 
POWER DEPARTMENT 


Michael Concannon, Lineman. 

Neil Donohue, Lineman. 

William Jackman, Oiler. 

George G. Koch, Oiler. 

Patrick L. Shortell, Lineman. 

Roderick Silva, Watertender. 

Frank Slattery, Substation 
operator. 

Eric J. Stenholm, Head line- 
man. 

Joseph Tortorella, Fireman. 
ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


R. Lally, Repairman. 
T. J. MeCarthy, Repairman. 
Ww. J. Smith, Repairman. 
TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Division 1 
John J. Ahearn, Operator. 
John D. Cashman, Operator. 
Charles Duffy, Operator. 
Thomas Hutchinson, Opera- 


Bridge- 


tor. 
Donald F. Kasson, Operator. 
Joseph J. Kenney, Operator. 
George Laird, Operator. 





LONG-SERVICE EMBLEM 


The other emblems are like 
the above except that ground 
colors and numbers of stars 
are different. 


John KF. Mackay, Operator. 
Yuill E. Nichols, Operator. 
James P. O’Brien, Conductor. 
Louis H. Sargent, Operator. 
James Stratford, Operator. 
James J. Walsh, Operator. 
Thomas F. Walsh, Conductor. 
Bartley F. Welch, Operator. 


Division 3 


John Q. Batchelder, Operator. 
Leon V. Chase, Operator. 
Patrick J. Connors, Operator. 
Manuel Cunha, Operator. 
Peter J. Durant, Operator. 
Edward H. Farrell, Operator. 
James J. Golden, Crossing 
tender. 


James I. Kearney. Operator. 
James Hi. Kelley, Starter. 
Nelson J. King, Operator. 
John Marshall, Operator. 
Roddy MecGuillin, Operator. 
Joseph #. Potter, Starter. 
Charles W. Saunders, Opera- 


tor. 
Harold W. Smith, Operator. 
James J. Sweeney, Onerator. 
Michael J. Walsh, Conductor. 


Rapid-Transit Lines 


Amelia F. Allen, Collector. 
Barbara H. Alward, Collector. 
Gabriel H. Back, Guard. 
Joseph M. Botbol, Guard. 
Sarah A. Bowen, Collector. 
Thomas Brooks, Guard. 
Francis A. Desmond, Guard. 
Katherine F. Devlin, Collec- 
tor. 
Joseph M. Foley, Guard. 
Albert N. Gagnon. Motorman. 
Maurice Garfink, Motorman. 
Charles L. Grant, Starter. 
William E. Harrington, 
torman. 
John J. Manning, Motorman. 
Eugene P. Meleedy, Guard. 
Catherine A. Stebbins, Collec- 


Mo- 


tor. 
Margaret M. Twigg, Collector. 
John J. Walsh, Towerman. 
Safety Division 
Thomas Adair, Inspector. 
Richard A. Buckley, Inspec- 
tor. 


Employees Who Have Entered the 30-Year Class 


CLAIM DEPARTMENT 
John P. Shea, Claim agent. 
MAINTENANCE DEPART- 

MENT 
A. L. Butler, Engineer. 


A. I. Davis, Asst. engineer. 

J. Howard, Clerk. 

J. E. Lee, Foreman. 

P. L. Perron, Supervisor, 
Bldg. Div. 


D. J. Shea, Station repair- 
man. 

H. M. Steward, Superintend- 
ent. 
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POWER DEPARTMENT 


ee) C. Farwell, System 
operato 

Philip D. “Gambell, 
pervisor. 


ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 
W. Gardner, Field coil repair- 
man. 

WWikea elie Harrington, Field coil 
repairman. 

J. J. McHale, Motor assem- 
bler. 

Antonio Piscitelli, Car shifter. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Wiel a Onrlevamssta tion are: 
ceiver. 
TRANSPORTATION DE- 

PARTMENT 
Division 1 
Joseph F. Cooney, Operator. 
John EH. Doherty, Operator. 


BHlec. su- 


(30-Year Class — Conel.) 


Michael Dorgan, Onerator. 


Alfred E. Jordan, Motorman. 


Michael J. Leonard, Operator. 
Michael J. Mahon, Conductor. 
John J. McDonald, Operator. 
Charles H. Redman, Conduc- 
tor. 
Thaddeus Rock, Conductor. 
William S. Smith, Conductor. 
Martin Thyne, Operator. 
Frank HE. Walsh, Conductor. 
John Walsh, Warder. 


Division 3 


James Carew, Operator. 

Dennis E. Cummings, Opera- 
tor. 

Charles H. Daley, Starter. 

Michael J. Doody, Operator. 

Charles A. Holt, Operator. 

Peter A. Johnson, Operator. 

Nicholas P. O’Sullivan. Con- 
ductor. 

Byron E. Tribe, Operator. 


oo --- 


George H. Warren, Operator. 
Harry W. Yates, Operator. 


Rapid-Transit Lines 
Roy HE. Adams, Motorman. 
Sidney E. Bishop, Porter. 

A. D. Edmands, Jr., Motor- 
man. 

Robert Gordon, Starter. 

Timothy J. Hennessy, Motor- 
man. 

John Kilduff, Motorman. 

William C. Lally, Motorman. 

Patrick J. Larkin, Guard. 


Thomas W. Murphy, Tower- 
man. 

sree M. Phelps, Motor- 
ma 


omy, Te Redden, Motorman. 
Eugene E. Samson, Guard. 
Edward M. Thurlow, Motor- 


Fond "Walsh, Warder. 
William J. White, Motorman. 


Employees Who Have Entered the 35-Year Class 


BUREAU OF AUDIT 
M. H. Cullen, Asst. general 
auditor. 
CLAIM DEPARTMENT 
Louis H. Butterworth, Claims 
attorney. 
MAINTENANCE DEPART- 
MENT 
E. C. Bell, Asst. engineer. 
Bac. Mitchell, Asst. engineer. 
D. McCarthy, ‘Foreman. 
P. Sullivan, Laborer. 
F. G. Weigmann, Asst. engi- 
neer. 
Charles Weiss, Timekeeper. 
POWER DEPARTMENT 
Martin Harrison, Machinist. 


ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 
Wililam J. Coleman, Painter. 
Jeremiah Hayes, Painter. 
Louis Strecker, Machinist. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
D. J. Ryan, Station Receiver. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Division 1 
Thomas F. Barrett, Starter. 
Charles G. Burns, Operator. 

George F. Chick, Operator. 
Michael J. Deacey, Starter. 
Hugh H. Dolan, Motorman. 
Albert F. Muller, Starter. 
Robert McPherson, Operator. 
Cornelius J. O’Brien, Opera- 


tor. 

William A. Reid, Motorman. 

Division 3 

William J. Baker, Conductor- 
operator. 

Timothy Carney, Operator. 

Donald Finlayson, Motorman- 
operator. 


~~ <p @ 


David W. Foley, Operator. 


Nicholas Foran, Conductor- 
operator. 
John E. Hurley, Motorman- 
operator. 
John J. Kelley, Motorman- 
operator. 


John Murphy, Operator. 

Daniel F. McCarthy, Opera- 
tor. 

Patrick F. 
tor. 

B. J. Newman, Starter. 

John O’Hara, Operator. 
Rapid-Transit Lines 
Joseph F. Curley, Informa- 

tion clerk. 
Michael A. Dolan, Starter. 
John Seption, Porter. 
Park Sq. Bldg. 
Joseph H. McCarty, 
clerk. 


McNerney, Opera- 


Chief 


Employees Who Have Entered the 40-Year Class 


EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESI- 
DENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER’S OFFICE 


L. A. Armistead, Librarian. 


POWER DEPARTMENT 
H. M. Rubin, Stock foreman. 


ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 
Jeremiah Hallahan, Painter. 
W. F. O’Connell, Sub-foreman 

carpenter. 
J. M. Patten, Foreman. 


D> J.) Callahan, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

Station re- 
ceiver. 

Charles I. Little, change dis- 
tributer. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 


Division 1 
Peter Benjaminsen, 


man-operator. 
William Connors, Operator. 


Motor- 


Michael J. Gately, Operator. 


—-- Ho 


John A. MacKay, Operator. 
Thomas McCarthy, Motorman. 
J. E. Porter, Starter. 


Division 8 
J.*) Jes Brandon, 
starter. 
G. J. Geldert, Operator. 
Albert E. Woodward, Motor- 


man. 
Rapid-Transit Lines 
D. Curlev, Jr., Starter. 
Daa pat Superintendent 


Operator- 


R. Jes 
David C. Moroney, Starter. 


Employees Who Have Entered the 45-Year Class 


ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 
Stewart Dalzell, Shifter. 
Henry Noll, Machine repair- 
man. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 
Division 1 

William Costello, Operator. 

C. W. McCrystal, Conductor. 

John E. Troy, Conductor- op- 
erator. 


Division 3 
F. M. Sampson, Operator. 
D. U. Thompson, Conductor. 
Rapid-Transit Lines 
I. J. Banks, Supervisor. 


—--@Po —- 
Employees Who Have Entered the 50-Year Class 


ROLLING-STOCK AND 
SHOPS DEPARTMENT 


Jeremiah Lee, Repairman. 


TRANSPORTATION DE- 
PARTMENT 


Rapid-Transit Lines 


Thomas F. Forbes, Gateman. 
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SUPERVISORS OPEN SEASON 
HE first meeting of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Supervisors’ Associa- 

tion for the current season was held on 

Oct. 18 with an attendance of 250 or 

more employees. This was an open 

meeting. 

The feature was a travelogue by Mr. 
Dana covering a trip to Panama and 
points en route, which he made last win- 
ter. He illustrated his talk with lantern 
slides of noted places, particular inter- 
est centering in Havana, the scene of re- 
cent political disturbance. Mr. Dana ex- 
hibited motion pictures made by him- 
self, including some of the sea bottom 
in the tropics, showing sponges, coral 
and fishes of various kinds. He included 
some “shots” made at the 1983 em- 
ployees’ outing. 

The Boston Elevated Band played sev- 
eral acceptable numbers, and a high- 
grade program of monologue, music and 
dancing was given under the direction 
of R. A. Buckley, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY COMMITTEE 


President F. A. Mahoney appointed 
the following committee to have charge 
of the Christmas Party scheduled for 
December 21: L. J. Mathieu, general 
manager’s office, chairman; J. F. Calla- 
han, maintenance; John R. Cashman, 
purchasing; E. H. Childs, rolling-stock 
and shops; James Donohue, power; F. 
E. Grant, maintenance; F. W. Hanson, 
transportation; C. S. Levenson, power; 
H. H. Norris, supervisor of personnel 
and special instruction; E. J. O’Brien, 
transportation; J. A. Smillie, rolling- 
stock and shops; J. J. Sullivan, trans- 
portation. 

President Mahonev called on Joseph 
M. Wood, manager of the Band, to ex- 
plain the status of the Band Fund being 
raised to purchase uniforms, etc. Mr. 
Wood said that about $245 had been col- 
lected but several hundred dollars more 
will be required. He asked for the co- 
operation of the Association in this 
project. 


DO YOU PLAY A BAND 
INSTRUMENT? 
At this season the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Band will welcome 


new recruits to its ranks. Any 
man who owns an instrument and 


can play it, or is learning to do so, 
is invited to apply for membership. 


Send applications to Manager 
Boston Elevated Railway Band, 
c/o Office of Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager, Park 
Square Building. 
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50-YEAR-SERVICE MEN 
(See group picture on page 50) 


O N Sept. 29 at the Everett Shops, a 
group picture was taken of the men 
in all departments who have served the 
Railway 50 years or more. Below is 
given a key to the picture which forms 
the frontispiece in this issue: 


Front row, left to right: George W. 
Clark, George Archibald, Timothy 
Connell, James Smith, Charles E. 


Seaver, George A. Gilman, Andrew 
Blake. 

Second row, left to right: G. H. Lewis, 
Alfred J. Gray, John Carl, John Ma- 
lynn, Richard J. Moore, Austin Shut- 
tleworth, George Archillis, Robert E. 
Nelson. 


Third row, left to right: John J. Dono- 
van, Thomas F. Forbes, Joseph A. 
Bagley, Jeremiah Lee, Patrick Roach, 
James Kenney, Patrick Donoghue. 


Back row, left to right: Patrick J. 
Horan, C. I. Chadbourne, Patrick H. 
Kelly, J. Wallace, A. L. Hauser, T. 
Devine, Henry A. Bryant, Martin H. 
O’Brien. 

Of the above men, Messrs. Donoghue, 
Kelly and Bryant were recently pen- 
sioned. George E. Costello was absent 
on account of illness, as was John Sul- 
livan, another recent pensioner. 





ROXBURY 
CROSSING DUDLEY, 
STA 


MeL Le Ores 


MOTOR-COACH 
ROUTES 
OCT. 1, 1933 
Black squares show bus 
garage locations 
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Special rates for the employees of 
the Boston Elevated have been 
granted by the Huntington Avenue 
Branch of the Boston Y.M.C.A. These 
rates are from $11.50 to $15 per 
year and provide membership which 
include full recreation and _ health 
privileges and the use of all equip- 
ment. The regular rates range from 
$16 to $25. 





MOTOR-COACH ROUTE 
CHANGES 


INCE the last motor-coach route map 

was printed in “Co-operation” in 
August, 1932, a number of changes 
have been made. These are additions 
unless otherwise noted. They are sum- 
marized below: 


July 9, 1932, Arlington Centre to Sul- 


livan square, night coach, replacing 
night car. 

Oct. 3, 19382, Mill and Freeport 
streets to Andrew square, providing 


service from Harrison square district. 

Oct. .31, 1932, Medford square to 
North Cambridge route operated to 
Massachusetts avenue and Dover street 
only. 

Nov. 19 1932, Chestnut Hill to Brook- 
line Village, replacing car service. 

Feb. 18, 1933, Fields Corner Belt Line, 
restored to original route due to aban- 
donment of tracks on Dorchester avenue. 

Feb. 18, 1933, Cedar Grove station to 
Gallivan boulevard, Marsh and Belton 
streets, discontinued. 
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Feb. 19, 1933, Fields Corner station, 
Adams street line extended to Gran‘te 
bridge. 

Feb. 20, 1933, Milton to Dudley street, 
night coach, replacing night car. 

Mar. 20, 1988, Brookline Village to 
Kenmore station, replacing car service 
in part, operating in conjunction with 
Chestnut Hill line, providing through 
service from Kenmore station to Chest- 
nut. Hill: 

Mar. 20, 1933, Kenmore station to 
Audubon circle. 

May 25, 1933, River and Standard 
streets to Ashmont station, replacing car 
line between Milton carhouse and Ash- 
mont station. 

July 29, 1933, Savin Hill to Dudley 
street station, providing direct local-fare 
service from Savin Hill to Dudley street. 


Sept. 17, 1938, Linden to Eastern 
avenue and Broadway, replacing car 
line. 

Oct. 14, 1933, Lafayette square to 


Lechmere station, discontinued. 


RED CROSS ROLL CALL 


Between Armistice Day and Thanks- 
giving Day will occur the annual appeal 
of the American Red Cross for funds to 
enable it to carry on its beneficient work. 
During the past twelve months the Red 
Cross has given relief to those in need 
because of unemployment, disaster and 
related causes, in every state and prac- 
tically in every county in the country. 
In twelve weeks, disaster service was 
given in 147 counties in twenty-four 
states to more than 30,000 families. 





MOTOR COACHES NOW OPERATE THROUGH DUDLEY STATION 
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“EL” NEWS NOTES 


Items of Interest Regarding Recent Incidents With Which All Employees Should 
Be Familiar 


INCREASED RAPID-TRANSIT SERVICE 
ALL timetables went into effect on 
the rapid-transit lines on Sept. 16. 
During the morning and evening rush 
hours on the main line elevated from 
Forest Hills to Everett, 2%2-minute serv- 
ice with 6-car trains is now operated in- 
stead of 38-minute service with 6-car 
trains. During the middle of the day, 
4%4-minute service with 4-car trains is 
operated instead of 5-minute service 
with 4-car trains. After 7 ‘p.m. on 
weekdays and Sundays, 2-car trains are 
operated on a 4-minute headway instead 
of 3-car trains on a 6-minute headway. 
This additional service is equivalent to 
two more trips per hour during rush 
hours and one more trip per hour dur- 
ing the middle of the day. Substantially 
the same increase went into effect in the 
Cambridge-Dorchester tunnel service. 


Mr. DANA HONORED 
N Sept. 20, at the annual convention 
of the American Transit Association, 
held in Chicago, Mr. Dana was elected 
second vice-president of the Association. 
This puts him in line for the presidency 
in 1935. 


TAXICAB OPERATORS FOUND GUILTY 
URING the past few weeks a large 
number of taxicab operators either 

pleaded guilty or pleaded not guilty and 
were found guilty of operating a motor 
vehicle in such a manner as to afford a 
means of transportation similar to that 
provided by a railway company. Fines of 
$50 each with a month in the House of 
Correction were imposed. The sentences 
were appealed. 


TRANSFER MISUSERS SENTENCED 
[X one day Judge Thomas H. Dowd, of 
the Boston Municipal Court, imposed 
four fines of $5 each for misuse of trans- 
fers. Three offenders pleaded guilty, 
while the fourth pleaded not guilty and 
was found guilty. 


MORE “SLUG” USERS PUNISHED 

MONG recent sentences for use of 

“slugs” at the stations mentioned 
were the following: 


By Judge Louis S. Cox, of the Supe- 
rior Court, fine of $10 on plea of guilty. 
Sullivan square station. 


By Judge Thomas H. Dowd, of the 
Boston Municipal Court, thirty days in 
the House of Correction on plea of 
guilty. Park street station. 

By Judge Joseph E. Donovan of the 
same Court, fine of $5 on plea of guilty. 
Park street station. 


By Judge Donovan, thirty days in the 
House of Correction. Park street sta- 
tion. Offender was on parole and will go 
to the State Farm for an _ indefinite 
period after serving his term. 

By Judge Joseph T. Zottoli, of the 
Boston Municipal Court, thirty days in 
the House of Correction. (Suspended as 
offender was receiving welfare aid.) 
Friend station. Judge Zottoli also im- 
posed a fine of $20 for evasion of fare 
by crawling under a turnstile at Union- 
Friend station. 

On one day Judge Dowd imposed four 
fines, on pleas of guilty, two fines of $10 
each and two of $5 each. 

A jury found a man guilty of the use 
of a “slug” at Summer street station. 


EMPLOVEES ON 
1924 1925 
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CHANGES IN PENSION LIST 


[DURING July, August and Septem- 

ber, 1933, the following names were 
added to the pension list, making the 
total now on the list 563: 


Charles Y. Black, motorman. 

Henry A. Bryant, warder. 

Patrick Burke, switch repairman. 
James Burns, motorman. 

John D. Cole, motorman. 

Bartley Conley, trackman. 

Mrs. Ellen T. Connell, cleaner. 
James W. Cornwell, warder. 

M. J. Dignan, gateman. 

Hugh H. Dolan, motorman. 

Patrick Donahue, car shifter. 
William A. Ebbs, operator. 

Thomas J. Ellis, carhouse repairman. 
William A. Ewell, motorman. 

John Finnegan, conductor, 

Michael J. Flaherty, track cleaner. 
Mrs. H. M. Freeman, Bureau of Audit. 
Christopher Gambon, carhouse repairman. 
Robert E. Gould, conductor. 
Jeremiah Grady, trackman. 

David L. Grant, warder. 

John P. Groves, operator. 

Cc. W. Hamilton, clerk. 

Patrick Henry, motorman. 

John Hooley, trackman. 

Thomas Kelleher, gateman. 

James J. Kelly, laborer. 

Patrick H. Kelly, warder. 

Patrick J. Leary, track repairman. 
David Lee, car cleaner. 

Frank W. Lincoln, car cleaner. 
Mathew Logue, trackman. 

Frank McAllister, starter. 

Frank C. McKinney, machinist. 
Alex. McMillan, head lineman. 
Shepard Morse, warder. 

Vito Mostrangelo, trackman. 
Michael Mulkern, paver. 

Michael T. Murphy, carhouse repairman. 
William D. Murphy, foreman. 
Thomas F. Murray, car cleaner. 
Michael T. Nowell, operator. 

Jobn O’Brien, gateman. 

John J. O’Donnell, switch repairman. 
Napoleon A. Page, carhouse repairman. 
Francesco Puopolo, trackman. 

Amos Rose, laborer. 

George Rose, wireman. 

John Sullivan, motorman. 


The following pensioners have been 


reported dead since the last report: 


John D. Cole, motorman. 

John J. Fallon, carhouse repairman, 
KE. J. Fitzgerald, motorman. 
Patrick F. Flynn, motorman. 
Anthony Hock, warder. 
Thomas I. Jenkins, foreman. 
John J. Kelley, court assistant. 
A. A. MacAvoy, lineman. 

James A. Mullin, starter. 
William BH. Northrup, conductor. 
Edward O’Keefe, motorman. 

A. L. Proctor, motorman. 
William H. Sullivan, clerk. 


ACTIVE EMPLOYEES DECEASED DURING 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1933 


WENTY-NINE active employees 

were reported as having died dur- 
ing the months of July, August and 
September, 1933. The list is as follows 
and the year given after each name is 
that of entering the service of the Rail- 
way: 


William 8S. Cain, machinist, 1910. 

John E. Carr, operator, 1900. 

George W. Coburn, operator, 1913. 
Michael F. Corcoran, operator, 1907. 
Maurice Davin, car cleaner, 1921. 
Edward J. Delaney, groundman, 1896. 
Antonio Delmastro, trackman, 1919. 
John Doyle, trackman, 1887. 

Jeremiah Driscoll, trackman, 1916. 
John J. English, motorman, 1905. 
Benjamin H. Fiske, painter, 1920. 
Michael J. Guilfoyle, car cleaner, 1916. 
Alfred H. Gustavson, guard, 1911. 
Thomas L. Harrington, operator, 1893. 
John J. Kenney, motorman, 1908. 
John Lanigan, motorman, 1900. 
Joseph A. Lavoie, motorman, 1915. 
John J. Lennon, operator, 1911. 
Daniel F. McCarthy, watchman, 1921. 
John J. Mont, porter, 1919. 

Timothy Naughton, track cleaner, 1918. 
Thomas Nee, track cleaner, 1910. 

John T. Oldroyd, operator, 1916. 
Charles J. Perkins, operator, 1911. 
Harry N. Purdy, substation operator, 1910. 
Henry J. Schmith, roofer, 1915. 
Hyman Shuman, machinist, 1919. 
Edward D. Tingley, warder, 1913. 
William J. White, blacksmith’s helper, 1916. 
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THE BOSTON ELEVATED 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ 
BAND* 


N Sept. 25, 1933, the Boston Ele- 

vated Railway Employees’ Band 
adopted by-laws, after rehearsing with- 
out a formal organization for sixteen 
months. The by-laws are given at the 
close of this article. At the first re- 
hearsal in November the Band will elect 
officers. During its informal existence 
the Band has proved useful on several 
occasions, and it will be still more useful 
when means are available for the pur- 
chase of uniforms and other desirable 
accessories. 

The organization of the Band resulted 
from a suggestion by a member of one 
of the foreman conferences early in 
1932. With the approval of Mr. Dana, 
a circular letter was sent out with the 
March, 1932, issue of “Co-operation,” 
inviting applications. This brought an 
encouraging response, and a call for an 
opening rehearsal was issued. The first 
rehearsal was held in the schoolroom at 
Sullivan Square on May 10, 1982. 

More than fifty men had sent in en- 
rollment forms, and twenty-three ap- 
peared with instruments and music 
racks, ready for business. There were 
seven trumpets, three clarinets, two tenor 
saxophones, two slide trombones, one E 
flat bass, three sousaphones, one French 
horn, one pair of cymbals, one bass drum 
and two snare drums. 


*An earlier band on this property was orig- 
inally the Metropolitan Street Railway Band, 
of which Samuel Stoddard, Starter Div. 1, 
was manager. The name given is as Mr. 
Stoddard remembers it. It was conducted by 
the late Frank Hill. It began in the late 
nineties and broke up about 1918. Mr. Stod- 
dard remembers that the band played at Ded- 
ham on Memorial Day for sixteen years. 
There were about twenty-nine members. 








Jos. M. Wood, motorman, R. T. L., 
acted as manager and took care of de- 
tails, including an arrangement with a 
friend of his to act as conductor. This was 
Gilbert P. Grove, a pupil of Walter M. 
Smith, famous band conductor and solo- 
ist. Mr. Grove has since trained and 
conducted the band without compensa- 
tion. Musical scores were provided for 
the first few rehearsals through small 
donations by the Railway. 


At its first rehearsal the Band ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Board of 
Control of the Supervisors’ Association 
to play at the season’s opening meeting 
in October. It also happened that soon 
after the Band was organized, an out- 
ing of “El” employees was planned to 
be held at Norumbega Park. The Band 
was invited to play and did so. The 
outing was held on June 25, 1932, and 
the Band performed on a platform near 
the Athletic field.. (See group picture.) 
There were twenty-four men, besides 
Messrs. Grove and Wood, who took part 
in the program as follows: A. A. Ash- 
man, John W. Best, John M. Cairney, 
A. F. Coughlin, Thomas J. Deveney, E. 
A. Dodge, E. P. Faria, Alfred Guida, 
H. O. Heinig, W. G. Huber, Arthur C. 
Kerr, James Largess, Patrick J. Mooney, 
A. C. Moran, Lyman C. Morris, L. J. 
Murphy, J. H. O’Connor, J. V. Owen, 
D. P. Rainey, John C. Raymond, Andrew 
C. Scott, Gilbert Sparks, Frank B. Stock- 
ney, Ralph G. Warren. These had no 
Band uniforms, so flannel trousers were 
provided by the outing committee and 
the men wore blue coats. 

Regular weekly rehearsals were held 
right through the summer, as the men 
felt that it would make a difficult second 
start to reorganize in the fall. 

The second public appearance of the 
Band was at the Supervisors’ Associa- 
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tion meeting of Oct. 19, 1932. A most 
acceptable concert was given by about 
forty bandsmen, including marches, 
waltzes and other music. The third 
public appearance was at the Christmas 
Party of the Supervisors’ Association on 
Dec. 14, contributing substantially to the 
success of that notable gathering of 600 
“El” employees and their families. 

But the outstanding achievement of 
the Band was at the Supervisors’ Asso- 
ciation Athletic Night, March 2, 1933, 
where it outdid itself with a program 
scattered throughout the evening. it 
acceptably accompanied a trio of equi- 
librists, who gave a novel performance. 

The Band made its first public appear- 
ance for the current season at the Su- 
pervisors Association public meeting on 
Oct. 18, 19383. (See page 53.) 

The Band from the outset was handi- 
capped by lack of funds. The Railway 
made small contributions, and the Su- 
pervisors’ Association made larger ones, 
but there was not money enough in sight 
for uniforms, large instruments and 
music. 

Again with Mr. Dana’s approval a 
flyer was distributed with ‘“Co-opera- 
tion” (April, 1933), requesting small 
contributions. About 962 responded, 
with a total of $245.82, or about 25% 
cents per person. Several hundred dol- 
lars are still needed. Envelopes for con- 
tributions are enclosed with this issue. 


BY-LAWS OF THE BAND 


(Adopted September 25, 1933) 
ARTICLE I 


Name 
The name of this organization shall be the 
Boston Elevated Railway Employees’ Band. 


ARTICLE II 


Membership 

Membership in the Band shall be open to all 
Boston Elevated employees who have, or who 
are willing to acquire skill in playing a band 
instrument, and who agree to attend rehears- 
als regularly and to play with the band in 
public, if practicable, when the Band by vote 
accepts invitations to present programs. 

“Regularity of attendance,’’ as referred to 
here, implies absence from not more than one 
rehearsal per month unless reasons acceptable 
to the executive committee described below 
are presented. 

ARTICLE Ill 
Meetings 

Sect. A. Rehearsals. The Band shall meet 
weekly on Monday evenings at 8 o’clock for 
rehearsal, or at such other times as may be 
decided by majority vote of the members 
present at a regular rehearsal. Motions re- 
quiring action by the Band may be brought 
up at any rehearsal at which twelve members 
in good standing are present. 

Sect. B. Annual Meeting. An annual meet- 
ing shall be held each year on the evening 
of the first rehearsal in November, to receive 
the reports of the Executive Committee and 
the Auditing Committee, to elect a Manager 
and three other members of the Executive 
Committee, and to transact such other busi- 
ness aS may come before the meeting. Fif- 
teen members shall constitute a quorum at the 
annual meeting. 
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ARTICLE IV 
Executive Committee 


Sect. A. Membership of Executive Commit- 
tee. The direct management of the Band shall 
be under a Conductor and a Manager who 
shall be responsible to an Executive Commit- 
tee constituted as follows: The Manager, the 
Railway’s Supervisor of Personnel and Special 
Instruction, and three additional members of 
the Band. The Executive Committee shall 
elect its own chairman. 

Sect. B. Election of Executive Committee 
Members. The Manager and three bandsmen 
to serve on the Executive Committee shall be 
elected by the Band each year at the annual 
meeting. 

Sect. C. General Responsibilities of Execu- 
tive Committee. The Executive Committee 
shall be responsible for the expenditure of 
funds, for planning the details of the Band’s 
activities, and for the policies of the Band. 
All matters affecting the convenience of the 
members of the Band shall be submitted to 
the Band for «~~roval. 

Sect. D. Election of Secretary-Treasurer. 
The Executive Committee shall elect one of 
its members to serve as Secretary-Treasurer, 
to keep minutes of meetings, to act as cus- 
todian of funds, and to pay out monies only 
on orders signed by the Manager and the com- 
mittee chairman. The minutes and the finan- 
cial accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer shall 
be subject to approval by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Sect. E. Election of Librarian. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall also elect one of its 
members to serve as Librarian, to have cus- 
tody of the musical scores of the Band. 

Sect. F. Selection of Conductor. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall select the Conductor 
upon recommendation of the Manager. 

Sect. G. Reports to the Band. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall report to the Band when- 
ever there are matters of interest to present, 
and in any event not less frequently than once 
a month. 

Sect. H. Appointment of Auditing Commit- 
tee. Not later than October first of each year 
the Executive Committee shall appoint an au- 
diting committee of two persons, not neces- 
sarily members of the Band, to audit the 
accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer and to 
present a report at the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE V 
Amendment of By-Laws 


These by-laws may be amended at any re- 
hearsal, after copies of the proposed changes 
have been sent to all members of the Band in 
good standing not less than one week before 
the meeting upon which action is to be taken. 
together with a statement of the date of said 
meeting. 
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AS THE EVERET SHOP INTERIORS APPEAR TODAY 
1, The wood mill. 2, In the paint storage room. 3, Rapid-transit section of paint shop. 
4, Motor-coach section of paint shop. 5, Surface-car section of paint shop. 6, Main aisle in the 
paint shop. 7, Seat section of paint shop. (See notes on page 68) - 
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KNOCKS AND BOOSTS—A COURTESY CLINIC 


Excerpts from Letters Received by the Management Commending Employees or 
Complaining of What Seem to Be Shortcomings in the Treatment Accorded 
by Employees 


KNOCKS 


A complaint has been received that a 
woman carrying a large, heavy child, 
done up in splints, and further ham- 
pered with bundles, struggled to board a 
surface car and that neither the conduc- 
tor nor the starter on the platform of- 
fered to help her. A passenger on the 
platform pushed his way through the 
crowd and assisted her onto the car. 
_COMMENT. This is a very unusual in- 
cident, which makes it the more note- 
worthy. Handicapped persons like this 
woman deserve special consideration. 

Patrons leaving» the rapid-transit 
trains at Charles Station complain that 
the motor-coach drivers, principally 
those going toward the Back Bay section, 
do not wait for passengers for those 
coaches, although they may be coming 
down the stairs toward the coaches. 
One patron writes that although she 
was within three stairs of the street 
where the coach was stopped, the driver 
shut the door and started off without 
even waiting to see if she wanted that 
coach and when she spoke to the starter 
he was inclined to be rather independent. 

COMMENT. The starter in this case 
apparently had an opportunity to make 
clear to the patron why he had not held 
the motor-coach for her. 








A patron, unfamiliar with the Boy]l- 
ston street section of the City and desir- 
ous of reaching it, misunderstood in- 
formation given him at Park street and 
found himself at Kenmore station. It 
was too late to get off the car when he 
found out where he was and he had to 
continue to St. Mary’s street, where he 
was forced to take a taxicab in order 
to keep an appointment. 

COMMENT. In giving information it 
is well to make sure that the passenger 
understands it. 





Complaints have been received regard- 
ing the operation of doors and steps of 
ears on the Allston-Dudley street line. 
A patron writes that the motormen do 
not give people time to board the car 
safely. He states that the operators on 
this line do not give passengers time to 
get inside the door before they start to 
raise the step, close the door and get the 
car in motion. 

COMMENT. In their desire to keep 
ears on schedule, operators must be rea- 
sonable in giving patrons time to board 
their cars. 


BOOSTS 


One of our patrons witnessed an act 
of quick thinking on the part of a motor- 
coach driver which has been passed on 
to us. A coach was traveling along at 
an average rate of speed when a child, 
who had been walking along the side- 
walk in the custody of an older person, 
suddenly dashed into the street directly 
in front of it. The patron, sitting in the 
front seat, saw the act and marveled at 
the way the driver handled the wheel 
and saved the life of the child. 

COMMENT. Alertness like this pre- 
vents many an accident. Heedless chil- 
dren create accident hazards that re- 
quire alertness of the sort reported. 


A Boston business man reported that 
his wife had struck her head against a 
piece of equipment attached in a low po- 
sition on a station platform. He called 
attention to the dangerous condition and 
was much pleased on returning a few 
minutes later to find that it was being 
corrected. He wrote: “The promptness 
with which the change was made was 
most gratifying and, to a man only re- 
cently returned from several years in an- 
other city, decidedly surprising. .. . 
The whole thing indicated a desire on 
the part of employees to protect the rid- 
ing public.” 

COMMENT. Alertness to prevent acci- 
dents was illustrated here, and good 
public relations were fostered. 





“In this machine age of rush few 
take the time to acknowledge service 
given even t?iough they will stop every 
time to register a complaint,” writes a 
passenger. “I would like to bring before 
you for your information the fact that 
for the first time here in Boston I wit- 
nessed special consideration by a con- 
ductor for his women passengers. He 
found seats where the women could sit 
without appealing to the chivalry of men 
to forfeit their seats. A general atti- 
tude of interest and concern for his pas- 
sengers was evident all the way in from 
Brookline to Copley Station, where I left 
the car.” 

COMMENT. Salesmanship consists 
primarily of the desire felt, and the ef- 
fort made, to please the customer with 
the product, in our case, transportation. 
This conductor is a salesman. 








BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY 
COURSES IN 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


TWELFTH SEASON — 1933-34 
a 


The Forum, Edward Dana, executive vice-president and general manager, 
chairman. Monthly. Wed., Nov. 15; Wed., Dec. 13; Thu., Jan. 18; 
Tue., Feb. 20; Wed., Mar. 14. Sullivan Square, 7:30 p.m. No fee. 


Transportation Department Group Conferences, E. A. Kelley, superin- 
tendent Div. 1, chairman. Monthly. Thursdays—Nov. 9, Dec. 7, 
Jan. 4, Feb. 8, Mar. 8. Sullivan Square, 10:30 a.m., 7:30 p.m. No fee. 


Rolling-Stock and Shops Department Group Conferences, R. B. Smyth, 
assistant to superintendent, chairman. Monthly. Wednesdays—Nov. 
8, Dec. 6, Jan. 3, Feb. 7, Mar. 7. Sullivan Square, 7:30 p.m. No fee. 


A BC of Car Equipment, J. E. McConnell, foreman, Salem St. carhouse, 
instructor. Weekly. Friday evenings at 7:30, for 10 weeks beginning 
Nov. 3, excepting Dec. 29. Men who cannot attend regularly Friday 
evenings may attend any day except Saturday at 10:00 a.m. or 
2:30 p.m. during 1933, after which special arrangements will be made. 
Meetings at Sullivan Square. No fee. 


Shop Sketching, under general direction of E. P. Locke, engineer of car 
construction; H. H. Fogg and L. M. Dow, of Mr. Locke’s staff, in- 
structors. Weekly. Albany Street shops section, 4:40 p.m., Thursdays, 
Nov. 9, Nov. 16, Nov. 28, Dec. 7, Dec. 14, Dee: 21, Jan. 4, Janz 11; 
Jan. 18, Jan. 25, Everett shops section, 5:10 p.m. Mondays, Nov. 18, 
Nov. 20, Nov. 27, Dec. 4, Dec. 11, Dec. 18, Jan. 8, Jan. 15, Jan. 22, 
Jan. 29. No fee. 


Are and Acetylene Welding, under the direction of Wentworth Institute. 
Weekly. Fall Section, Wednesdays, 7 to 9 p.m., as follows: Oct. 18, 
Oct. 25, Nov. 1, Nov: 8, Nov. 15, Nov. 22, Dec. 6, Dee. 13; Dec 20, 
Jan. 3, Jan. 10, Jan. 17, Jan. 24, Jan: 31, Feb: To \Reenoi0 or ewiico 
$4 will be refunded to those who complete the course. Laboratory 
group is already completed, but men who would like to have invita- 
tions to attend special lectures, or to be considered for a possible 
spring welding class should so inform Mr. Dana’s office. 


What a Secretary Should Know About Business. Miss Bernadine 
Barker, recently of Burdett College faculty, instructor. Bi-weekly. 
Thursdays, Nov. 9, Nov. 23, Dec. 7, Dec. 28, Jan. 11, Jan. 25, Feb. 8, 
Mar. 1, Mar. 15, Mar. 29, 6 to 7 p.m., Room 754, 7th floor, Park Square 
met Fee $4, of which $2 will be refunded to those who complete 

e course. 


Correspondence Courses. Three excellent courses are available and may 
be started at any time. These are: 
A B C of the Electric Car. 
A BC of the Motor Coach. 
A BC of Electric Railway Power. This course is designed 
primarily for transportation men but should prove of interest 
to all who wish a popular, non-technical course on this im- 
portant subject. 


Other Courses. Courses on accident prevention, maintaining service, 
job analysis, etc., will be arranged for special groups. Also the Rail- 
way will refund one-half tuition on a few Division of University 
Extension courses which bear directly upon the everyday work of 
employees. 


Registration Cards for the above courses may be had from Boston Elevated 
officials or from Mr. Dana’s office. 


No. 4 


COMING MEETINGS 


()NX the opposite page is given a list of 

courses forming part of the current 
season’s educational training program. 
It is desirable for those who expect to 
participate to send in their choices as 
soon as possible. Registration cards are 
available at practically all offices on the 
system, but advance registrations can be 
sent to Mr. Dana’s office in any form. 
The table opposite is a copy of the text 
which appears on large posters on the 
bulletin boards. Employees interested 
in any of the courses should make note 
of dates of meetings, especially the 
opening dates. 


The speaker at the Forum meeting of 
Wednesday, Nov. 15, will be Hon. Ed- 
win S. Smith, commissioner of labor and 
industries, Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, who will tell of the work of his 
department. 


The Transportation Group Confer- 
ences will open on Thursday, Nov. 9, 
morning and evening, with an address 
by M. E. McCormick, general superin- 
tendent of transportation, Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts Street Railway Company, who 
will speak on “Serving Smaller Com- 
munities with. Mass Transportation.” 


J. H. Vander Veer of the National 
Pneumatic Company, New York, will 
speak before the Rolling-Stock and 
Shops group conference on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 8, on “Door Operating 
Equipment in the Transit Field.” 

Men who wish to take the course “A 
B C of Car Equipment” may begin Fri- 
day evening, Nov. 3, and when prevented 
from attending the Friday evening meet: 
ing may attend any day except Saturday 
ate10 a.m. or 2:30 p. m. 

The course on Arc and Acetylene 
Welding has been under way for several 
weeks with a full class. However, em- 
ployees interested in this subject will be 
welcome to attend several lectures dur- 
ing the season without charge if they 
will notify Mr. Dana’s office of their de- 
sire to do so. 

Only two sections in Shop Sketching 
will be held this season. Employees may 
attend either the Everett Shops section 
on Mondays or the Albany Street Shops 
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section on Thursdays, which ever is more 
convenient. 

The giving of the Secretarial Course 
will depend upon the interest shown. A 
group of twenty will be necessary. 


EVERETT SHOPS TEN YEARS 
OLD 


HE plate of recent pictures, on 
page 60, made at the Everett Shops, 
is reproduced for the benefit of the many 
employees who are not familiar with the 
Railway’s repair facilities at Everett. 
Almost exactly ten years have elapsed 
since these shops were put into commis- 
sion. The pictures and a few words re- 
garding them are, therefore, particularly 
appropriate at this time. Many em- 
ployees will have already forgotten the 
old Bartlett Street Shops where much 
repair work was formerly done. The 
building of the Everett extension of the 
Railway brought about the purchase of 
more land than was needed for the right- 
of-way and, after elaborate study of the 
whole problem, it was decided to utilize 
this for shop vurposes. Funds were not 
available for a complete shop, so it was 
decided first to build the paint and wood- 
work units to carry on the work formerly 
done at Bartlett street. The Railway’s 
architectural division completed the 
plans for these units in 1922, and the 
contract for the foundation was let in 


September. Early the next year the 
contract for the superstructure was 
placed. 


The woodworking and other equipment 
began to arrive’at Everett in November, 
1923, and late in December the building 
construction and the installation of 
equipment were sufficiently advanced that 
all cars were then diverted there from 
Bartlett street. By March, 1924, vrac- 
tically all work formerly done at Bart- 
lett street had been transferred. 

The present Everett shops occupy 
about 141,200 square feet of floor area, 
comprising about one-half of the ulti- 
mate shop area which will be necessary 
if and when all maintenance work of the 
rolling-stock and shons department now 
done at Albany Street has been trans- 
ferred to this point. 





HOW CAN WE IMPROVE THE SERVICE? 


Suggestions by employees for improvement of service are always 
appreciated. 
Write the executive vice-president and general manager whenever 
you have an idea which after careful thought and consideration from 
every angle you believe would be helpful and he will give it his per- 
sonal consideration. 
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